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GOOD FRIDAY. 


BY HARRIET MO EWEN KIMBALL. 





On! ses Him where he hangs, 
The world’s one sacrifice ; 

No tongue of earth can tell his pangs, 
Who, our Redeemer, dies. 


True God and truest Man, 
In one forever knit. 

His anguish thought can never span : 
For it is infinite. 


In all the universe 
The central Figure he, 

Ae weeping centuries rehearse 
Time’s crowning tragedy. 


Again the flood of scorn, 
The scourge, the crown, tbe jeer, 
The sacred body, nailed and torn, 
The taunts, the sponge, the spear. 


Again—O depth, O hight 
Ot love that hath no name! 

The prayer for those who in His sight 
Could no compassion claim. 


Again the rended rocks, 
The hearts of human stone, 

The darkness and the earthquake shocks, 
The graves of hope upthrown. 


At His dear feet again, 
His Cross in her embrace, 

The weeping Church, like Magdalen, 
Buries her stricken face. 


Again the streaming side, 
The broken heart, the cry ! 
Again, O Jesus Crucified, 
The endless victory ' 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


THE EASTER VOICE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 











Tue Grave was voiceless once ! 
A black, insatiate depth, unlit by sun, 
Into which fell and vanished, soon or late, 
The brave, the wise, the lovely, one by one 
Caught in the grasp of a resistless fate ; 
Borne where reply, return and hope were 
none. 


The Grave was voiceless once! 
Strong men stood helpless, saw their loved 
ones go, 
And rent the air with wild and fruitless 
cries. 
Only the echoes answered to their woe. 
Iron seemed the earth, and brass the shin- 
ing skies, 
Deaf to their struggles and their agonies. 


The Grave was voiceless once! 
But since the Lord arose from deathly strife, 
And conquered Death, it speaks and sweetly 
sings. 
“Il am the Resurrection, and I the Life. 
Dust unto dust; but dust with hope is rife. 
There is a second birth for buried things.” 


The Grave was voiceless once! 

©, Christ! who, after three days spurned the 

4 grave, 
} Who art the very Life of Life; indeed, 
We stay us on thy promise, and are brave, 
Although our hearts are dumb with pain 

and bleed. 

We know that thou art true and strong to save. 


The Grave was voiceless once! 
But, listening now where frenzied hearts of 






yore 
Listened, we catch from the dark depth be- 
neath, 











Sweeter than voice of larks which sing and 
soar, 

‘* Weep not, Beloved, I have vanquished Death, 

And those who live in me shal] die no mere.” 





A HYMN. 


BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


Wuize all the night-stars fade and wane, 
And early dawn is breaking, 

With life-pangs death could not restrain 
The joyful earths quaking. — 

In dew of youth, from morning’s womb, 

All-beauteons, from that holy tomb, 
The Royal One is waking. 





Behold! the stone is rolled away ! 
While Eastern skies are glowing. 
At last is come the first Lord’s Day, 
Immortal light bestowing. 
By dazzled guard, and open door, 
God’s Son, alive forevermore, 
The path of life is showing. 


In snowy raiment, angels twain 
Their radiant watch are keeping, 
While they who loved are drawn again 
Where last they left him sleeping. 
But, lo! what news of joy and fear— 
Your Lord is ris’n. He is not here !”— 
Forever ends their weeping ! 


- 
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With happy haste they tread the sward, 
The wondrous charge repeating. 

All hail!” saith one. It is the Lord 
Himself their rapture greeting. 

They clasp his feet. They doubt no more. 

Tis Jesus, whom their souls adore, 
Their faith, in sight, completing ! 


. 


Peal forth the high victorious psalm, 
With shouts of joy unbounded ! 

The song of Moses and the Laub 
Through either world be sounded! 

For us the grave shall voided be ; 

And trusting, Lord, for aye in thee, 
We ne’er shall be confounded. 


With triumph soon we’ll keep the feast 
That shineth in perfection, 

With fear’s long lifetime bondage ceased, 
By Jesus’s strong protection. 

Eternal arms are underneath. 

We'll share the likeness of his death, 
And of his resurrection. 

HoLyroxe, Mass. 


THE POWER OF CHRIST’S RESUR- 
RECTION. 


BY WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 











WueEN Paul writes to the Romans that, 
‘like as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of life,” 
his words state a fact, and imply a princi- 
ple. The fact stated is that Christ was 
raised from the dead into a distinctively 
new life by the glory of the Father; the 
principle implied is that faith in that fact 
should have a powerful effect on our ebar- 
acter and conduct; and both of these are of 
the greatest importance. It cannot, there- 
fore, at this season be inappropriate to 
meditate for alittle on them both. 

The resurrection of Christ was not a 
mere return by him to the sort of life which 
he had been living before the crucifixion, 
but rather an advance to a higher form of 
human existence. He did not, if we may 
80 express it, come back out of the grave, 
but rather passed through it, and emerged 
on its further side, to a new life in a 
body, which, though ‘it had marks of iden- 
tity with that which had been nailed to 
the cross, was yet, in other respects, so dif- 
ferent from it as to give us some idea of 
what Paul means when he says: “It is sown 
a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 


— 


body.” His resurrection, therefore, was 
an entirely different thing from the 
raising of Lazarus, or of the widow’s 
son at the gate of Nain, or, of the 
daughter of Jairus. These cases were re- 
suscitations, or restorations, pure and sim- 
ple. The reanimated persons came back 
to their old homes, their old occupations, 
their old relations. They were their 
former selves in every respect, and ulti- 
mately died again. But it was not so with 
Christ. His resurrection was to ‘“‘newness 
of life,” ina sense somewhat different from 
that in which Paul uses the words, but yet 
in one that is very real and very true. He 
did not resume his former relations; for he 
said unto Mary: ‘‘Touch me not.” He 
did not take up his residence in, any one 
place, as if he had again become a denizen 
of earth. He was not continuously in the 
company of some one or other of his former 
friends. He did not become the guest of 
any of his followers. There were many 
things about his resurrection body which 
manifested real identity with that which 
was crucified. Then, on the other hand, it 
was so different therefrom, that he could 
appear to hiv followers and disappear from 
them at pleasure; could pass from place to 
place in a marvelously short space of time, 
and could enter a chamber even when its 
doors were shut. It was allied with and 
rooted in his former body, and yet so ethe- 
real—or, as our version of Paul’s word 
has it, so ‘‘spiritual”—inits texture as to be 
above the sphere of the operation of those 
laws to which ordinary material substances 
are subjected. Hence, his resurrection was 
not areturn, but an advance; not a coming 
back into his former life, but a bursting 
forward into a nobler humanity, over which 
death had no longer power. 

Now, faith in such a fact ought to have 
a mighty influence on’ our character and 
conduct. It ought to raise us up intoa 
moral and spiritual life which shall be as 
much ‘‘ newer” that that which we were 
living before as the post-resurrection life 
of Christ was than that which preceded his 
crucifixion. Retaining the marks of our 
individual] identity, we should be raised by 
that faith as much above the influences of 
the world as the spiritual body of the Lord 
after his resurrection was above the ma- 
terial laws to which our natural bodies are 
continually subject. And if we were to 
let it take full possession of our souls, it 
would produce this great result. 

In particular, it would give to us a new 
aim or ambition in life. Too commonly 
men are content to “‘mind earthly things.” 
They seek for riches, honor, fame, pleas- 
ure, power, and other like objects of a 
merely temporal sort, as if there were 
nothing higher or nobler inviting their at- 
tention. But the resurrection of Christ 
demonstrates that death does not end all; 
and 80, by stirring us up to lay hold on 
eternal life, it opens up a new and worthier 
field for our ambition. It shows us that 
there is another existence before us, of 
which this is but the outer porch, and it 
bids us aim after honor and happiness in 
that. It tells us that there are things above, 
and bids us set our affections on them. It 
unveils for us the future life, with all its in- 
finite possibilities, and urges us, at what- 
ever sacrifice, to make sure of its blessed- 
ness. When Michael Angelo had examined 
the work of one of his pupils, and had ob- 
served that it lacked breadth of treatment, 
he took his pencil and wrote upon it: ‘“Am- 











plius”—wider. Now, just that the resurrec- 
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jon of Christ has written, if they could 
but see it, over men’s earthly lives. They 
are narrow ia their range, and limited, for 
the most part, to this present existence; 
but the great Easter fact says: ‘‘ Ampilius.” 
Let your thoughts go forward into eterni- 
ty. Let your plans expand so as to include 
the things which are above, 

Then, in secking to live thus above the 
gravitating influences of the present life, 
our faith in the resurrection of Christ will 
give to us a new support. No one can 
read the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Epistles of the New Testament, without 
perceiving that the early disciples derived 
great strength from their thorough accept- 
ance of the fact that Jesus had risen from 
the dead. Thus, Paul writes: ‘‘ Knowing 
that he which raised up the Lord Jesus 
shall raise up us also by Jesus, and shall 
present us with you; for which cause we 
faint not.” And there is a wonderful 
difference apparent in the dispositions and 
actions of the original apostles, according 
as we view them before and after the resur- 
rection of their Lord. Prior to that event 
they were timid, halting, irresolute, cling- 
ing to the hope of earthly glory, and seek- 
ing worldly security. After it, they were 
brave, resolute, spizitual, sublime. Now, 
how shall we account for this difference? 
By the descent of the Holy Spirit, will be 
the reply. But, then, the Spirit works by 
means; and the means through which, in 
this instance, he accomplished this marvel- 
ous change was their belief in and realiza- 
tion of the fact that their Lord and Master 
had risen from the dead and ascended 
into Heaven. He was‘notto them as one 
dead. He was to their faith a living per- 
son—their king, deliverer, protector, 
friend. They knew that they should see 
him again, and be received by him 
at last; so .they faced every opposi- 
tion and braved every danger for his 
sake. Now, it is here where most of 
us are at fault. We forget that he who 
rose again is living in his resurrection body 
still. If one doubts that statement, then 
let him ask himself whether, when he 
thinks of Jesus, he is conscious of making 
any difference in his conception between 
the present mode of existence of the as- 
cended Christ and that of some departed 
dear one, who has recently been taken from 
his side? That is the key of the whole 
matter here, and may unlock the secret of 
much of our spiritual weakness. To think 
of Christ now merely as we think of the 
disembodied dead—‘‘ the spirits of just 
men made perfect”—is not to believe in 
and realize his resurrection, and so to miss 
all the support which it gives for present 
growth and conflict. - We cannot continue 
long to live contrary to the world’s maxims 
and customs, if we are not upheld by a 
strength which comes not from the earth. 
We must have meat to eat, of which the 
world knows uot. We must be able, in 
times of conflict and weariness, to fall back 
upon some support that is stronger than 
earth can furnish. And we find that in the 
fact that our Lord Jesus Christ is liv- 
ing yet in our nature, in the heavenly 
world, a human brother and yet an 
almighty friend, according as the author 
of the Epistles to the Hebrew has said: 
‘* Seeing then that we havea great High 
Priest, that is passed into the heavens, 
Jesus, the Son of God, let us hold fast our 
profession.” There is, in one of the val- 
leys of Perthshire, a tree which sprang up 
on the rocky side of a little brook, where 
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there was no kindly soil in which it could 
spread its roots, or by which it could be 
nourished. For a long time it was stunted 
and unhealthy, but, at length, by what may 
be called a wonderful vegetable instinct, it 
sent a fiber out across a narrow sheep- 
bridge, which was close beside it, and that 
fixed itself in the rich loam on the opposite 
Dank of the streamlet, whence it drew sap 
and sustenance, so that it speedily became 
vigorous. Now whatthat tiny bridge was 
to the tree, the resurrection of Christ 
is to the believer. The Christian life on 
earth is growing in an unkindly soil; and if 
it could find no better nourishment than 
that can furnish it would die; but, taught 
by the Hoiy Spirit of God, through faith in 
the resurrection and ascension of the Lord, 
it sends a rootlet across the river into the 
better land, and draws from that all the 
suppcrt it needs to keep it fresh and 
healthy. The Christian’s citizenship is in 
Heaven, ‘‘from whence also he looks for 
the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall change the body of our humiliation, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his own 
glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able to subdue all things to 
himself.” That keeps him from fainting. 
That rallies him in weariness. That raises 
him in torpor. He has been “‘ begotten 
again to a living hope, by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inher- 
itance that is incorruptible and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away.” His “ life is hid 
with Christ in God, and, amid all his expe- 
riences, one hope shines ever clear and 
steady before him, as with the luster of a 
star. I will behold thy face in righteous- 
ness. I shall be satisfied when I awake 
with thy likeness.” 

Thus, faith in the resurrection of Christ, 
when that is intelligently accepted, be- 
comes a potent factor in the Christian life; 
and the more we ponder that great fact in 
its proper light, as being not a return to a 
former mode of existence, but an advance 
into a higher, the more shall we understand 
and experience what Paul meant when 
he prayed that he might know him, and 
‘*the power of his resurrection.” It is the 
widening, elevating, supporting influence 
in our Christian experience; the means, in 
the hands of God's Spirit, of creating and 
sustaining the ‘‘newness” of that life 
which alone has a right to be called Chris- 
tian. So, at the return of this greatest 
of all the days in the Christian year, no 
questions are more apprepriate for self-ex- 
amination than these: ‘If it be true that 
Christ has risen from the dead, am I living 
as Tonght to live? Has my faith in his 
resurrection raised me to walk in newness 
of life?” God give us grace to answer 
these questions honestly, and to act accord- 
ingly. 

Broapway TaBEeRnacie. New Yorx Ciry. 


MRS. SAMUEL T. SPEAR. 


BY T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D.D. 





Tue words I write are not in the tone or 
spirit of an obituary, for I write of one re- 
cently emparadised, and this article shall 
be neither elegiac nor epitaphal. Yet a 
great sorrow has plowed through one of 
our Brooklyn homes. ‘Iam fainting,” 
was all that was said by Mrs. Spear, as she 
fell over, lifeless, into her husband's arms. 
It was beautifully appropriate that, having 
passed their lives in each other's compan- 
ionship, the parting should take place in 
their own home, and that the arm on which 
she had leaned for a half-century of mar- 
ried life should be the pillow on which she 
began the healthiest of all sleep, the sleep 
from which one wakes rested and rejuven- 
ated forever. 

Disappointed at first that I could not be 
present at the obsequies, Iam glad now, so 
that, not distracted by mortuary surround- 
ings, I can think of her as so often she 
greeted me in her own home with welcom- 
ing voice and hand, and also think of her as 
she is now, spending her first days in the 
everlasting Simmer of God's presence. I 
decline to think of casket and grave. She 
is living, and more thoroughly living, to-day 
than any of us who are clogged ind ham- 
pered and chained down by earthly impedi- 
ment. It was no haphazard alliance, the 
marital union of Samuel T. Spear and 
Laura M. Bacon. On the children’s play- 
ground at Ballston, New York, they 
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formed each other’s acquaintance, and the 
friendship of manhood and womanhood 
followed. Then came the pledge of the 
marriage altar, and the young pbysician 
led forth his bride. But soon he heard a 
call to other work, and from healing the 
body he was called to be a healer of. the 
soul, as Luke, the beloved physician, be- 
came Luke the Evangelist. Not having the 
worldly means to support his home until 
he secured his theological education, the 
wife’s hands achieved the livelihood for 
both of them until he got his right foot on 
the bottom step of those stairs of pulpit 
and editorial successes on which he has as- 
cended till there is nothing beyond of use- 
fulness and honorable celebrity. By filial 
compulsion she sat, afew days before her 
departure, in an artist’a gallery for an ex- 
cellent picture. But in my mind I have 
her vivid portraiture, that shall hang in the 
gallery of my memory until we resume our 
friendship under heavenly auspices. To me 
her great characteristic of mind was broad 
common ¢ense, her great characteristic of 
soul simplicity of Christian faith, her great 
characteristic cf deportment, sympathetic 
behavior for everything worthy. 


Starting with thorough education in a 
young ladies’ seminary, Mrs. Spear im- 
proved every opportunity of culture, and 
was intelligeft on all subjects; but com- 
mon sense was dominant, and her advice 
on any subject, or in any crisis, was the 
best possible. In religion, she had long 
got through with all the perplexing 
‘*whys” and ‘‘hows” and “ whens” that 
make fools of so many of us, and had 
not enough doubts left to make an 
interrogation point out of. She had sailed 
out of the mist into the clear sunshine. 
The Pilot from the etern#l shore did not 
meet her craft sounding the fog-horn, but 
at the mouth of the unobstructed harbor at 
noontide, the waters opaline, the banks 
emerald, the skies an arched sapphire. As 
to her sympathies, they musically ran up 
and down the whole gamut from C, below 
to C above. Neither bird, nor cat, nor dog 
could want or suffer, without her attempt 
at alleviation. Two Summers ago, her life 
was nearly lost in trying to feed a wander- 
ing and hungry brute of the strect. And 
as to human sorrow, she had sigh of lung, 
and tear of eye, and consolation of voice, 
and help of hand, for all emergencies. 
Sie was qualified for every sphere, 
first, as a pbhysician’s wife, then as 
pastor’s wife, then as author’s and 
editor’s wife, and a mother who never 
relegated to any one else the work of pre- 
paring her children for this world and the 
next. Driest proof-readiug of intricate and 
elaborate page never appalled her, while 
with the whole round of childish sport and 
innocent merry-making she was in full 
accord. She died young at seventy-three. 
She would not have been any older had she 
lived to ninety-three. God sometimes has 
a way of making the sun of happiness and 
the moon of consolation stand still until a 
whole life is full of their brightness, and 
the Spring time and the Summer also halt 
to keep the soul in perpetual blossom and 
harvest. Yes; she had tbe mellowing and 
educating advantage of sorrow. There, 
was one deep gash in her soul that it took 
all the flowers of Easter morning to bandage. 
Their bodies sleep side by side in beautiful 
Greenwood, Samuel and his mother. 
What a pilgrimage of shadows by which 
the parents in mid-life went to fetch the 
body of the brilliant young attorney from 
his Western home to the family Machpelah, 
for, somehow, we all like to be buried to- 
gether. That expression of the patriarch 
Jacob fills. my eyes so full I can hardly read 
it: ‘* There they buried Abraham and Sarah 
his wife; there they buried Isaac and 
Rebecca his wife, and there I buried Leah.” 
Some day our friend, Dr. Spear, may para- 
phrase that passage and say: ‘‘There we 
buried Samuel. There I buried Laura. 
There I will myself be buried.” Blessed 
day when in the history of any family the 
gate of the cemetery will close on the last 
arrival, and all the bodies are in one en- 
closure on earth and all the souls in one 
mansion in Heaven. 

Mighty are the consolations for this be- 
reavement. What a good thing that the 
wife and mother went without the lacera- 
tion and mauling of a long sickness, escap- 
ing lancet and cupping and insomnia and 


bitter and sour draught. .How I like to 
see Death thus cheated. From full life to 
full life! What use would there have been 
in Keeping her out in the vestibule, knock- 
ing at the Gate Beautiful, when she had for 
half a century been ready to enter the 
temple? She did not even know she 
was going. Translation better than Elijah’s ; 
for, in that ancient scene it took some time 
to hitch up the horses of fire to the chariot 
of fire, and ten thousand revolutions of the 
flaming wheels before he got through. But 
this was instantaneous exchange from home- 
stead to Father’s House. Fiaming chariot 
outsped! Death outwitted! The son and 
daughter of that shattered home will do 
well to make close copy of that * Living 
Epistle” bound in the illumined cover of a 
mother’s life. And may the God who solaced 
her solace them in the long, wide, deep, 
agonizing trouble of a mother’s departure! 
There are hundreds of us who know 
how that cup tastes. Thank God, it can 
come but once. 

My heartiest word is to my friend, Dr. 
Spear, the most important friend I ever 
had outside of my own family. When hostile 
lances were lifted against me, your shield 
intercepted, although you were to me a 
stranger, andI had no claim upon your 
help; and when, by reason of long-con- 
tinued Christian services, you were entitled 
to rest, you went foremost into the ecclesi- 
astical conflict with which all Christendom 
resounded. When, on the white horse, you 
rode down my antagonists, you brought me 
under an obligation I can never repay. 
May the gospel of comfort, which for half 
a century you have preached, sometimes 
by tongue and sometimes by pen, come 
upon you in full tide. I know this is only 
Elisha talking to Elijah; but strongest 
physician, sick and wounded, may some- 
times be helped bya hand that has not 
near so long been mixing cordials. There 
are no balances delicate enough to weigh 
sorrow aguinst sorrow; but, I suppose, it is 
hard to part in proportion as the union 
was protracted and harmonious. But 
God has been soothing human anguish 
so long that yours does not confound him. 
Peace, be still! Take now some of your 
own medicine; your hand not steady 
enough to count out the drops, I count them 
for you. ‘* Weeping may endure for a 
night; but joy cometh in the morning.” 
Think of Him who was the man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief, and who 
is touched with the feeling of our infirm- 
ities, and then remember how the St. Law- 
rence or the Mississippi flows along hun- 
dreds of miles, and then separates around 
an island a few acres wide; but at the other 
end of theisland the two parts come to- 
gether again, and roll on a thousand miles 
in glorious confluence. Together, and for 
a long while, your life and that of the de- 
parted wa one—one in all hopes, in all am. 
bitions, in all sympathies—and you have 
come to a_ island of sadness which divides 
the river for a little while; but out yonder, 
and not very far out, I see the two parts 
coming together in one everlasting rolling- 
on of holiness and rapture. ** Wherefore 
comfort one another with these words.” 

BROOELYN, N. Y. 
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A WINTER WATERING-PLACE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





“In the roaring month of daffodil and crocus,” 

I rinp myself wondering, as I sit here by 
the Mexican Gulf in the carly days of 
March, what Tennyson would say if he 
were here. No ‘‘ roaring” by these warm 
seas at all; but March is like alamb. The 
air is laden with orange and magnolia odors, 
and the little black, half-nude Negroes are 
sporting on the warm white sand down by 
the beach. You hear the click and clatter 
of wooden halls, and many merry voices on 
the green lawn. — 

This place is called Pass Christian, with 


the last syllable. It is seven miles long. 


North; for it is, in its way, as famous as it 
is extensive. It is three hours from New 
Orleans, three hours from Mobile, and 
about six from Pensacola. And I think if 
one-tenth part as much was said or written 
of it as is said and written of Nahant, New- 
port, or Long Branch, it would be loved and 





admired far more than any one of these 


all the accent thrown on the last letters of - 


Strange that we know so little of it in the 








convenient and desirable resorts. As it is, 
I find no Northern people here, save a few 
Canadians, or some accidental sojourners, 
who, like myself, have drifted in here from 
the journey to or from the Exposition. 

The life here in Merch is much like that 
of the early Summer months at Newport. 
I count about fifty carriages coming and 
going and standing about the steps of the 
hotel. But there is no sea-bathing as early 
as this. The sea is shallow, and the 
long, high wharves reach full half a mile 
out, with pretty little painted houses at 
the other end. It is literally a city in the 
sea. There are at least a thousand of these 
wharves. 

You do not see many ships out on the 
Gulf of Mexico. A few Italians, with 
‘*luggers,” sail lazily up and down, and 
cast their nets now and then; and then 
again you see small boats stealing along 
under the innumerable long, high wharves 
and about the little houses, taking oysters 
and crabs and all sorts of shell-fish; but 
that is about all the life you discover on the 
great warm Mexican sea from this point. 


We are in what is called the ‘“ Pan 
Handle” portion of the State of Mississippi, 
and the pine trees stand as thick on 
the high, warm sand as hair on a dog’s 
back, if I may be permitted to use a trite 
and homely illustration. And it is argued 
that these pine trees, this warm sand, and 
the warm winds from the Cuban seas con- 
tribute great health and vigor to all who 
come. But of this I know, of course, noth- 
ing. I know that it is strangely peaceful, 
restful, tranquilizing, however, and I 
am overtaken with the feeling that Ishould 
like to remain forever. The rush, thecom- 
ing and going of Long Branch is not here 
at all. There isno ‘‘ ticker,” and the tele- 
graph boy sleeps peacefully at his post one- 
half the time. The ladies are very numer- 
ous and very beautiful; but they do not 
dress much. All are very simple, subdued, 
quiet. 1 think a stranger, coming sud- 
denly upon them from a watering-place 
from the North, might be tempted to add 
the words, indolent, lazy. But this would 
be an error. Their prevailing dress is 
black; a relic, an echo, a far-off remem- 
brance of the days of defeat, humiliation 
and mourning. There is an airof subdued 
tenderness over all that these ladies do or 
say, in their quiet ways, which is beautiful 
and attractive beyond description. I miss, 
with a sense of profound pleasure, the 
‘*vush” and audacity of the Newport and 
Saratoga girl, down by the Gulf. She 
is a growth that is not wanted here; and, 
indeed, she is not wanted anywhere, if she 
only knew it. 

The hotels are spacious, even vast. 
This one, in which I write, is not unlike the 
Lelands, at Long Branch, except that we 
are mostly located on the ground-floor. 
The Southerners, on this extreme edge of 
our country, do not like stairs. And then 
the long Mexican verandahs! Room for 
the whole world to sit out in the twilight, 
and talk till late hours, under the wonder- 
ful stars of the Southern Cross. 

We breakfast late; about eleven 
o’clock. But coffee is invariably taken 
many hours earlier, and mostly in bed. We 
dine early; then drive till twilight, when 
we have tea; then the cigar, the siesta on 
the long verandah; then to bed. And you 
hear a good many old men stamping about 
the broad halls very heavily. They are 
silent men, and often sour and sullen. 
They are old soldiers of the South, and it 
is the wooden leg which you hear march- 
ing so heavily over the sounding floor, as 
the beaten old soldier, with all his memo- 
ries, goes to his rest. 

Do you know that it has often occurred 
to me to advise President Cleveland to put 
those old one-legged soldiers in charge of 
the Treasury Department at Washington? 
Well, it has; and I am tempted to advise it 
right here. One thing is certain; they could 
not run away with the money, as-did the 
Captain Howgates, the Colonel Burnsides, 
and all that sort and set. ; ‘ 

Speaking of soldiers, I am tempted to 
allude to one of the oldest and ablest that 
lives, and with whom I have spent many & 
pleasant day. The home of General Harney 
is here. t 

‘‘ The world is round,” as the old soldier 
feebly says; and this man, who saw the 





battle of New Orleans, is back here after 
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all his battles, to end his days almost with- 
in cannon-shot of the great struggle of 
seventy years ago. How strange all this 
sounds! 

I remember seeing Harney, when I was 
only a lad, in one of the Indian wars of 
Orego#. He was a violent man, and hard 
on his soldiers. One man, an Oregon team- 
ster, not a regular soldier, answered him 
back, one day, and the great General got 
down from his horse and attempted to 
chastize the teamster. But that long-legged 
and bony Oregon teamster threw off his 
coat and thrashed General Harney to with- 
jn an inch of his life. But the General 
showed himself aman. He got up, shook 
hands with the green, victorious, and yet 
terrified teamster, called him a gallant fel- 
low; and so made friends of the whole 
camp for life. . 

Perhaps the most notable residence 
along this warm, sandy sea-bank is that of 
Jefferson Davis. They call him President 
Davis here. They speak of him with great 
respect. Jefferson Davis is not deified at 
all, ds some writers foolishly say: But, I 
repeat, lie is greatly respected: And when 
you bear in miind that there ie not one of 
these ten million people who did not put 
some sort of sacrifice on the altar of South- 
ern Opinion, you will not be surprised. 
This man stands as a token to them. Per- 
sonally, I think, they see little of him and 
know little of him, these gray old mothers 
whose sons went down in battle, these 
beautiful girls of the South whose fathers 
never came back any more; but they have 
their memories and their traditions. They 
call him President Davis, and will continue 
to do so while he lives. A great many 
Northern people visit Mr. Davis, and not 
all with the noblest motives. Iam told he 
has many more visitors from the North 
{lian from the Soutli: 

‘** Beauvoir” is not a part of this long and 
roomy place, strictly speaking, nor is it a 
watering-place, but an old plantation be- 
queathed to the great Mississippian not many 
years since. It is a beautiful spot among 
the pines and vines, but is sadly dilapi- 
dated. Davis is a poor man,I am told, 
and cannot afford to keep the place up. It 
sets a little back from the sea, and not too 
close to the railroad. 

Of course the desire to see this man, now 
in the last days of his historical and tem- 
pestuous life, is irresistible when almost 
within call. And, in spite of all my former 
resolutions, I yielded. For, it must be ad- 
mitted that, whether good or bad, whether 
entirely wrong or entirely right, this man 
has been, is, and must forever remain a 
colossal figure in American histery, and to 
have seen and conversed with him is swect 
to remember as the years go on. 

Mr. Davis is, at this writing, in poor 
health. I should say, from what I have 
seen, and then from the course of nature, 
too, with his threescore and ten years be- 
hind him, that he will not long be a subject 
of either love or hate; for, in spite of this 
kindest of climates, he has found the Winter 
terrible. He cannot survive another such. 

Iam not authorized to say, but I take 
the responsibility of saying, that General 
Sherman will probably regret to the day of 
his death the recent remarkable attack on 
Davis, for having stated that he burned 
Columbia. Why did not General Sherman 
say at once that he stood by his act and his 
record? ‘* Columbia was as bad as Charles- 
ton, and, therefore, Columbia was burned!” 

I do not know that the country would 
have greatly cared then. But to have 
written the above and then deny the 
burning of the city was not valiant. 1 
sat by the side of one of the great generals 
of the North at the dinner of the Army of 
the Potomac a few years since, given at 
Hartford. And what a scene, when Sher- 
man read his denial of the burning and his 
allusions to Davis! Secretary Lincoln held 
the lamp for him as he read, the army rose 
to its feet, the shouts shook the vast hall. 
Sherman had the whvle force with him, 
then. ‘* Why deny it?” saidthe man at my 
side. But time sets all things even. When 
these two old men have closed the cam- 
paign of life, dispassionate history will 
probably say that Sherman burned Co- 
Jumbia, and that he was as justified in doing 
so as Sheridan was in desolating the Shen- 
andoah. But this is not saying that he 
Was justified. 





The temptation to follow on in this strain 
must not be indulged. I can only plead 
the contact with one of the chief person- 
ages as excuse for what I have said, and 
here draw the line sharply and end the 
subject. 

And how I should like to give you the 
little details of every-day life here, the 
eoming and going of the tall, straight old 
man soon to perish from the earth, the 
flowers and plants in the neglected garden, 
the pictures on the walls, the papers on the 
table. But my English education in jour- 
nalism has never permitted me to cross the 
threshold of a private home, and so I must 
here conclude. 

Pass CHRISTIAN, Miss., March 10th, 1885. 


COLLEGE EXPENSES KEEPING 
MEN OUT OF COLLEGE. 


BY THE REY. CHARLES F. THWING. 








In his generally admirable paper, ‘* A 
Plea fora Liberal Education,” in the admira- 
ble January number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
Prof. James King Newton, of Oberlin, 
says: ‘* Something is keeping the sons of 
our well-to-do common people out of the 
colleges. It is not the hard work. They 
work much harder on things that pay less 
in profit and position. It is not that they 
are not hungry for knowledge. They go 
greedily after husks, even. But, among the 
thousands of things they want to know, 
and need to know, in order to have part in 
the life they are to lead, Greek seems to 
them of the least necessity. And it is because 
this bar of the Greek lies across the path to 
a college education that the crowd is 
turned from college halls; and we are 
causing thousands every year to lose all the 
rest of acollegetraining because we persist in 
making Greek the one universal, inexorable 
test of admission to college.” 

Whatever influence the requirement of 
Greek for admission may have in keeping 
men out of college (and I think it has much 
less effect than Professor Newton suggests), 
I feel assured that another cause, quite 
remote from the question of the classics, 
has far greater influence. This cause is 
found in the expense usually attending 
aresidence of fuur years in the ordinary 
American college. These expenses are cer- 
tainly heavy. They have not undergone 
since the close of the Civil War, that decline 
which the cost of nearly all articles, except 
books, has felt. College expenses are now 
fourfold what they were fifty years ago, 
and double what they were twenty-five 
years ago. The catalogue of Brown Uni- 
versity of 18384—1835 thus speaks of its 
charges of that period: ‘'The board in 


-common is charged at its net expense, and 


varies with the price of provisions. Good 
board is furnished at from #1 to 
#1.12 per week, and that which is 
more expensive at from $1.50 to $1.61 
per week.” ‘College bills, including tui- 
tion, room rent, use of library, and in- 
cidental expenses, $21.50 per term, or 
$64.50 per annum.” Before 1856~57, 
several of these charges had been increased. 
Tuition itself had increased to $36, and 
board to $2.25—$3.00 1 week. At the 
present time, the annual catalogue (1883- 
84) suggests the luxury of modern college 
life by noting that the ‘rent of suites of 
rooms” varies from $100 to $170. Tuition 
has tripled, and amounts to $100; and the 
lowest room rent is set at $30. At Yale, in 
the last generation, a similar change has 
taken place. In 1856, according to the 
official bulletin of that year, the assessment 
for tuition was $45, for rent of room, with 
a chum, $17.44, and for incidentals, $6.56 ; 
a total charge of $69. The extremes of the 
annual charge for board are noted as $90 
and $140; for fuel and lights, as $10 and 
#20; for books and stationery, 4s $5 and 
#15; for use of furniture, etc., as $5 and 
$20; for washing, as $10 and $20; and for 
taxes in societies, as $9 and $12; aggregat- 
ing a total expenditure of from $200 to 
#300. Since that ante-bellum period, tuition 
has nearly tripled, now amounting, with in- 
cidentals, to $140; rent, for average room, 
has doubled; and for best rooms, the annual 
tax is $160; board has sprung up on the 
lower extreme to $130, and.on the higher 
to $220; and the total. annual expenditure 
is set down as $350, in place of the $200 of 
the year of 1856, and as $600 instead of the 
former $300. 





‘These comparisons might be continued. 
Those . already made are, however, suffi- 


cient to show the great increase in the 


charges which the colleges assess upon the 
students. The last would I be to affirm 
that these charges are high. No college 
can meet its expenses from its fees. Every 
college must have a large income, aside 
from moneys paid by its students for in- 
struction. 1 am simply showing that the 
price of a college education is very much 
higher than a generation ago; and, without 
adducing further considerations, it would 
seem to be probable that the cost of this 
education may keep young men from going 
to college, and that is a more serious 
bar than the requirement of Greek for 
admission. 

General reasoning upon a subject so indi- 
vidual as the expenses of college students 
should not be indulged, when the facts 
themselves can be presented. Happily, 
these facts in the case of one college are at 
hand. These facts were gathered by Presi- 
dent Eliot several years since, and relate to 


the institution of which he is the president. . 


Though thus referring to Harvard, they 
may serve as a basis for the calculation of 
expenses at other colleges. The first case 
cited, marked A, is that of a student whose 
father was a minister, of small property, and 


the items represent the annual expenditure 
from 1873 to 1877. 
A. 

PGbikecssececseneaces wteseenesnegeses. aneen $75 00 
DOM, ccna seccdvceedtrccctwencses ¢ sbecevenss ue 20 00 
Bid. i5cccaneesuhecsecessanersdaanienal 12 00 
BE ccccicnce ed. cncceccecedocsvecseonnaee covey 180 00 
DAMMec vcccvceccescccvqneceescoescegvcesovccs 150 00 
inte c0scec ntcvceccecosccnveecesvceteoetes 25 00 
inn iin deea ti Reaievedokidion 129 00 
WTI, 000 cccccces ccccnssbscncoces Pe cebbee nee 80 00 
BeetAE. coccccccccveccwccesceecscosocccoeseces 25 00 
Be in 0000 e0 case c0ccnsesceseceeeenqcesas 15 00 
is doe ccseccegccevccccccescccsencesésens 48 00 

DORR, . coccocncnccnccccscccecsesscoeceone qe $760 00 


The secord case represents the average 
annual expenses of a student for the four 
years following 1872. He was the son of 
one receiving a large salary from a business 
corporation, yet possessed of but small 
property. 


B. 
College bill (roum, board, and tuition)........ $394 08 
BOCK. 0 ccc cccccvccctcccecevecegcvccccsscssedes 1T 64 
FOG o dec ccccdcceccvccccccccccscicnesescssses cng 18 42 
PUSRIUTCs. cccccccccccccccccccsesccccceceecees 45 68 


Clothes, societies, amusements, car fares, etc, 318 07 





TORR cnc ccnccesscccccscdsenpysvncéescesed $788 84 
The following represents the annual ex- 
penses of a student whose’ father was in 
circumstances like those of the father in 


the preceding case. 
c. 
College bill (room, board, and tuition),..... $380 13 
I vs nciesnsd cenncesegrsepecnmmenseesosets 20 71 
DPOB sc ccccccccstccccescconscescccessesvcescecs 17 15 
PUTRIGBTO...cccces coccccccccccceccccccecoceses 62 17 
Sundries, including clothes and aj) other ex- 
PONBEB, 2... ccrccccccccscrvccvececeversses 268 28 
WON ioc secvcccsedcccvssctcacslecssiecne $724 04 


The fourth instance illustrates the ex- 
penses of a student whose father was ‘* liv- 


ing well on the income of his property.” 
D. 

Ws cin ccneancsiccssctevecesevsesoebennast $150 00 
ROOM. cccccccccccce coccccccccccsscs.seveecces 150 00 
BOOEA....cccccccccccscvcccces cocececessvcvees 150 00 
BOGNB . 5c ccccccce sovcssercccescesesvccscecece 27 380 
HOFVADE....ccccccscccrccsccccsee: coccsescvcees 15 00 
Sundries (M€cesSATY)....-...-- eee eeeeeeeeees 45 B4 
Sundries (UNNECESSATS).....+++ 64. eeeeeeceee 16 80 


Fares ANd OXPTOBS........ce cece cece ceeeeees 9 45 


Nc adossenks svebeeessibecssveredoben 200 00 
FPUFMIGUTC, 2000000 coccccccccescccssecccosecone 40 00 
DOs occ Kcncéeccosccccccovsedsodeveseoes’d $835 14 


The next tase is that of a student whose 
father had a small property and a moderate 
salary. 


EK, 

IO, dais cndineccensenteces ccsseseesoresaas $150 00 
BGT ccc cccccces-cocccceccos cocee seesceeses 125 00 
BONG 6 occ cctecescccteccsvecss cocovcevevceeess 150 80 
GOB ivcccccccccccoccdccccces cvccvecccoosceees 6 44 
To. a necund pedemwecs ened eed ades qeoesnes 21 20 
NE cscgneneged eaeeredeusens ecsdeoinen 10 55 
Clothing....... se aSuinae senses Upeabwaresane thon 184 08 
BODES, 6 Lcccsccccctcccsccccssivesdvetovooce 168 92 

EE... -cedpep cies. sovarsaauharesenoeerel $761 94 


The sixth example is that of one who was 
an orphan, having a small property. His 
guardian was a minister. 





F. 

College bill (room, board, and tuition)........ $458 83 
Books ...... pseebevenpeedcesoubesepeneusavesss 84 48 
Ped and NGM... cccccccvccccccsccrccecccccce 29 68 
Wasming......cerececcccercncerrececcesvsvens - 89 88 
CIORNING..0.0....sccrvceccccecercecrceveesorees 125 41 
PUTRIGATG cc cciccvcccrecvccovccesecescevcccece - 88 67 
Sundries........-+++++ an cces seeneees cee pocece - 84 81 

Total...... eevee eeogeseehipeocsepeteatsel $801 21 





The last instance, which I borrow from the 


/cases presented by President Eliot (report 


for 1876—’77), is that of a student ‘* without 
property or relatives to aid him, and en- 
tirely dependent on his own resources.” 


Pelle: soccer ACRE ONES $150 00 
DD cnc gcsnicsecdgsedapseneuseteton e¢. eeeuse 175 00 
Meenl.. 5 3:5,.6.. i al RY he F . 1 0 
Whol AUG NGM. cess Seb ee bse S TCH oF -- 35 0 
Books and stationery..... dike 0568810 dedbtin oh . 8000 
RAINE t8s< cnduncvonseakicimenes - 3500 
rs 150 00 

WW ss vii tids ho cand ssn deedaicd Becdeecel $650 00 


In all the cases collected by President Eliot 
the least annual expenditure was $471, and 
the highest $2,500. The former repre- 
sented the son of a mechanic, himself 
master of a trade; the lattér thé son of a 


gentleman of fortune, and himself possess 


or of considerable property. 

As representing the average expenditure 
at Harvard, of different classes of students, 
the catalogue contains the following table. 
It does not nor do the estimates already 
given, include the Summer vacation. 


BOR vccacecntccseses 150 $1b0 8160 8100 
Booksand stationery, 2% 85 45 61 
Ge ictiesccnessens 70 120 160 300 
eiessncibaceesssece r~] 30 100 176 
Furniture (annual 

QVEBAGS). 00 ccccceciees 10 1b 25 50 
ee 183 163 163 304 
Fuel and light........ ll 1b 30 45 
Wee e cccecccesecess 1b 20 w 50 


Societies and sub- 
scription to sports 


(annual average).... — ~ 85 0 
Beorvant... .....ccevves - ~ = 26 
Sundries,.......... +++ 45 56 85 160 

» 484 8592 $812 1,360 


The expenses at Harvard are as high as 
at any other college; the charge for the 
three fundamental elements of tuition, 
board and room, being greater than else- 
where. ‘ 

The following table exhibits the impor- 
tant facta regarding the price of room and 
board, tuition, and an estimate of the total 
expenses of each year. It includes twenty- 
five institutions. The rent of the rooms, 
the price of board, and even the charge 
for tuition may differ from year to year. 
The following is an endeavor to represent 
the facts as to the last few years. The 
exhibit is undoubtedly inaccurate in cer- 
tain minor respects, and perhaps in impor- 
tant points, but itis the result of patient 
investigation and of honesty of purpose; 








Roum 

Rent 
Annual. Board Weekly, Total Expense. 
¥y¥¥8Hy 93 
College. Ss 4 - 35 : 4 E 
gy s @ eS go 
Amberst..,.....-818 6125 $3.00 $6.00 8100 $360 $1,000 @500 
Beloit,........... 16 4 Lov 8560 86 200 600 300 
Boston Univ.... 60 120 38.00 8.00 60 3800 1,000 500 
Bowdoin........ .. 50 2.756 400 7% 300 800 boo 
BrowD .....-.065 2 4 800 5.00 lo 360 1000 500 
Un, of Califor’a 30 100 400 9.00 ... 260 1,200 500 
Columbia....... BOO NGED” cose. cnes 200 600 8,00C 800 
Cornell,about. .. ... 2.60 600 60 300 1,100 ou 
Dartmouth.. .. 20 #0 2.50 400 70 #00 90 boo 
Hamilton. " 36 3.00 5.00 60 350 800 450 
Harvard 300 «4,00 8.00 150 450 8,000 800 
Haverford © lee 0 eco! eee GS 
Illinois.......+.. 1 250 400 86 200 5oU s00 
Michigan Un... 30 80 1.60 5.00 ... 156 700 870 
N’thwest’n Un.. 10 50 1.80 606 45 250 600 350 
Oberlin 750 8 2.25 400 12 260 750 850 
Princeton....... 27 «86 «©6825 7.00 75 860 1,200 600 
Trimityr....s.ss0 os 5.00 6.00 90 800 1,000 S00 
Tufts... 1 Tb case eee «678 BBO 1,000 +550 
Union, ....00+006 ++ 16t 8.00 5.00 .. 800 800 500 
Un. of Virginia. 15 80 2.25 450 75 300 900 Boe 
Wesleyan Un... 18 36 2.76 5.00 75 800 1woo BOO 
Williams........ 1b Ww 8.00 6.00 7 300 1000 B00 
Yale. -- % 140 4,00 8,00 140 400 8,000 800 
Vassar ...... Room and Board, $300 100 500 1,40 600 





* Board and room. +t Room-rent and tuition. 


The facts of this table tend to reinforce 
the conclusion already suggested, that the 
cost of an education -is a barrier to many 
against chtering upon its pursuit. Nota 
few well-to-do families cannot easily draw 
$500 a year from the domestic exchequer 
for five years to send one child, perhaps 
one of several children, to college. Sf the 
money is thus used, its expenditure neces- 
sitates much curtailment in other financial 
directions, a curtailment which may seem 
to savor of injustice to other members of 
the family, equally deserving, and a cur- 
tailment which a dutiful son and brother 
would be the last toask. Young men fur- 
ther hesitate, and rightly hesitate, to handi- 
cap themselves with a debt at their en- 
trance upon a course ofstudy. The youth, 
therefore, who, from the ordinary family, 


goes to college, goes at a sacrifice on the © 


part of other members of the household. 
But, going with the purpose of making an 
education which is relatively so costly, he 
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usually goes, also, with the resolve of mak- 
ing it of most worth. Let us be grateful 
that, from boys thus circumstanced and 
thus determined, have come, are coming, 
and will continue to come, the men who 
most deeply and nobly influence public 
thought and action, scholarly culture and 
material achievement. 

The lesson of these facts is not that the 
colleges should reduce their charges for 
tuition and room rent, or that professors 
should receive smaller salaries. The lesson 
enforced is simply that the colleges should 
receive ample endowments for their prose- 
cution of their great work of training young 
men and young women. The colleges have 
the right to say to American wealth and 
competence: ‘Give us of your golden treas- 
ure, and we will give you treasure more pre- 


scious than gold—character disciplined and 


enriched for the service of humanity andthe 
divine glory.” American wealth has heard 
the call and obeyed nobly; it should con- 
tinue to hear and to obey. The scholarship, 
the beneficiary and other funds, though, in 
several colleges, already large, should re- 
ceive, in the case ot every worthy institu- 
tion, a great and immediate increase. In 
certain colleges this demand is nothing less 
than imperative. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
a —~—_ -- 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





Tue Literary Society held its usual fort- 
nightly meeting Saturday evening at the 
house of Colonel A. F. Rockwell, the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings in Washing- 
ton, and an intimate friend of General Gar- 
field, when the latter was living. I noticed, 
on entering, a fine oil painting of the Gen- 
eral, hanging above the piano at the end of 
the parlors, a replica of the one which has 
been engraved. The General was president 
of the society when he was nominated for 
the Presidency, and resigned when it be- 
came evident that the duties of the greater 
position were all-absorbing. Mr. A. R. 
Spofford, Librarian of Congress, was the 
successor of General Garfield, and Senutor 
Hawley is now president, with Mr. Kauff- 
mann, editor of the Washington Star, as vice- 
president. 

Dr. Gallaudett, Senator Ingalls, ex- 
Governor Curtin, Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Miss Dawes, daughter of the sen_ 
ator, are members. 

The society numbers fifty members, and 
has on its rull many names known to litera- 
ture and art. Mr. A.R. Spofford and Dr. 
Toner, of the Monument Commission, and 
Mr. Nordhoff, of the New York Herald, were 
the gentlemen commissioned for duty for 
the evening. Mr. Nordhoff is a tall, broad- 
shouldered man of forty, or thereabouts, 
with iron-gray hair and keen, bright, dark 
eyes, and a decisive, pleasant way of greet- 
ing acquaintances, that isan index of his 
character. He has just finished a beauti- 
ful house on K Street, in the fashionable 
quarter of the city; and he, his wife, and 
daughters fill it with a happy home and 
society life; a combination hard to make 
and rare to find, and very delightful when 
it is found, to those allowed to share it. 
Mr. Nordhoff read the translations of two 
German fairy stories. The first one, 
although by «a modern author, was 
like the simple old legends of Christ 
and the miracles he performed that one finds 
in German writings of two hundred years 
ago. Mr. Nordhoff declared that the story 
had no moral. But the delightful simplicity 
with which Christ was made a German, and 
meets a Suabian peasant, and the results 
of the meeting carried a moral of its own 
to all hearts—a sweet feeling of the univer- 
sal Christ-heart—-that, if he had come to 
Germany, it would have been as a peasant, 
and with a heart full of sympathy for the 
lowly; and this unconscious belief had in- 
spired the story. The second translation 
was made from the book, without notes, 
and with the preface that the author was 
a young Prussian officer, who had written 
the story while he was on the staff of a 
German general at the siege of Paris, in 
1870. That a young officer should feel the 
inclination and have the time to write such 
an odd, imaginative, semi-religious story 
at such a time, lent a double interest to the 
reading. In this story a rich man and a 
poor man die at the same time, and together 





of veal.” 


asked for, you know.” And Peter locked 
the door and went away; and another 
thousand years rolled by. Then Peter again 
opened the door, and asked the poor rich 
man how he liked it. 


the pleasure there is here!” said the poor 
rich man, with a very melancholy counte- 
nance. 


in Hell,” said Peter, ‘‘ and have been all this 
time.” 


Peter. 


forks and the fires?” said the man. 


have changed all that brimstone business. 
But perhaps you know where the devils 
are,” said he, significantly. 


ashamed that Peter felt sorry for him. 


and led the man up to the garret. ‘* Look 
through that crack,” said he. 


on tip-toe to see at all. 
up and peered through, and 
right into Heaven. 
and his holy mother and the angels, and 
over all a great, glorious light was shed, 
very unlike the darkness which had sur- 


poor rich man. He was so entranced with 
delight that he did not hear Peter go away, 


devoutly and lovingly, at the glory above 


so long, Iam not even worthy of so lowa 
seat as that.” 


pleasantly, and the crevice in the wall be- 
came a golden path, and Peter said: ‘‘Go 
straight on.” 


Mr. Spofford, upon the part which litera- 
ture had done to make famous the life of 
George Washington. There are seven lives 
of Julius Cesar written by various authors,” 
and of other distinguished men an increas- 
ing number; but of Washington there are 
more than seventy, outnumbering the others 
by ten or fifteen, and the one written by 
Washington Irving is the best of all. 


parts of the country, and then a little ac- 


been christened after the Father ot the 
Country; but the Doctor is a bachelor, as 
some lady suggested, and so is to be ex- 
cused. The most interesting monument is 


highest part of South Mountain, which is 





selves; all of it. They did not ask a grant 


start on the road to Peter’s Gate, where 
they knock and are at once admitted. Peter 
tells them to sit down and decide what 
they would like best in Heaven. 

The rich man decided that he would like 
a fine castle, a nice breakfast every morn- 
ing, and a good dinner—roast veal, apple 
sauce, and sausages, and the daily paper. 

** All right,” said Peter, when he came 
back; and the rich man was promptly in- 
ducted into a castle, and Peter locked the 
door and went away. A thousand years 
rolled away, and Peter looked in upon his 
charge. 

** How do you like it?” 

‘* Like it! Like it? Not at all!” clamored 
the man. ‘‘I am tired of a thousand years 


‘“‘Ah! I’m sorry. Still it is what you 


‘* But I might as well be in Hell for all 


‘Oh! didn’t you know? Why, you are 


The rich man was greatly astonished. 
‘Did you think this was Heayen?” said 


‘*But where are the devils and the pitch- 


Peter laughed. 
“Oh! we don’t have them now; we 


Then the man looked so convicted and 


‘*Come! Give me your hand!” said he, 


It was so high the man had to stand 
He stretched 
looked 
There was Christ 


rounded the outside of the castle of the 


and he stood there for a thousand years. 
When Peter came again the man did not 
turn at the sound of his steps, and Peter 
said : 

‘* What do you see?” 

‘*T see the poor man sitting on a stool at 
the foot of the throne and looking always, 


him.” 
‘* Would you like to go and do that, too?” 
‘* Alas, lam in Hell. I have been here 


Then Peter smiled very sweetly and 


The story was followed by a paper from 


Dr. Toner followed with an article upon 
the monuments to Washington in different 


count of the uses to which the name of 
Washington had been applied. The num- 
ber of towns, counties, rivers, mountains, 
seas, lakes, which bear the immortal name 
is very great, and the Doctor only omitted 
one item, the number of children who have 


one built in 1809, by the inhabitants of 
Boonesboro, Md., and the farmers of the 
country around the town. They decided 
that they wanted a monument to Washing- 
ton, and that they would put it upon the 


near them. And they quietly did it them- 











of money from the state, or from the Na- 
tional Treasury. The farmers themselves 
fell to and gave day’s work to the hauling 
of the stone and setting the blocks of un- 
dressed sandstone, which compose the foun- 
dation and the shelf. It was completed 
promptly, and stands to-day, like a cairn, a 
lonely, affectionate tribute from a quiet, 
honest population, and, from its high sta- 
tion on the mountain’s brow, is a land- 
mark to the country round. 

Mr. Cleveland is producing some aston- 
ishment, by his more recent nominations, 
among the rank and file of Democratic poli- 
ticians. The Senate promptly confirms, 
however, everything he sends, and the Re- 
publican members, not having the responsi- 
bility on their shoulders, are s.nilingly will- 
ing to see the other party disgusted when 
they feel that the merits of some especial 
candidate are not treated with proper re- 
spect. The nomination of Mr. Phelps is 
one of these surprises, as nobody had ever 
heard of him before, outside of Burlington, 
or Rutland. But he is, perhaps, the most 
able lawyer in his state, and he will not 
have to contend with the difficulties of a 
foreign language, which makes England 
such a desirable post. He will not fill so 
large a place as Mr. Lowell with the better 
class of English; but there are few who 
could do that, even in Mr. Lowell’s own 
party. A scholar, a poet, and a high-bred 
gentleman, make a combiration not to be 
found every day. Governor MacLane is a 
little elderly among those appointed by the 
present Government, who have, as a rule, 
been young men. Under the administra- 
tion of Pierce, he was Minister to China, 
and he was sent to Mexico by Buchanan 
as a Commissioner in diplomatic matters. 
He has a _ residence in Washington, 
and is known in society here as a 
gentleman of polished manners, and 
full of pleasant reminiscences of his 
past experiences as a diplomat and 
minister. Mr. Pendleton is to go to Ger- 
many, and that is the best received of all 
the list. He has long been popular with 
the best elements of his party. The Pen- 
dleton Civil Service Bill probably cost him 
his seat in Congress; andas Mr. Cleveland 
appears to intend living up to that bill, this 
is an especially creditable appointment. 
There has already been death among 
the new officers. Mr. Edwin Clark, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, ranking 
next to Secretary Lamar, died of pneu- 
monia a few days after his arrival here. 
He was an intimate friend of Mr. Lamar, to 
whom his sudden death was a great shock. 
He was a young man, and the Secretary 
would probably have depended much upon 
his energy when, as a mutual friend said, 
‘“Mr. Lamar gets snowed under with the 
rush for positions in his department.” 

I hada little experience of this rush for 
positions myself the other day ; amusing be- 
cause I was not of the hungry crowd myself. 
1 wae searching for the remains of the Census 
Department,which has now been dissolved 
as a separate bureau, and the work is to be 
finished by the Interior Department. The 
doorkeeper at the outside entrance never 
had heard of Colonel Seaton or Mr. Rich- 
ards, but thought that at a certain office I 
could bear of them, if they were in the 
building. This was the beginning of a half 
hour’s walk through the long, dusky halls 
of the Interior Department. Swarms of 
people were moving to and fro, and there 
was a feeling of hurry, of desperate seek- 
ing in the very air. In every office which 
I entered the clerk met me and took my 
measure inasecond—‘‘Hum! A lady? Yes. 
What is she after?” It was written on his 
face, though he did not speak the words. 
They were polite and firm, but not smiling 
until they heard my errrand. Then they 
thawed out, and beamingly sent me on to 
another office with smiles and words of 
cheer. The face of the clerk in the appoint- 
ment office was seamed with wrinkles as he 
looked up at me with desperate patience. 
Other women were hurrying in there, with 
their hands full of papers to be filed. 1 was 
‘* another of ’em.” 

When he heard my errand his face 
smoothed until I could see that he was 
quite a young man, whereas I had thought 
him at least middle-aged. He was bland 
and obliging to such a degree that hd got 
up and left his seat to look in the Directory. 
His relief at finding that I only needed a 





little information, and did not want to be 
the seven hundredth applicant for one 
place, or the eight hundredth for another, 
was so evident that I almost congratulated 
him audibly. 

The Saturday receptions at the White 
House have at last settled into the regular 
routine. The one given last week was very 
brilliant. The darkened windows of the 
East Room were filled with towering paims, 
and the mantels covered with cut flowers. 
The gas was lighted everywhere, and every- 
where it was cheerful and warm. Miss 
Cleveland stood in the Blue Parlor, by the 
door of the Red Room, and guests came 
through, passed in front of her, and went 
on through the Green Room, and on to the 
East Room, or through the hall into the 
conservatory, which is very beautiful at this 
time with azalea blossoms and other early 
Spring flowers; that is, hot-house Spring 
flowers. There are no indications of any on 
the outside of glass, even in the markets, 
where arbutus usually appears long ere this. 
A string band played in the hall, and nearly 
all the ladies in official and diplomatic 
society were present. Miss Cleveland 
wore adress of black Spanish guipure over 
a princess dreks of lavender silk, the neck 
cut square and trimmed with a broad band 
of lavender ostrich feathers. Mrs. Hoyt, 
her sister, and Miss VanVechten, of Al- 
bany, received with her. The experiment 
of receiving in the East Room, and by day- 
light, was tried by Mrs. Hayes, as well as 
Miss Cleveland, and not found to be a suc- 
cess. People like to loiter and look about 
them alittle, and not be sternly kept in line 
and promptly handed out as soon as they 
have made a bow to the hostess and her 
friends. That sort of reception was soon 
found to be a very machine-like affair, and 
was promptly abolished by Mrs Hayes, and 
Miss Cleveland had the same experience, 
and is now following the footsteps of her 
predecessors. 

Mr. Cleveland has surprised and—yes, I 
think, disappointed—the religious public a 
little by selecting a quiet church in the old 
part of the city, upon Four-and-a-hai { 
Street, as the place which he will attend. 
The church has sent many vigorous off- 
shoots to the new and fashionable part of 
the town, and has itself lost sometbing of 
its attendance for that reason. Before the 
War the houses on C Street, Indiana and 
Louisiana Avenue and Fourth and Fifth 
Streets were the homes of the leaders in 
social and political life, and many old fami- 
lies still linger in the region, and there are 
many stately old houses of that period still 
kept up in that quarter. Upon C Street 
ence lived Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, and Col. 
Thomas Benton and Dr. Bailey, of the 
National Era,who occupied the corner of C 
and Four-and-a- half Streets before his nomi- 
nation. Representative Greenleaf was near- 
ly opposite him, and in the neighborhood 
are Senator Maxey, of Texas, Senator Vest, 
of Missouri, and Senator Hawley, of Cun- 
necticut. But that quarter of the city is 
considered *‘ very far off” by the people 
who live in the pretty new houses in the 
northwest quarter. 

Dr. Byron Sunderland, the pastor of the 
church now liable to become fashionable, 
if it is true that a President really can effect 
that, is a very able and efficient pastor, 
prompt, energetic, warm-hearted, and has 
always had the reputation of being very 
eloquent. Mrs. Cleveland, the mother of 
the President, knew him and liked him in 
his early days, as a young pastor in a small 
town in New York State. 

The Senators, that is to say, those who 
have been here all Winter, are not sorry to 
see the end of the session. Four months 
of the wear and tear of a last session, in 
which passing bills, even the best ones, will 
not insure their becoming laws, because of 
refractory disposition, or delay on the part 
of the House, becomes a burden after 
awhile. 

Some of the new senators—Mr. Chase, of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Spooner, of Wisconsin, 
and Governor Stanford—have bad in this 
session little chance to show their mettle. 
Mr. Evarts, of New York, and Mr. Black- 
burn, of Kentucky, have records made iu 
other ways, the latter having been promoted 
from the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Evarts and Mr. Stanford sit side by side in 
the Senate, and offer a great contrast to 
each other. Mr. Evarts is small, keen, 
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gray-haired, with a Roman nose and a face 
strongly marked with characteristic lines. 
Mr. Stanford is large, broad, and full, with 
thick, brown hair, and a quiet, rather hand- 
some face—not weak, but with its expres- 
sion of strength more latent, less on the 
surface, than his acute-faced neighbor. 

As one sees the body together during the 
last moments before adjournment, which 
are always solemn, One cannot help hoping 
that it will meet, with unbroken ranks, next 


year. 


WasuinaTon, D. C. 
— <o__—_— 


WORK FOR THE SECRETARY OF 
STA 





BY JAMES F. OOLBY, ESQ. 





NATIONAL interests will soon compel the 
United States to define anew its foreign 
policy. Our geographical position making 
it possible to avoid entangling alliances, 
the first administration wisely adopted the 
policy of strict attention to domestic affairs, 
steady avoidance of foreign complications, 
and firm insistence that the powers of one 
hemisphere shall not meddle in the politics 
of the other. The policy thus inaugurated 
was followed by successive administrations 
for more than three-quarters of a century. 
It contributed immeasurably to our peace 
and prosperity, and has made the United 
States the great neutral power of the world. 
Despite the strong presumption thus raised 
in its favor, during the past eight years the 
germs of a new foreign policy have ap- 
peared. Mr. Evarts interfered in Egyptian 
affairs; then Mr. Blaine in the Chili-Peru- 
vian war; andthe United States was repre- 
sented in an European Conference, engaged 
in partitioning Central Africa, and the Senate 
was recently discussing the expediency of 
an alliance of vague if not unlimited liabil- 
ity with Nicaragua. In view of the rapid 
development of these diplomatic germs, 
the present administration can hardly avoid 
choosing between a definite abandonment, 
or an express reaffirmation of our tradi- 
tional foreign policy. Possibly the time 
may come when we shall have more to 
gain than to lose by entering the European 
concert; but the proof ought to be conclu- 
sive and our Navy powerful; for our pri- 
mary interest is still, and must continue to 
be, in America, and such action will give 
the states of the Old World more than a 
color of right to interfere in Panama and 
Nicaragua. Advocates of a “spirited 
foreign policy,” and of an ‘‘ extension of 
our political influence,” say or imply that 
our Secretary of State can be useful only by 
meddling in foreign politics. The founders 
of our Government, not having been under 
such illusion, our traditional foreign policy 
has limited the subjects of our diplomacy ; 
but it has left ample scope in the state 
department for the powers of Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, Webster and Seward. 
These statesmen never failed promptly to 
assert and firmly maintain our international 
rights; but they left unsettled international 
questions numerous and serious enough to 
keep the most energetic minister of foreign 
affairs, who seeks the public weal, out of 
mischief. 

Among these subjects needing the early 
attention of the Secretary of State are: 

1. Prevention of fraudulent naturaliza- 
tion. No one class of questions, perhaps, 
has, directly or indirectly, occasioned our 
State Department more trouble than that 
connected with naturalization. The em- 
barrassments recently caused by the con- 
finement in ‘‘ British dungeons” of persons 
claiming American citizenship, would not 
have arisen if our State Department had 
persistently sought legislative sanction for 
the application to such claimants of the 
rule adopted in our treaty with Wtrtem- 
berg in 1868, that the intent not to return 
to the country in which one has been 
naturalized may be held to exist when such 
person renews and continues for more than 
two years his residence in his native coun- 
try. The policy of encouraging immigra- 
tion, the bidding of rival parties for new- 
made voters, and the long denial by one of 
our great parties of the existence of such a 
status as that of United States citizenship, 
have produced a lax naturalization law, 
Which has been laxly administered by a 
large number of local courts. There has 
been no uniformity in the procedure, or in 
the mode of keeping the records of these 
© ourts, or in the form of the certificates 





issued by them. In December, 1875, Presi- 
dent Grant, calling the attention of Gon- 
gress to the invitation to fraud given by 
the law, said: ‘“‘On many occasions it has 
been brought to the knowledge of the Gov- 
ernment that certificates of naturalization 
are held, and protection or interference 
claimed, by parties who admit, not only 
that they were not within the United 
States at the time of the pretended natural- 
ization, but that they have never resided in 
the United States; in others, the certificate 
and record of the court show on their face 
that the persons claiming to be naturalized 
had not resided the required time in the 
United States; in others, it is admitted, 
upon examination, that the requirements 
of law have not been complied with; in 
some cases, even certificates have been 
matters of purchase. These are not iso- 
lated cases, arising at rare intervals, but of 
common occurrence, and which are re. 
ported from all quarters of the globe. 
Such a fraud being discovered, however, 
there is no practicable means within the con- 
trol of the Government by which the record 
of naturalization can be vacated.” The 
evils thus described in 1875, continue; but 
the State Department seems to have ceased 
its efforts to induce Congress to create a 
Bureau of Naturalization for the preserva- 
tion of records and the detection of frauds, 
or, at least, to provide a practicable method 
by which, upon the dliscovery of fraud, the 
record of naturalization can be vacated. 


2. The status of American women who 
may marry foreigners, and of children born 
in a foreign country of American parents. 
The general rule of law is that women ac- 
quire, at marriage, the nationality of their 
husbands. By our laws, however, a woman 
born in the United States, marrying a for- 
eigner, continues to be a subject of the 
United States, though an alien woman, 
marrying a citizen of the United States, 
acquires his nationality. The result is 
what is called double nationality, with all 
its inconveniences. A woman born in the 
United States, who marries an Englishman, 
ought not, in the event of war between the 
two countries, to be held guilty of treason 
if she adheres to our enemies, her hus- 
band’s countrymen; giving them aid and 
comfort. 

The status of children born in foreign 
countries, of American parents, also needs 
attention. The feudal rule was that chil- 
dren born within the territorial limits cf a 
state, of foreign parents, became its sub- 
jects. The United States still clings to 
this notion, which, as Bluntschli suid, 
‘*brought man down to the position of an 
appendage to the soil.” By the modern 
rule, which first appeared in the Code Na- 
poleon, a child takes the nationality of its 
parents, unless, upon becoming of age, it 
manifests a wish to become a citizen of the 
state in which it was born. When foreign 
commerce was small, few persons traveled, 
and only ambassadors resided abroad, the 
feudal rule worked little inconvenience, 
but the changed conditions of modern so- 
ciety, which have led to the adoption of 
the modern rule in France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Spain, 
Belgium, Greece, Russia, and Bolivia, re- 
quire its adoption in the United States. 

3. The protection of our carrying trade 
by the adoption of the rules of 1856. In 
some European states liability to capture on 
the sea, in time of war, was formerly deter- 
mined by the nationality of the goods; in 
others, it depended on the nationality of 
the ship carrying the goods. In 1856, 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Russia, 
Prussia, Sardinia, and Turkey adopted the 
following rules: (a.) ‘The neutral flag 
covers enemy’s goods, with the exception 
of contraband of war.” (Free ships make 
free goods.) (6.) ‘‘ Neutral goods, with 
the exception of contraband of war, are not 
liable to capture under an enemy’s flag.” 
Other states were asked to adopt these 
rules; and the only important states which 
have refused are Spain, Mexico, and the 
United States. We declined, because the 
invitation was to adopt four rules in their 
entirety, one of which, that abolishing pri- 
vateering, was believed to be disadvan- 
tageous to states having weak navies. Yet 
it had been the traditional aim of our diplo- 
macy to engraft upon international law the 
rule, ‘‘free ships make free goods”; our 

Government was, when this invitation was 





received, negotiating with separate states 
for its adoption; but because of the doubt- 
ful gain of privateering we refused what 
we had sought for sixty years,unless allowed 
all we wanted, the exemption of innocent 
private property, which European states 
would not permit. Our capacity to do the 
work of privateers—the police work of the 
sea for which clumsy men-of-war are unfit 
— without privateers, was proven during 
the Rebellion. Privateering is a resource 
of the weaker belligerent, and while it 
might aid us if in war with astronger naval 
power, by drawing its ships of war from 
active service to the work of convoying 
merchantmen, such advantage would be 
small, compared with that which might 
reasonably be expected to follow our adop- 
tion of the rules of 1856. Geographical 
position and political traditions making us 
a neutral state, the carrying trade of bellig- 
erents might then, if wé had a merchant 
marine, often seek the protection of our 
flag, thus adding to our freights while war 
lasts, and perhaps contributing to our 
permanent advantage. By refusing to ac- 
cede to the declaration of 1856, the United 
States deliberately surrenders any advant- 
ages which a European war might bestow 
upon its commerce; for, as that declaration 
binds only its signatories, they alone are 
entitled to its benefits, and we could not 
compete with other neutral carriers for the 
belligerent’s freight. 

Such subjects as these enumerated do 
not make the staple of brilliant foreign 
policies; but they are sufficiently difficult 
and important to keep the ablest Secretary 
of State, who secks to secure his country’s 
peace and happiness, busy for at least four 
years. Nor do these subjects exhaust the 
list. An extension of the Extradition 
Remedy till every extradition treaty shall 
include all criminal breaches of trust, cases 
of fraud, the purpose of which is to obtain 
property or money, offenses against bank- 
rupt laws, and offenses relating to coinage, 
isimperatively needed. Our thirty-one ex- 
tradition treaties, whose varied texts have 
produced conflicting interpretations, doubt 
and insecurity, should give way as early as 
possible to a single Extradition Union 
Treaty. The importation of criminals and 
paupers has only been checked; interna- 
tional copyright is still denied the intellec- 
tual toiler; the regulation of the Northeast 
fisheries is a makeshift, incompatible with 
the steady growth of an important industry ; 
the laws of war, vague and fluctuating, 
need codification; several of our commer- 
cial treaties require revision; the three rules 
defining the duties of a neutral state, 
adopted by Great Britain and the United 
States at Geneva, in 1872, have not yet been 
accepted by other powers, though the con- 
tracting states agreed to invite such action; 
and, finally, the control of an interoceanic 
canal consistently with existing treaty obli- 
gations, or the securing of an honorable re- 
lease from such obligations, is left to tax the 
highest diplomatic skill. Jingoism may 
evoke cheers from an unthinking crowd; 
but, while these subjects await successful 
treatment, it is not true that a new foreign 
policy is necessary to enable the Secretary 
of State to be useful. The extension of our 
foreign com merce must bring us into con- 
tact with conflicting interests, and it will be 
increasingly difficult in practice to avoid 
all entangling alliances; but it will be well 
for the country, when urged to rush into 
international politics, to remember that 
almost the last official utterance of its dis- 
tinguished and experienced diplomatist, 
the late George P. Marsh, was a hope ‘‘ that 
the vastly greater interests of our internal 
commerce, industry and government may 
not be sacrificed to considerations con- 
nected with our foreign policy.” 

New Haven, Conn.” 





A TEST OF CIVILIZATION. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 





Tue recent news of the opening of Crow 
Creek Reservation in Dakota by executive 
order, wasa severe ordeal to some “ civil- 
ized” and ‘‘ educated” Indians, Our first 
feeling was that the ‘‘ savage” nature had 
unexpectedly broken forth again, when 
from under the guiet dress and manner of 
more than one Hampton student of some 

two or three years’ standing we were sur- 





prised by « burst of true Indian eloquence, 





couched in pretty fair English. Even a 
graphic gesture illustrating the use of the 


‘famous tomahawk was not wanting. What 


could be said of an apparently safe and 
reasonatfle young man who would compare 
the whites to the prairie grass and the fury 
of the red man to a prairie fire? 

Let us look for a moment at the proynca- 
tion. Whatever may be the decision as to 
the technical legality of the order (and the 
case bids fair to go against it), there can be 
little question of its injustice. Possibly 
there was a legal, decidedly there was no 
moral, right. The Crow Creek Reservation 
was plainly included in the terms of the 
Great Sioux Treaty of 1868, and had been 
officially so recognized. That the [ndians 
believed it to be their home, wholly and 
forever theirs, theirs by an older law than 
that of the United States, no one pretends 
todoubt. It was theirs, first by right of 
possession—there being no proof that the 
original title has ever been extinguished— 
and finally by solemn sreaty with the Gov- 
ernment. 

A commission was sent out two years 
ago to induce the Sioux to part with some 
millions of acres, including the very terri- 
tory which has just been thrown open; it 
failed, and its methods of procedure were 
sharply questioned. A bill was afterward 
drawn up, approved by the Indian Rights 
Association and by the Indian Commis- 
sioners, which provided for the cession of 
such lands at a fair rate of compensation 
and under proper safeguards. This bill 
passed the Senate, but i never came be- 
Sore the House. It is a curious coincidence 
that at the very end of the session, an exec- 
utive order was secretlyeand hurriedly is- 
sued, under the auspices of Secretary 
Teller, forestalling its operation! A 
good part of the territory in question is 
quietly appropriated, and no compensation 
whatever vouchsafed to the Indian. 

This much abused and idealized and 
little-known personge, by the way, has u 
keen sense of abstract justice, and a good 
deal of human nature to back it. It is 
something of a shock to one’s struggling 
ideas of civilization as a saving grace, and 
the white man as a friend and a brother, to 
discover said brother quietly picking your 
pocket, and to see worse sins committed in 
the name of civilization than the untutored 
savage ever dreamed of. This act of ‘‘open- 
ing up”’ an Indian reservation is simply an 
act of robbery to the poor, ignorant Indian 
who suffers by it; and, strange to say, 
civilization and Christianity don’t mate- 
rially alter the point of view. It isn’t 
merely a loss of property to him either; it’s 
a loss of home. A passionate local attach- 
ment is characteristic of the aboriginal 
American, and decidedly not characteristic 
of the ‘“‘ American” as we know him. 

More, even, than loss of home, it’s s loss 
of faith. ‘It will break it up! It will 
break it all up!” was the cry of one whose 
heart was set upon the progress of his peo- 
ple, already so hopeful. It is not a matter 
to argue about. Put yourself in his place. 
Isn’t this news to one of our Indians the 
hardest possible test of the highest possible 
grace? 

How has he borne it? A ‘* council letter” 
was written by a Hampton student to the 
chiefs and to the people at his home, without 
advice and knowing nothing but the bare 
fact of white settlement under aggravated 
circumstances, which may be interpreted 
substantially as follows. Justice cannot, 
of course, be done to the Indian rhetoric. 

‘*You have asked’ me to keep my eyes 
open and to keep my ears open, and to let 
you know of what I see andhear. I have 
done as you asked me, And now the time 
has come for me to tell you something. I 
want to tell you that you have friends of 
whom you know nothing. You have no 
idea that there are men and women at the 
East who think of you and care for your 
own good. But I have seen with my eyes 
and heard with my ears, and I know that 
you have these friends. Nobody told me 
this. I found it out for myself. 

‘*T know that it is very hard to be patient. 
If somebody pricks you with some sharp 
thing, you feel pain and you have to cry 
out. Youcannot keep still. It is just so 
now. The white men have taken away 
your lands, and you do not know how to 
keep still. But you must be patient, and 





let your friends work for you. Do aot 
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make any trouble with your neighbor, with 
your friend, with your brother, the white 
man. Wait a little. When I hear more 
about it I will let you know.” 

That robbery under the forms of, the law 
was barbarism. This is civilization! 

HAMPTON, VA. 

Ee eee 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


PRELUDE OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH LECTURE, 





(DELIVERED IN THE TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY NOON, 
MAROH 2D, 1486.) 

A NEW EVANGELICAL CREED—SOUND AND UN- 
SOUND OCONGREGATIONALIOM — REPORT OF THE 
LECTURESHIP COMMITTEE—ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR 
STUART, OF LIBERIA COLLEGE —THE REGENERATION 
OF AFRICA—LETTER FROM PROFESSOR PARK ON THE 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, 


Mra. Cook was absent from Tremont Temple, 
Monday noon, March 23d, on account of the death 
of his father, William Henry Cook, at the fam- 
ily residence * Cliff Seat,” in Ticonderoga, N. 
Y. The Rev, Dr. A. J. Gordon presided. On 
calling the meeting to order, he said : 

Moat of you have already been made aware that 
Mr. Cook is absent necessarily this morning, on ac- 
count of the death of hishonored father. I am sure 
I voice the sentiment of this audience in extending 
to him our most sincere sympathy in this great 
bereavement in the loss of one to whom he has 
often told me he owed more than to any man liv- 
ing. We all, with general consent, extend to him our 
sincere commiseration in this sorrow through which 
he has been called to pass. 

The Rev, Dr. A. H. Plumb read the prelude 
which Mr. Cook had prepared on ** A New Evan- 
gelical Creed.” This address included a copy of 
the creed itself, a document which will be found 
below in full, and which was received with pro- 
found and eager attention. ‘The audience was 
large, and would haye crowded any church in 
the city. The annual report of the lectureship 
committee summarizes the record of the Boston 
Monday Lectures during the ten years since 
they were begun. Among the signatures to this 
repors are those of Secretary Clark, of the 
American Board, and President Warren, of Bos- 
ton University, as, well as those of the Rev. Dr. 
Gordon and other officers of the Boston Monday 
Lectureship Association, Professor Stuart, of 
Liberia, by invitation of Mr. Cook, made a brief 
address on *‘The Regeneration of Africa.” It 
was received with the most marked favor by the 
audience, A letter from Professor Park concluded 
the symposium on the Christian Evidences, The 
tenth season of Monday lectures is thus closed ; 
but Mr. Cook’s final lecture in the course was 
unavoidably deferred, and will be written out 
and published next week. 


THE PRELUDE. 


There has lately been adopted, by a company 
of Christian believers, at Worcester, as a basis 
for the organization of a new Congregational 
Church, a Declaration of Faith that has such re- 
markable merit of both matter and form that 
there can be little doubt of its wide adoption, or 
of ita ultimately becoming a standard and a 
classic in the history of creeds. It has already 
received the approval of several of the very 
highest theological authorities, and of many 
learned and devout preachers as wellas of en- 
lightened and progressive men of affairs. Its 
comprehensive merit is that it reads as if written 
by some great theologian while on his knees, It 
is a creed that might be sung by martyrs at the 
stake, or chanted as an anthem in churches and 
cathedrals, or placed as a pillow under the heads 
of the dying. 

A reading of this document, which may per- 
haps be called the Worcester Creed, will show 
that among its excellences are : 

1. Its doctrinal soundness, especially on topics 
of the most vital import in evangelical creeds, 
such as the Divine Unity and Triunity, the neces- 
sity of the New Birth, the vicariousness of the 
Atonement, the religious infallibility of the 
Scriptures, the resurrection of both the just and 
the unjust, immortality, and the limitation of 
probation to the present life. 

2. Its devotional tone. No creed known to 
the history of symbols has so much the mood 
of a psalm or a prayer. Its liturgical forms of 
expression are of extraordinary merit, and can- 
not fail to endear themselves to the mind and 
heart, once accustomed to their use in the holy 
of holies of the religious life. 

3. Its faithfulness to the historic forms of 
Congregationalism. 

4. Its preservation of evangelical unity in 
essentials, 

5. Its adaptation to promote revivals. 

6. Its adaptation to inspirit missions. 

7, Its avoidance of technical and merely 
scholastic phraseology, and its employment of 
clear and vivid modern or biblical language. 

8. Its progressive and scientific spirit. 

9. Its intensely practical, religious, conserva- 

ive and biblical spirit. 

10 Its fitness to counteract current religious 
miachiefs and errors. 
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11. Its reconcilement of orthodoxy with pro- 
gressive thought, by its combination of the best 
elements of all that is old and of all that is new 
in creeds, 

12. Its thoroughly Christocentric structure and 
tone, 

This creed is not a fast and loose compromise 
between sound and unsound opinions. It is not 
a tissue of loopholes, It will not be said of it 
by those engaged in practical religious labor that 
it will not work well when preached to average 
men. It is acreed of the New Continuation and 
not of the New Departure. For combination of 
doctrinal soundness with devotional fervor, and 
spiritual, scientific and practical insight this 
Creed has never been surpassed in the whole his- 
tory of symbols. It will not be said of it that a 
man could believe and practice all it requires him 
to hold, and yet die unsaved, 

It is the joy of my life to emphasize the hid- 
den half of Christian unity, or the truths in the 
assertion of which all evangelical believers 
agree. I am, I hope, more than a Congrega- 
tionalist and more than a Pan-Presbyterian or 
a Pan-Anglican. I am a pan-denominational- 
ist; that is, a friend of all the evangelical de- 
nominations, and I do not underrate the glories 
of any one of them, although I now make myself 
a fool in glorying in the achievements of Con- 
gregationalists. I have been forced once to 
criticise unsound Congregationalism, both as a 
doctrine and asa polity ; and you will bear with 
me, therefore, if I now eulogize sound Congre- 
gationalism. 

A good creed is a gate to a city that hath 
toundations. A misleading creed may be a road 
to destruction; or, if both misleading and al- 
luring, it may become what Shakespeare calls a 
primrose path to the eternal bon-fire. A sound 
creed has in it health, peace, perfection for 
society, the churches and the individual; an un- 
sound creed breathes spiritual pestilence. 

What are the achievements of Congregation- 
alism in its sound form, of which the creed I am 
about to read is an embodiment? 

1, Under Oliver Cromwell and John Milton, 
Congregationalism ruled England. In the Com- 
monwealth period of British history, Congrega- 
tionalism had the chief religious power. It was 
the predominant political force. A majority of 
Cromwell’s famous Committee of Triers were 
Congregationalists. Congregationalism and In- 
dependency brought Charles I to the scaffold. 
Congregationalism smote the frowning rock of 
tyranny in Church and State, and there gushed 
forth those springs of liberty which were the 
headwaters of the English Revolution of 1688, 
and of American civilization. 

The histurian Froude says: ‘ Whatever exists 
at this moment in England and Scotland of con- 
scientious fear of doing evil is a remnant of the 
convictions which were branded by the Calvin- 
ists into the people’s heart.” 

2. Congregationalism had an important share 
in forming the Westminster Catechism. Good- 
win and Nye, members of the Westminster As- 
sembly, are the patriarchs of English Cengrega- 
tionalism. 

8. The Westminster Confession of Faith, ex- 
cept only the topic of Church Government, has 
always been, for substance of doctrine, the Con- 
gregational Creed. It was reaffirmed in the 
Savoy Confession in Great Britain; it was re- 
affirmed in the Saybrook Platform and the Cam_ 
bridge Platform in New England. It was reaf- 
firmed as lately as 1865 in general but most sig- 
nificant terms by the National Congregational 
Council assembled on Burial Hill at Plymouth, 

4, Congregationalism came to America in the 
“Mayflower.” It landed on Plymouth Rock. 
“Puritan Congregationalism,” says Philip 
Schaff (‘‘Creeds of Christendom,” Vol. I., p. 825), 
‘is the father of New England, and one of the 
grandfathers of the American Republic, and it 
need not be ashamed of its children. 

5. Congregationalism planted the common 
schoo] system in the rocky soil of New England. 

6. It has founded most of the New England 
colleges and many of the Western. Harvard 
Yale, Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst, Oberlin, 
Olivet, Beloit, Tabor, Colorado Colleges, with 
others now rising on the Pacific slope, are its 
sons, The sound of its college bells is heard 
from sea to sea. In proportion to its numbers 
as a denomination, it has done more than any 
other American body of Christians for collegi- 
ate education. . 

7. It established the oldest theological halle, 
and maintained in them lofty standards of free- 
dom in investigation, of soundness in doctrine, 
of scholarship and of piety. 

8. It has been among the foremost in the work 
for missions at home and abroad. 

9. It has had a succession of great and 
sound theologians. As to all that is central in 
the Congregational faith, it may claim the 
loftiest Presbyterian and Baptist theologians, as 
in some sense its own also, But, in New Eng- 
land, Providence has raised up men of extra- 
ordinary native endowment and spiritual at- 
tainment to teach the Congregational faith. 

10. Congregationalism has the peculiar glory 
of having been taught as a theology to be 
preached to the people and by theologians who 
were themselves many of them great preachers, 
and not merely recluses. It has been practical 


and not scholastic in its origin. It came from 
the pulpit much more than from the cloister. 

It has been marked by a series of great relig- 
ious awakenings, which have, from time to time, 
renewed the health of the churches and been 
among the foremost instruments used by divine 
Providence in preparing the nation for its great- 
est tasks and triumphs. 

11. In New England, and especially in Massa- 
chusetts, Congregationalism has been sharpened, 
balanced, and clarified in all its statements by a 
prolonged and successful conflict with the most 
acute forms of liberalism. New England theol- 
ogy, in its freshest and soundest form, is thus 
peculiarly adapted to the wants of an age which 
loves clear thought and free investigation. Eng- 
lish Congregationalism has had no such conflict. 
Nowhere in the world has Congregationalism 
been more strengthened and ennobled by debate 
than in New England. 

12. Itis the glory of Congregationalism that it 
has empbasized the truths which experience 
shows to be effectual in producing regenerated 
religious life in the individual and in the com- 
munity. It has not insisted only on the truths 
which it holds in common with liberalism. It 
has been forced by its history to defend with es- 
pecial care those truths which are peculiar to the 
evangelical faith. Experience for centuries 
shows that it is on these that the practical power 
of Christianity depends. New England theology 
in its best present shape is one of the most per- 
fectly equipped fortresses now in existence for 
the defense of the most distinctively evangelical 
truths. 

Born in revivals, wrought out in the most 
practical forms of religious labor, sharpened by 
prolonged conflict with liberalism, New England 
theology may naturally be presumed to be better 
adapted to the wants of American life than any 
imported system of theological thought. This 
presumption is justified by the results of that 
theology in its application to life. 

13. Congregationalism owes all its triumphs to 
its soundness. It was becauee of its thoroughly 
evangelical faith that it overthrew state churches, 
founded free commonwealths, established 
schools, and organized missions. 

The soul of the Puritans was transtigured by 
the overwhelming convictions that God is ; that 
he so rules the universe that, without holiness, 
there can be no blessedness; that deliverance 
from the love and guilt of sin are necessary to 
peace in his presence ; that the Scriptures are an 
infallible rule of religious faith and practice ; 
that they reveal God as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost and yet as one; the Deity of Christ, the 
necessity of the New Birth, the necessity of the 
Atonement, the final judgment determined by 
deeds done in the body, the life everlasting. 

14. In regard to all these essentials, Congre- 
gationalism is in thorough agreement with evan- 
gelical Christendom. Its glory and its fruitful- 
ness are in its harmony with the vital truths in 
which all scholarly and aggressive Christians 
agree. 

All these truths are summarized with unsur- 
passed clearness and felicity of expression, and 
with unequaled nobleness of spiritual tone, in 
that form of sound words which I now read, and 
to which may Providence grant usefulness as 
abounding in the future as the best of similar_ 
words have had in the past. 

The creed has the following prefatory sen-. 
tences : 

“This creed is designed to be read at the organ- 
ization of anew church, at the reception of new 
members into a church, and on any special occasions 
when it is desirable to repeat the Confession. Some 
pastors may deem it meet to read Articles V, VI, 
VII, VIII, immediately before the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. Of course, every church will 
decide for itself how far it will allow individual 
members of it to make exceptions to any article in its 
creed, 

The twelfth article of this creed has been read 
at the close of sermons, on the necessity of 
immediate repentance, the indispensableness of 
an atonement, and the urgency of missions, 
Five of the articles can be used separately. An 
eminent theologian has suggested that the fifth, 
» sixth, seventh, and eighth articles be read at the 
communion table, or immediately before the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Eucharist. Is it nota 
significant proof that a creed has high qualities 
that it can be used, not only without any sense 
of dissonance, but with an inspiring effect in 
the loftiest moods of assembled or secluded 
worshipers? This creed will be found to match 
the holiest instants of both public and secret 
devotion. 

On an Easter morning, it is a custom in certain 
parts of Germany, near Magdeburg, for a pro- 
cession of Christians to be conducted, before 
sunrise, to the sacred enclosures of the ceme- 
teries, and there to chant au anthem and repeat 
a creed, made impressive by its own truths and 
by the most hallowed associations. “We now 
recite our faith,” the procession says as with 
one voice, ‘and we do so in presence of the 
dead ; and we are willing that the Princes of the 
Air and the Powers of Darkness should hear.” 
Above the graves of our sainted dead, and in 
presence of Heaven and Earth and the Abyss, 
let us stand in the endless but vanishing proces- 





with one voice, from age to age. God be with 


us as he was with our fathers! 


A DECLARATION OF FAITH. 
“T, We believe in one living and true God, who is 
the Creator of the heavens and the earth and of all 
things therein, and is infinite, unchangeable, eter- 
nal, in power and knowledge, in holiness, justice, 
loving-kindness, wisdom, and grace. 
‘*II. We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments were given by the infallible inspir- 
ation of God, so that they present the true views 
and sanction no faise views, of religious and mora 
doctrine and duty, and are our ultimate and only 
perfect rale of faith and practice. 
“III. We believe that the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit are each infinite in every divine 
perfection, are each to be supremely loved and wor- 
shiped ; that they exist in an entire, a mysterioua, 
an adorable union; are one, and only one, being: 
are one, and the only one, God. 
“ITV. We believe that God is love; that he is the 
Lawgiver, who desires that all men should obey his 
commandments, all of which are holy, just, and 
good; that he is the Sovereign by whom all the 
saints were chosen in Christ before the foundation 
of the world; that they should be holy, and witnout 
blemish before him in love; that while he worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own will, he 
sacredly guards the freedom of men, 80 that all 
transgressors of his law are without excuse. 
“V. Webelieve that, unless regenerated by the 
special power of God, all men are entirely destitute 
of holiness, and give their supreme love to the crea- 
ture rather than to the Creator; that the very man 
through whom sin entered into the world was a fig- 
ure of him who came to break the dominion of sin; 
and that, as death reigned over men through the one 
disobedience of Adam, so, and much more, will they 
who receive abundance of grace reign in life 
through the one obedience of Jesus Christ. 

“VI. Weglorify the wisdom of the Father, who 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have eterna) life. - 

“VII. We glorify the Redeemer, who united 
his divine nature with our human nature, and is 
both God and man in one person. We believe 
that he became our great High Priest, and 
offered himself as the vicarious sacrifice for 
the sins of the whole world. We rest our faith 
and hope on his propitiatory sufferings and 
death, which maintain inviolate the honor of 
the law, so that the Lawgiver may be just, and yet 
the justifier of all men who truly repent of their 
transgressions, We rejoice that, as the Son of God 
became incarnate, in order that his blood may cleanse 
us from the guilt and power of sin, so, after he rose 
from the grave and ascended into Heaven, he was 
crowned with glory and honor, because he wrought 
out our redemption by his obedience unto death. 

“Our affections are gathered around him as the 
central object pf our faith, because in him are 
blended the brightest manifestations of the Divine 
justice, the Divine wisdom, and the Divine grace; 
because, through the ages before he came into the 
world, he was prefigured by impressive sacrifices, 
and because through the ages since he left the 
world, he has been exalted to sit at the right hand 
of the Majesty on high, where he reigns as head of 
the Church, and as the one mediator between God 
and men, and where he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for his people. 

“VIII. In like manner, we glorify the Holy Spirit, 
who comes to convince the world of sin, of fight- 
eousness, and of judgment; who applies the words 
and the work of Christ to the conscience and heart 
of men, and guides the humble into all the trath 
which they need for their salvation. We believe 
that all who leve God supremely have been regener- 
ated by the Holy Spirit; that all who are regener- 
ated will be so preserved by him that they wil) per- 
severe in the Divine life unto the end; that, as their 
comforter, he will dwell in their hearts, and move 
them to make progress in the way of his command- 
ments, 

“1X. We believe that the doctrines of grace are 
the root out of which grow the duties of the Chris- 
tian life; that the frait of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, meekness, temperance ; that all who hope to 
be saved by faith should be ready unto every good 
work in the family, and in the neighborhood ; should 
be honest patriots, devout philanthropists, and 
should labor and pray for the conversion of the 
world to Christ. 

“X, We believe that all those whose outward life 
gives evidence of faithin the Redeemer should 
make confession of him in the visible church insti- 
tuted by him; that the ministers of the church are 
appointed by him to preach the word, and to watch 
for the souls committed to their care; that the sa- 
crament of baptism is a seal of the new covenant, 
and should be administered to believers and their 
children; that the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is a memorial of his atoning death, and should be 
administered to those who publicly profess their 
trust in the body broken, and the blood shed on the 
Cross. 

“XI. We believe that the Christian Sabbath 15 
divinely appointed, and should be reverently ob- 
served as a day of holy rest and of social and public 
worship. We hallow it as the Lord’s day, commem- 
orative of his resurrection from the grave, and as @ 
day, therefore, of hope and gladness. We prize it 
as a day which is essential to the highest welfare of 
the civil community as well as to the permanent 
unity, growth, and strength of the Christian Church, 
and as an emblem of our eternal rest in God. 

“XIL We believe that, in his adorable wisdom, 
our moral Ruler has attached an inestimable im- 
portance to our life on earth; that all men who in 
this life repent of sin, will, at their death, enter oD 
a course of perfect and unending holiness; that ail 
who throughout the present life remain impenitent 
sinners will remain so forever; that both the jnst 
and the unjust will be raised from death at the last 
day, will stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, 





sion of generations, and, by both speech and 
action, utter our hofiest religious convictions as 


and will receive from him their awards accerding to 
the deeds done in the body; so that the wicked will 
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go away into endless punishment, but the righteous 
into endless life. 

“Now unto him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, accord- 
ing to the power that worketh in us, unto him be 
glory in the Church by Christ Jesus throughout all 
ages, world without end. Amen.” 





THE INTERLUDE. 


After the reading of the creed the Rev. Dr. 
Gordon called for the annual report of the 
lectureship committee. It was read by the Rev. 
Dr. L. B. Batespand was as follows: 


The Committee in charge of the Boston Monday 
Lectureship, make the following report : 

1. The Monday lectures were bégun in 1876, and 
have beer continued to 1885. Except during the 
two years of his absence on a tour of the world, Mr. 
Cook has given the Monday lectures every year for 
ten years. He has delivered in Boston 177 lectures ; 
but, as nearly all these were accompanied by pre- 
judes, he has discussed not far from twice that 
number of subjects. 

2. The Committee have been gratified at the un- 
diminished attendance on the lectures, from two to 
three thousand hearers having gathered at noon on 
Mondays, week after week, during the present 
course to listen to the discussions. 

8. No favors have ever been asked of newspapers 
by the lecturer or his friends; but the leading relig- 
jous journals, prominent among which has been 
the New York INDEPENDENT, have bought and paid 
for the lectures, and given them a circulation which 
has been estimated by their editors at a million 
readers in every recent season. 

4. Very difficult philosophical and religious topics 
have been discussed in the lectures, such as Biolo- 
gy, Conscience, Heredity, Labor, Socialism, Mira- 
cles, Theism, Revelation. 

56. More popular topics have been discussed in the 
preludes, which have all hada bearing on current 
reform. Mormonism, Municipal Misrule, Total 
Abstinence, Prohibition, Revivals, Missions, Indian 
Rights, Illiterate Suffrage, the Chinese Question, 
the Future of the Freedmen, International Arbitra- 
tion, and many other subjects of the highest ipter- 
est, have been again and again presented to the 
hearers and readers of the Monday Lectureship. 
The character of the audience, and the exception- 
ally extensive circulation of the reports, have com- 
bined to make the treatment of a topic in a Monday 
Prelude an opportunity of wide usefulness. The 
lecturer, on one occasion, received a request, signed 
by more than one hundred preachers and laymen, 
and many college presidents, that a certain subject 
be discussed in a Monday Prelude. One of the 
addresses on Mormonism was repu))lished in a Con. 
gressional document. Many of the preludes have 
been republished for special uses by benevolent or- 
ganizations having in charge the causes advocated 
in the addresses. 

6. The ten volumes of Boston Monday Lectures 
have had a large circulation. Thirteen different 
editions of them have been published in London. 

1. The lecturer has recently introduced a new 
feature into the lectureship, namely the reading of 
letters from distinguished specialists. Communica- 
tions have thus been given tothe public from Fed- 
eral Judges in Utah, Senator Hoar, ex-Presidents 
Hill and Hopkins, Professors Park, Phelps, Pea- 
body, and Bowen, Bishop Huntington, and others. 

8. The wide travel and acquaintanceship of the lec- 
turer make it possible for him to draw fresh in- 
formation from special correspondénts in many 
parts of the world. So far from his materials being 
exhausted, they seem to grow more abundant and 
valuable every year. 

Profoundly grateful for the opportunities of use- 
fulness thus opened tothe Boston Monday Lecture- 
ship, the committee in charge of it recommend. 

1, That Mr. Cook be requested to continue his 
lectures next season, on the same general plan as 
heretofore. 

2. That the Boston Monday Lectureship Associa- 
tion be enlarged in membership, but that a portion 
of the seats at the lectures be kept open free to the 
genera! public. 

8. That the present officers of the association be 
re-elected, with power to fill vacancies in their num- 
bers. 

4. That the thanks of the Association are due to 
the religious and secular journals that have given 
the lectures so wide a circulation; and to Mr. J. P. 
Bacon, the accomplished stenographer, who has 
Teported them. 

A. J. GORDON, 

L. B. BATES, 

N. G. CLARK, 

W. F. WARREN, 

G. A. Foxcrort, 
For the Executive Committee. 

The report of the committee was accepted and 
its recommendations adopted. On motion of Dr. 
Bates, the Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., of Boston, 
and Prof. John English, of Newton Theological 
Seminary, were added to the lectureship commit- 

tee. 
PROFESSOR STEWART, ON THE REGENERATION OF 
AFRICA, 


Prof. T. McCants Stewart, of Liberia College, 
was presented to the audience to speak on 
“The Regeneration of Africa.” He said: 

The regeneration of Africa, we believe, is a 
Generations ago, God 
stretched forth his hand toward the Dark Con- 
tinent, and said ‘Let there be light”; and light 
has gone forth through the abolition of the 
slave trade, the introduction of Christian mis- 
sions, the explorations of Park, Livingston, and 
Stanley, the extension of commerce, and the 
Prosecution of educational enterprises; and it 
is destined to continue pouring in through a 
thousand instrumentalities and a million chan- 
nels, until “the land of Ethiopia’s blameless 


ilization, founded in Christ and illustrating the 
glory of God. [Applause.] 

Standing on this historic spot, and speaking to 
this vast New England audience, my first impulse 
is to glorify Africa, and recall the fact that Egypt 
and Ethiopia were the universities of the ancient 
world. As the historian Rawlinson says, in 
his “Five Great Monarchies,” “Egypt and Baby- 
lon, Mizriam and Nimrod, both descendants of 
Ham, led the way and acted as the pioneers of 
mankind in the various untrodden fields of art, 
literature, and science.” Remembering her ser- 
vice to the world as the originator of civilization 
and the pregerver of religion, I am tempted to 
present Africa’s claims, on the ground of her 
own merits, to your attention, sympathy, 
and help. But when I see her in her fallen con-- 
dition, mangled and bleeding from the effects of 
the slave trade and the rum traffic, I make no 
claim on the ground of her achievements in 
the past. I earnestly ask your attention, 
and appeal for sympathy and help, not in the 
name of the historic gifts of Africa to the race, 
but in that of benighted, suffering humanity. 
[Applause.] 

I utter an uncontested truth in saying that 
Africa is coming rapidly to the front. A gen- 
eration ago comparatively little was known 
about this great continent, with its two or three 
hundred millions of people. In the geographies, 
the map of tropical Africa was a blank ; and the 
general impression was that the country was a 
swampy region inhabited by savage tribes and 
Negroes. Now all this is changed. European 
and American explorers have shown that the 
land rises as you go toward the interior from 
the low and swampy coast; that hills and moun- 
tains abound ; that even snow is found, as, for 
example, on the mountains Kenia and Killiman- 
jaro; that the interior climate at certain points 
is salubrious and healthy, and that the Negro 
inhabitants, especially away from the coast, are 
brave, honest, industrious, intelligent and hos- 
pitable. 

Of course, savagery abounds. But degrada- 
tion is especially marked at certain points on 
the coast, like Dahomey, where human sacrifice 
is practiced. This coast barbarism is the result 
largely of the deadly malarial climate and the 
demoralizing slave trade and rum traffic. The 
truth is that the virtue of the aborigines of 
Africa is in inverse relation to their contact with 
the slave trade and rum-selling. The further 
one gets away from these, the better specimens 
of humanity does he find in Africa, [Applause.] 
What is the corollary? I putit thus: As you 
stopped the slave trade, so abolish the rum 
traffic. [Applause.] 

It is evident to me that God is moving the 
heart of the nations of the earth to more hu- 
mane intercourse with Africa. Every sign indi- 
cates that the Great Architect is laying the 
foundation of a grand civilization there. With 
Christ as the chief cornerstone, it will be su- 
perior to that which flourished in ancient times 
in the Nigritian and Nilotic regions, because it 
will be neither material nor pagan. It will be 
strong in its power to lift men up. It will be 
stronger in its power to diffuse in the masses the 
Christian spirit of humanity. It will be aggres- 
sive, but benevolent. It will be the highest type 
of Christian development under human condi- 
tions. ‘‘Out of Egypt have I called my Son,” 
will have its complete fulfillment only in the re- 
generation of Africa. Joseph Cook, through 
whose generous invitation I enjoy the privilege 
of addressing you to-day, says: ‘‘ The possibili- 
ties of the African race in religious directions 
may be found to exceed those of the Anglo- 
Saxon.” Dr, Withrow, of Boston, has said that 
“the sons of Ham will yet become the cus- 
todians of the sacraments and institutions of 
the Church.” Thousands of intelligent Negroes 
everywhere feel that God has in reserve for our 
fatherland a future bright and glorious beyond 
anything that eye hath seen, ear hath heard, 
or that hath entered into the heart of man; 
and that out of the schools and colleges of the 
South, thousands of enterprising and devoted 
Negro youth will go to Liberia and Congo to 
lead in this great work. There are now hun- 
dreds whose eyes and minds are turned toward 
Africa. There are now hundreds who feel that 
the Negro problem will not be solved until a 
Negro nationality shall arise on African soil, 
strong in truth and righteousness and in all the 
arts of peace, to meet Europe, America and 
Asia face to face on terms of material, intellec- 
tual and moral equality. [Applause.] Yes, 
thousands of courageous and enterprising 
Negroes from the United States will go to Africa, 
and by their lives, and in their deaths, will lay 
the foundation of a great Christian empire, 
which will cover the territory now known as 
Liberia, and the Niger and the Congo valley, mak- 
ing it one in political life and commercial inter- 
ests, even as the people are now one in race and 
blood. 

An important instrument in the regeneration 
of Africa will be Liberia, which could be made 
to do for Africa what New England has done 
for the American Continent. The Liberian Col- 
ony was planted on the west coast of Africa in 
1820, in the administration of President Monroe, 
by an act of Congress passed in 1819, authoriz- 





race” shall be lighted from end to end with civ- 


ofa colony. Liberia was the only colonial en- 
terprise ever undertaken by the United States 
Government. I hope that the successors of 
President Monroe at Washington, and the’ 
American people, will not fail to give Liberia 
sympathy and. aid in every hour and condition 
of her need, advancing her interests and pre- 
serving her autonomy against the encroach- 
ments of stronger nations. All honor to Presi- 
dent Arthur, who stood firmly by Liberia in a 
recent boundary dispute with Great Britain. 
The Liberian territory lies about four to seven 
degrees north of the equator. It contains pre- 
sumably about 120,000 square miles, being as 
large as New England, New York and New Jer- 
sey together. Its coast line corresponds to the 
distance from Calais in Maine to Cape May in 
New Jersey. Back of Liberia lie the Niger Val- 
Jey and the Sadan, and out of it are roads lead- 
ing into Egypt and Abyssinia. South of Liberia 
if the great Congo, which is destined to be the 
source of much of the civilization which Africa 
is toenjoy. I make this brief reference to Li- 
beria, because I would have you see the black 
republic standing like a lighthouse on the Afri- 
can Continent. Seeing the dim, flickering rays 
of its lamp, I would have you come to its rescue, 
so as to aid in placing there on the west coast of 
Africa an electric light of God's truth and your 
grand Christian civilization, to scatter the dark- 
ness of paganism and barbarism. Liberia Sis 
struggling with a heavy burden. She helped to 
abolish the slave trade along 600 miles of the 
coast, She guards with a jealous eye your 
Christian institutions. At other African ports, 
a ship may take in or unload a cargo on every 
day of the week, but in a Liberian port work is 
forbidden by law on the Sabbath day. [Ap- 
plause.] Liberia has set her face somewhat 
against rum by imposing a heavy tariff on its 
importations. It may some day catch the spirit 
of Maine, and become the first nation of the 
world to write on her flag the word “ Prohibi- 
tion.” [Applause.] The republic is feeble now, 
suffering from foes without aud the weakness 
within, inherited from slavery. But feed Liberia 
with the wholesome bread of Christian educa- 
tion, and this young commonwealth will rise and 
stand and go forward. Its population consists 
of about 15,000 Americo-Liberians, colored emi- 
grants from the United States and their descend- 
ants; 5,000 Congoes, who are the slaves re- 
captured since the slave trade was made piracy, 
and who have settled there, and about 800,000 
aborigines. 

The regeneration of Africa has heartily inter- 
ested the American public for generations, 
Here in Buston a board of gentlemen formerly 
headed by Dr. Peabody, of Harvard University, 
now by the Hon. Joseph 8. Ropes, having Mr. 
Charles E. Stevens, of the Boston and Albany 
railroad as treasurer, and in New York City an 
auxiliary board with the Rev. Dr. 8. B. Alex- 
ander as president, and the Rev. Dr. G. W. Sam- 
son, of the Bible House, as corresponding secre- 
tary, have been for years promoting the redemp- 
tion of Africa through Christian education. 
They have expended their benefactions mostly 
on Liberia College. It was opened in 1865, It 
has been reaching, however, only a few youth. 
Its aim has been to give the Liberian young men 
about the same kind of education that Amherst 
and Bowdoin give the New England youth, who 
have generations of school privileges and culture 
behind them. It was a mistake to confine the work 
to this sphere. The population being largely 
aboriginal, and the whole being comparatively 
ignorant, and the common schools very few and 
very poor, not many young people were prepared 
tor training in the higher mathematics, sciences 
and classics. Tie country needs elementary ed- 
ucation, teachers, farmers, and intelligent and 
skillea laborers; while, of course, the higher 
education is not to be neglected. To meet this 
want, and to give a rudimentary and practical 
education to the masses of the youth of the 
country, the college is to be moved from Monro- 


via, the capital city, on the unhealthy 
coast, to a location among the  high- 
lands, on the §8t. Paul’s River, at once 


healthful and fertile, conveniently accessible 
from the seaport and capital, and nearer the 
native kings and tribes. The Liberian Govern- 
ment has donated 1,000 acres of land, twenty- 
five of which our boards have ordered to be 
cleared. Prof. H. M. Brown, a young colored 
man, a graduate of Princeton, who, about three 
years ago, resigned his position in Dr. 
Henry Highland Garnet’s old church in 
New York City, to work in Africa, is 
now in Liberia to superintend this enter- 
prise. It is proposed to build workshops, 
and to devote a part of the land to agriculture, 
so that the students, by their own labor, cau 
raise what is necessary for their own sustenance, 
thus teaching the all-important lesson of self- 
dependence and industry. Our boards need at 
least $15,000 to plant and equip this enterprise, 
which is destined to be a mighty factor in the re- 
generation of Africa, and to influence the course 
of events in the Niger valley and the Congo 
country. 

Referring to this scheme, Joseph Cook says: 
** Whoever aids Liberia College will be promot- 
ing the interests of millions of the African 


® powerful means of elevating the people. It 
will be a center of lightin a region of a dark 
continent.” Dr. Thomas Hill, ex-president of 
Harvard University, says: “I am deliberately 
of the opinion that there is no spot on earth 
where a moderate sum of money can doa more 
immedfate, @ more permanent, a more wide- 
spread and far-reaching service for mankind 
than it can do in helping Liberia College to re- 
establish itself at once in its more central and 
more healthy location.” The Rev. Dr. Peabody, 
of Harvard University, says: ‘“‘On this movement 
turns, as I believe, the question whether there 
shall be any effective means of the higher edu- 
cation of the youth in Liberia; and by higher 
education I do not mean advanced classical cul- 
ture, which would be useless there, but such 
education as shall raise up competent teachers 
and intelligent citizens.” 
Liberia and its agencies for Christian educa- 
tion are only a small part of the multifarious 
and wide-spread instrumentealities that are up- 
lifting the African continent and people, All the 
nations of the earth are hastening the great day 
of African redemption, In the kingdom of the 
late Mtesa, in Zululand, in Dahomey and 
Ashantee, in Congo and in the Sidan, every- 
where throughout tropical Africa are seen com- 
mercial, educational, and missionary enterprives. 
We urge the claims of Liberia, because it is 
American in its origin, and because its aborig- 
inal tribes are partially civilized. They have no 
systematic religion, no savrifices, believing sim- 
ply ina good Spirit and an evil Spirit, whose 
wrath they do not try to appease, and whose 
good-wili they do nothing to obtain. Visiling 
among the Vey tribe of Liberia, I was surprised 
to find that they have their own written lan- 
guage, They invented the alphabet, and per- 
fected their linguistic system without any for- 
eign aid. Isaw a Vey man writing a letter in’ 
his own language, using pen and ink of his own 
manufacture ; and this man had some knowledge 
of the Arabic language and literature, The 
brightest minds in this tribe are eager for our 
civilization, Many fathers have besought me to 
take their sons and make them.‘ Book men,” 
‘*God men,” and to teach them our “ palaver.” 
On behalf of millions of my race, who love the 
light and yet suffer from the want of it, I ap- 
peal to you to increase your interest in the re- 
generation of Africa. The work of redemption 
may be difficult and slow; but, in God's own 
time, tropical Africa will cry with a loud voice : 
‘*Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord!” And 
Heaven with the echo shall resound, and all the 
earth shall hear; and Ethiopia, that now 
stretches forth her hands appealingly for aid, 
will then extend them, pronouncing blessings, 
[Prolonged applause.]} 

The Rev, Dr. Gordon read the following letter, 
which had been contributed to the symposium 
on the Christian Evidences : 


FROM THE REV. PROF. E. A, PARK, D.D., 
OF ANDOVER. 
ANDOVER, March 17th, 1885, 

My Dear Mr. Cook :—Fitty-five years ago I was 
sorely troubled by the objections of infidels against 
the morality of the Old Testament. About that time 
[ heard of a remark made by Dr. Channing in pri- 
vate conversation, The remark was this: ‘I have 
so high an opinion of the character of Jesus Christ 
that I am ready to believe anything and everything 
which he says.” This remark appeared reasonable 
tome. The perfect heart of our Saviour would have 
made his intellect perfect ; and his perfect intellect 
would have detected the real character of the Old 
Testament. If this character were not good, he 
would have detected it and would pot have indorsed 
it. But he did indorse the Old Testament in the 
fullest degree and in the most decisive terms, IfI 
cannot see the propriety of some of its statements, I 
belleve that he saw it, and I bow down before his 
authority. 

Again. The internal evidence of the Saviour’s 
instructions commends them to my faith. Now his 
instructions are interwoven with those of his 
apostles. Believing in the Teacher, I believe in the 
men whom he taught. But the teachings of Christ 
and his aposties are interwoven with the teachings 
of the Old Testament writers, The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures reappear in the Greek. When I was troubled 
by the objections of infidels against the Old Testa- 
ment, I saw that the same objections might be 
made, in some degree, against the New Testament, 
against some words of the apostles, against some 
words of Christ himself, But nothing conid shake 
my confidence in the truths which he taught, and in 
the sentiments which he breathed. I felt the per- 
fect trustworthiness of his words, and this helped 
me to feel the perfect trustworthiness of his 
apostles; and this led me to feel an entire conf- 
dence in the Old Testament, because the principles 
of the Old are incorporated into the New. 

Stijl again. I was annoyed by the objections of 
infidels against particular books in the Old Testa- 
ment. But these books were in it when our Saviour 
wasonthe earth. He gave his aathority to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, containing these very books. 
This fact suggested to me our duty to criticise the 
books, not as separate and isolated fragments of the 
Old Testament, but as component parts of the 
whole, a8 combined with the whole. A landsman 
may find fault with some timbers of a ship when he 
views them apart from their fitnesses to the general 
structure of the vessel. But the timbers to which 
he objects have their uses in the general structure, 
Miracles were wrought by Christ and his apostles. 
These miracles were wrought in attestation of the 
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they canes thatthe Old Testament was given 
divine inspiration; therefore the miracies whic 
they performed were performed in aid of the Old 
Testament as well as in aid of the New, and are to 
be viewed in combination with the miracles wrought 
by the prophets, 

Once more. Fifty-five years ago I became very 
skeptical in regard to the miracles recorded both in 
the Old Testament and in the New. The evidence 
in favor of them was too strong to allow my disbe- 
lief in them; and, on the other hand, the evicence 
against them was too wy to allow my belief 
in them, I remained for a jong time in puaintul 
suspense. But when I reflected on the vicarious 
atonement made by our Lord, I was so impressed 
by its grandeur that miracles in favor of it appeared 
to ber bie. There dto be a propriety 
that he should rise from the grave. Indeed, there 
seemed to be an impropriety that he should not rise. 
His atonement is so noble, and speaks 80 directly to 
the heart, and is so benign in its influence on men 
that it removes the antecedent improbability against 
the great miracle of his resurrection. It creates a 

robability in favor of that miracle, It justifies our 

->~ faith in the testimony which favors it. We 
fully believe that Christ rose from the dead. Now 
this is the most stupendous miracle recorded in the 
Bible. If we believe the greater, we can easily be- 
lieve the smaller. If we believe in one, we can be- 
lieve in all the miracles connected with that one. 
Now all the miracles in the New Testament are con- 
nected with the sublime miracle of Christ’s resur- 
rection. Ali the miracles in the Old Testament are 
connected with the same. They were all designed 
to support the authority, and to highten the honor 
of the Messiah who was tocome. If Christ has not 
rigen, our faith in the New Testament and in the 
Old Testament is vain; we are yetin our sins. But 
he has risen. We feel the moral power of his atone- 
ment; and, under the workings of that power, we feel 
an unshaken faith in him who rose from the grave 
in order to give repentance unto Israel, and remis- 
sion of sins. 

When I was depressed by the objections of infl- 
dele against the first three chapters of Genesis, I 
was relieved by the tact that the principles involved 
im these three chapters are involved in the conatitu- 
tion of the world; that they permeate the whole sys- 
tem of truth recorded in the New Testament; that 
the only perfect man who ever lived expressed his 
faith in them; that his atonement was iutimated in 
them; and that the grand hymn of the apostie who 
describes the resurrection of the saints is inspired 
by the fact that the seed of the woman shal) bruise 





the serpent’s head, and that as in Adam all] die, 80 
in Christ shal! al) be made alive. 
Respectfully and truly yours, 
EDWARDS A. PARK. 


Ayn Hotes, 
J AMES MAXWELL. 


BY PROF, FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





THIS name is nearly forgotten. Of ita owner I 
find no agcount except in Gadsby’s ‘Memoirs of 
Hymn Writers,” which says merely that he ‘‘was 
one of the early Methodist preachers,” and that 
“his brother Methodists called him the Scotch 
poet.” The adjective here probably expresses 
more truth than the noun, for his equipment as 
a poet was of the slightest. From his earlier 
volume, ‘Divine Miscellanies, or Sacred 
Poems,” Birmingham, 1756, it may be gathered 
that he was a weaver, residing in the north of 
England; that his parents were in Scotland, 
1745-6 ; that he was married 1742, or earlier, and 
had four sons; and that his birth date was May 
9th, 1720-1, (On p. 54i8‘* A Serious Thought 
on May 9th, 1747: This day arrived to 27”; and 
on p. 86 another, ‘On May the 20th, N. 8., 1758: 
This day to 82 arrived,” The discrepancy here 
may be credited to the eccentricity of Old vs, 
New Style in the Calendar.) I have seen no 
mention of his death; ,but, according to D, 
Sedgwick’s Catalogue, he put forth a version of 
the Psalms at Glasgow in 1773, and a paraphrase 
of the Book of Esther, also at Glasgow, in 1784. 
These twol never met; probably, like his book 
of 1756, their contents are of no importance, Very 
different is the case of his ‘* Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, in Three Books, adapted to the vanous 
cases, I, of Unregenerate Sinners, LI, of those 
who are convinced, III, of True Believers.” 
This appeared 1759, but where I cannot say, for 
the title page (and more of it) is defective. It 
contains every piece of Maxwell’s that has borne 
his name in the collections, and a number that 
have not. Of the former there are but three; 
for Maxwell was never a prime favorite, and is 
now hardly more than a dusty relic. Dr. Rippon, 
in his famous Selection of 1787, printed two 
pieces, which may be remembered by such as are 
familiar with the old books. 

* Here, Lord, my soul convicted stands 

Of breaking al) thy ten commands,” 

This is headed by the author (as by Dr. Rippon) 
‘The Practical Use of the Moral Law to the 
Convinced Sinner,” and is a sort of summing up 
of ten preceding hymns on the several command- 
ments, 

“ How shall I my Saviour set forth 7” 


Part of the lutter was copied by Dobell, 1806, 
who also introduced one somewhat better 
known: 
* Didst Thou, dear Jesus, suffer shame, 
And bear the Cross for me? 
And shall I fear to own Thy name, 

Or thy disciple be ?” 
Dobell also took two very respectable doxologies 
from this source : 

“To the Eterna] Three,” 

and 

* All glory to the Eternal Three,” 

Were this all, it would not be worth while to 
attempt to rescue Maxwell from oblivion; but 
his volume of 1759 contains abundant evidence 
that, rare as it is now, it was well known and in- 
fluential in this country acentury ago, It is said 
that an American reprint was made about 1780; 
if so, it (or if not; the original) came into the 
hands of some of our early compilers, who drew 
from it rather largely, but who did not give au- 











thors’ names, He had thus a curious sort of dou- 
ble fate ; in England, as the writer of two or three 
hymns of limited vogue, but known to be his; 
and here, as the contributor of several which cir- 
culated more widely, but were always anonymous. 
Our British brethren, who must have known 
this book of 1759, concern themselves little 
about American collections, specially the older 
ones; so that Maxwell’s name is now for the 
first time connected with several effusions which 
once had a not unimportant place in our 
hymnody. 
“ Go forth, ye heralds, in my name.” 
This was one of the twenty-six hymns set forth 
by the Episcopal Convention of 1789, Thence it 
passed into the Prayer Book collection of 1827, 
and into sundry other books, It embraces 
stanzas two to five, more or less altered, of one 
of Maxwell’s, beginning, 
“Thus saith the Lord, your Master dear.” ¢ 


More of it may be found in Jeremy Belknap’s 
“Sacred Poetry,” Boston, 1795-—the earliest 
home Unitarian collection—and in one or two 
other old books, 

The rest are found chiefly or solelyjin com- 
pilations of another character, the Evangelistic 
or revivalistic sort, more remarkable for earncst 
devotion than for cultivated taste, of which 
there were so many at the end of the last cen- 
tury and soun after. Northup’s edition, called 
the ninth, of Joshua Smith’s “Divine Hymns,” 
(Norwich, 1799) has nine from this book of 
Maxwell ; the celebrated ** Baltimore Collection,” 
(which never used that title) about 1800, has 
seven. They were thus in use both in New Eng- 
land and in the South. 

** Lord, when together here we meet, 
And taste thy heavenly grace, 
Thy smiles are so divinely sweet, 
We're loath to leave the place.” 
This was probably the best and most popular of 
them. It had quite a long career, not exclusive- 
ly among Methouista, and may probably be found 
in some books still. Of the same sort (for Meet- 
ing and Parting), but inferior, are 
“Now, Lord, though we must part awhile,” 
and 
“Well met, dear friends, in Jesus’ name.” 
The latter was in a collection published in Balti- 
more, 1793 ; in a Philadelphia one, 1790; and in 
one of Newport, still earlier. 

Maxwell was not above imitating his prede- 
cessors. In one or two cases, he copied Cen- 
nick’s dialogue style : 

“* What poor, despised company 
Of travelers are these ?”’ 
This seems to have been popular after its proto- 
types were forgotten. 

Maxwell wrote mostly in sober measures, but 
sometimes ventured into the bolder paths opened 
by Wesley, Hammond, and Seagrave : 

**Come, sinners, attend, and make no delay ; 

Good news from a friend I bring you to-day,” 
And here is one which anticipates the roughest 
strains of queer John Berridge: 

“ Dear Jesus, here comes and knocks at thy door, 

A beggar for crumbs, distressed and poor; 

Blind, lame, and forsaken, all rolled in his blood, 

At last overtaken when running from God.” 
That is the sort of thing which our grandfathers, 
or some of them, found edifying. Tempora 
mutantur, et mutant mores, 

Maxwell was no heaven-born genius, and is 
now nearly as dead as some who in his day, or 
since, enjoyed far greater fame than he. But 
we who live in this rapid modern time cannot 
afford to break utterly with the past, and I need 
not apologize for giving this brief mention to 
one who bore his humble and unacknowledged 
share in guiding, whether wisely or not, the 
devotions of our ancestors, 


Sanitary, 


PERSONAL CLEANLINESS AND 
CARE. F 

Ir good suggestions and advice would put our 
houses and our homes in order, surely we would 
find ourselves pretty well prepared for any for- 
eign invasion during the coming year. It is 
true that most epidemics find inducements to 
settle and abide, because of the filth that is 
allowed to accumulate in various places, But, 
having paid good attention to that which is 
without, is it not well for us to inquire as to 
those inner conditions, which also need our at- 
tention? Itis not to be concealed that persons 
differ very much as to their habits of personal 
cleanliness. There are some who seem to view 
the skin as merely a smooth covering, meant to 
protect the muscles from exposure. They do 
not estimate it as a great system of conduits 
and sewers, as made up of millions of minute 
vessels, through which there shall be deliverance 
from effete material and a renewal of health- 
ful circulation. In order to secure for it a 


healthful condition, and through it to secure 
prompt and ready delivery for the whole body, 
it is needful that none of its pores shall be ob- 
structed. Even where one could not bring the 
accusation of uncleanliness, there still may not 





be that freedom of circulation, that liquidity of 
oil secretion, or that freeness of insensible per- 
spiration, which is desirable. It is not unusual 
for the “sanitary column” to receive requests 
to write up this subject as one of paramount 
importance. The last missive received reads 
thus- 


. In view of many self-evident facts there is noth- 


ing of any consequence to be said against the use of 
water either for bathing or navigation, or, perhaps, 
drinking, if not indulged in toexcess. It is asad fact, 
that, in this‘‘ so-called nineteenth century,” there 
are a great many people in the better walks of life 
who do not use their share of the liquid for bathing 
purposes. Oftentimes “their offense is rank and 
smells to Heaven.” Would it not be a pious idea for 
you, and all of us, if you were to write an article 
upon the subject. People who do not have bath- 
rooms and running water can have portable bath- 
tubs; in the absence of both, a sponge, o1 for some 
women a rag, with a pint of water, would go a good 
ways into a man’s family, as the Dutchman said of a 
bushel of buckwheat. 


Now, is not this the truth? It must be ad- 
mitted that cleanliness is not the chief of Ameri- 
can virtues. Even where the exterior is present- 
able, there are too often suggestive evidences 
that the face is washed oftener than the rest of 
the body, and that the underclothing is not prop- 
erly cared for, In these days of rapid transit 
and of rapid work, shall we not somewhere be 
able to find 2 public bath and laundry-house 
combined, where the workman who stepsin for a 
bath may, while thus refreshing himself, have 
all his underclothing washed and dried, his 
outside clothing passed through the superheated 
chamber of a Ransom stove, and thus be able to 
walk forth in a half hour a thoroughly reno- 
vated individual. Such an arrangement would 
do just as much to ward off cholera and to im- 
prove the comfort, morals, and manners of society 
as can be done inany other way. The writer has 
recently examined some public bathing systeme 
abroad, and as charmed to find how popular 
such places often become. In one case, thirty 
or more boys were in a large bathing rink at one 
time, and the water was so changed and tem- 
pered as to be acceptable. If, in any case, one 
had foul clothing, or was unfit for the general 
lake, due provision was made in a special bath 
place. A few of our cities have opened public 
baths at a trifling charge, and have found them 
highly conducive to comfort. As suggested in 
the note we have quoted, many do not realize 
how simply the various forms of portable baths 
can now be used, and how little is necessary to 
insure at least a beneficial wash. The cleanli- 
ness Of Holland is not merely proverbial, but 
real. It is so pleasant there to see the effect of 
early habits, and how much can be accom- 
plished in the simplest way. If cholera appears 
in this country next Summer, many a one will 
falla victim, not because of the surroundings, 
outside the clothing, so much as because of the 
more immediate surroundings. All are not 
equally feeding places for disease. The more 
we study infinitesimal life, the more manifest 
it is that these minute organisms have, as their 
appointed work, the changing of thrown-off mat- 
ter, so that it shall not become disease-breeding, 
It is only where there are such accumulations or 
impediments to cripple Nature in the effort, that 
we get the complicated results of low fever or 
of specific disease. Inzall dwellings built for 
the wage-workers there should now be provided 
plain facilitiesfor bathing. There is something 
about an unkempt person that lowers his own 
standard of self-respect. If we would elevate 
the masses, we must teach them to be cleanly. 
Not only so, but those of higher grades must 
come to realize that the cleanliness of the skin 
is far more a test of purity than a new coat ora 
bright neck-tie. We commend the entire sub- 
ject to the attention of all who would ward off 
disease, or who desire to benefit their fellow men 


by poets means and inducements for thor- 
ough cleanliness, 








Biblical Research, 


In view of the claims of the Wellhausen 
school that the religion of Israel at the time of 
the Exodus was but little in advance of that of 
its Gentile neighbors, and that it then possess® 
none of those higher religious and ethical no- 
tions that distinguishes the Old Testament re- 
ligion from all the beliefs of the times, the old 
question, whether the religion of Moses was 
also the religion of the majority of his people in 
his day, has a renewed interest. Ithas received 
different answers from older and later scholars, 
some maintaining that it isa matter of course 
and everywhere presupposed in the Old Testa- 
ment, that the Mosaic conception of religion was 
also that of the majority of his contemporaries ; 
others, on the other hand, claimed that, from 
the beginning, the higher religion of Moses was 
the property of only a small circle in Israel, and 
was not shared by the mass of the people. 
Kaiser maintained that Moses really made no 
change in the religion of his helot-nation, 
whose god was an Egyptian deity of fire. 
Daumer, a less known, but more radical scholar, 
says that the service of Moloch was the cultus 
of Abraham, Moses, Samuel and David, and 
similar views have been repeatedly expressed. 
Konig, in his recent little work on the principal 
problems of the ancient religion of the Israelites, 
discusses the matter at length, and reaches the 
following conclusion: ‘‘ According to this, the 
tradition of the Old Testament, that, on the 
whole, the contemporaries of Moses confessed 
the God of their fathers, as whose herald and 
instrument Moses arose, must be declared cor- 
rect, With this correct tradition of the Old Tes- 
tament, it does not wish to maintain that the 
contemporaries of Moses were equal to him in 








the ability to appreciate this religion and in the 
primary knowledge of the facts of the religion ; 
but it does wish to maintain, what cannot be dis- 
puted, that among the heads of the families in 
the Israel of Moses the memory of the God of 
the fathers was awakened afresh, that they 
were convinced of the divine mission of Moses 
and could be made to ascribe their extraordinary 
deliverance as a gracious act of this God of 
their fathers.” 


....Dr. Delitzsch continues unremittingly the 
improvement of his version ofthe Hebrew New 
Testament, being in constant exchange of 
thought with a great many Hebrew students, 
and carefully weighing all their suggestions. 
The committee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society have resolved to print an edition in 8vo, 
to match their 8vo Old Testament, and to bind 
the two together, if desired, thus forming a com- 
plete and beautiful Hebrew Bible. Dr. Delitzsch’s 
Hebrew New Testament is much appreci- 
ated by the Jews of Baghdad, many of them 
being diligent readers simply for the purpose of 
enjoying his style, which they pronounce very 
smooth and elegant, and easy to follow, even in 
the Epistles 


....Of the Bibliotheca Samaritana, which is 
to reproduce the most important Samaritan texts 
in Hebrew letters, and is edited by Dr. M. 
Heidenheim, the first heft has appeared, to be 
followed by eleven others. The library willcon- 


tain the Samaritan trans!ation of the Pentateucb, 
the most important portions of* the rich liturgy 
of the Samaritans, such as the pericopes, hymns, 
songs, litanies and prayers ; then some calenda- 
ries and old chronicles, The heft that has ap- 
peared contains also a lengthy and rich intro- 
duction. 


Science. 


Tue Superintendent of the Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington has decided not to conform 
at present to the recommendation of the Prime- 
meridian Conference in respect to the beginning 
of the astronomical day. Hitherto the astro- 
nomical day bas begun at noon, twelve hours later 
than the beginning of the civil day. The com- 
mission recommended the abolition of this dis- 
tinction, and the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich immediately accepted and acted upon the 
recommendation, It is understood that most of 
the professors in the Naval Observatory opposed 
the change as being inconvenient (requiring ob- 
servations before and after midnight to be re- 
corded as of different dates) and likely to lead 
to confusion in comparing observations made 
years ago with those to be made hereafter. Of 
course there is force in these objections, which 
were carefully considered, weighed, and over- 
ruled by the Conference ; but it seems ungracious 
and unfortunate that the Washington Observa- 
tory should be the first to reject the recommend- 
ations of the Conference which was held in Wash- 
ington, and in which the Observatory was fully 
represented. 








....Our pretty garden plant, the four o'clock, 
or, as it is called in the florist’s catalogues, 
Mirabilis, or marvel of Peru, has an ally named 
Pisonia, which grows to be a tree in New Zea- 
land, and which is charged with the barbarity of 
catching the poor birds of that region, without 
even the poor excuse of our North Carolina 
fly-trap—that it wants animal food to sustain it- 
self, When the seed vessels are about maturing, 
the carpels exude a very sticky gum, which 
catches and retains the birds. Miss Govett tells in 
the Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, 
that, “looking at the tree, one sees tufts of feath- 
ers and legs where the birds have died.” She fur- 
ther says that the gum is so sticky that it is not 
possible for the birds to separate themselves 
from the branches without aid. In sympathy 
with the poor creatures she had the seed vessels 
all cut off from a tree near her dwelling, the 
workman carelessly throwing the prunings on a 
rubbish pile. But this was worse. The next 
day a number of birds were glued to the pieces, 
and became food for cats. It looks like a case 
of mere moral depravity in a plant to behave 
like this. 


...-Mr. Sorby, ex-President of the Roya Mi- 
croscopical Society, of London, has recently is- 
sued a paper in regard to the cause of the color 
in Autumn foliage. The high green color is an 
attribute of high vital power. After death there 
is no change of color. The grades of color are 
in ratio to decreasing vital powers. This state- 
ment of the case is not, however, original with 
Mr. Sorby; for it has been presented just as 
clearly by American observers. The Proceedings 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, during the few past years, have pub- 
lished similar papers. . 

...-Mr, Common, in clearing the way for & 
large reflector of five feet aperture, which he 
proposes to construct, has sold to Mr. Crossley, 
of Halifax, the three foot telescope with which 


he made his wonderful photograph of the Nebula 
of Orion. The instrument is now being mounted 
at the Bemerside Observatory, and in the hands 
of Mr. Gledhill will be sure to yp hae 
work. Probably, in perfection figure and 
ge neral € , no refiector ever made has 
equaled it, and very few refractors have sur- 
passed it. 
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% School and College. 


Bryx Mawr Couiecr, the new school for 
women, which will be opened next Autumn, will 
have the following named Faculty: President, 
James E. Rhoads, M.D. Professor of English, 
M. Oarey Thomas, Ph.D. ; A.B., Cornell ; studied 
at Johns Hopkins and Leipzig ; Ph.D., University 
of Zurich; attended lectures at University of 
Paris. Associate in Botany, Emily L. Gregory ; 
L.B., Cornell, Marburg, Géttingen, and Berlin ; 
in charge of the laboratory work of Harvard An- 
nex; teacher of Botany in Smith College. Asso- 
ciate Professor of Biology, Edmund B. Wilson, 
Ph.D.; Ph.B., Yale; assistant in Zoology in 
Yale; Fellow, Ph.D., and Assistant in Biology in 
Johns Hopkins ; studied at Cambridge, Leipzig, 
and Naples; Lecturer on Biology, Williams ; 
Lecturer on Physiology and Hygiene in Mass. 
Inst. of Technology. Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, Charlotte Angas Scott, B.Sc. ; 
Graduate in Honors, Girton College, Cambridge ; 
B.Sc., University of London; Lecturer on 
Mathematics in Girton and Newnham Colleges, 
Cambridge. Associate Professor of Greek, Sans- 
krit, and Comparative Philology, Edward Wash- 
burn Hopkins, Ph.D. ; A.B., and Fellow in Lit- 
erature, Columbia ; studied at Leipzig and Ber- 
lin; Ph.D., Leipzig; attended lectures at 
University of Paris; Assistant in Latin and In- 
structor in Zend in Columbia. Associate in 
Greek and Latin, Paul Shorey, Ph.D.; A.B., 
Harvard ; studied at Leipzig, Bonn, Athens, and 
Munich ; Ph.D., Munich. Associate Professor of 
Chemistry, Edward H. Keiser, Ph.D.; 8.B., 
8.M., and Assistant in Chemistry in Swarth- 
more; Fellow in Chemistry and Ph.D., Johns 
Hopkins; School of Minea, Freiberg, Saxony, 
Assistant in Chemistry in Johns Hopkins. 
Associate in History, Woodrow Wilson, A.M., 
Princeton; studied law at University of Vir- 
ginia ; Fellow in History, Johns Hopkins. Lec- 
turer on Psychology and Logic, Pliny E. Chase, 
LL.D.; Professor of Philosophy and Logic in 
Haverford, Lecturer on the Bible and Biblical 
Study, J. Rendel Harris, A.M.; Late Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge, England ; Associate 
Professor of New Testament Greek in Johns 
Hopkins. Consulting Physician and Lecturer on 
Personal Hygiene, Anna E. Broomall, M.D. ; 
Professor in the Woman’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia. Lecturer on Human Physiology 
and Hygiene, Anna M, Fullerton, M.D. Direct- 
ress of the Gymnasium, Carolyn C. Ladd. Two 
additional appointments-in the Faculty, one in 
Romance Languages, and one in German, will 
be made before the opening of the college. 


....Yale’s endowments are well cared for. The 
funds in the hands of the treasurer, at the be- 
ginning of the last year (August Ist, 1883), 
including unexpended income, amounted to 
$1,845,402.48; the income from these during the 
year was $102,115.88; or at the rate of 5.54 per 
centum per annum, certainly a most satisfactory 
return to receive from trust funds in these days 
of low rates of interest. Another fact bears 
still more emphatic testimony to the care and 
sagacity which characterize the management of 
the university property. Many of the securities 
held by the treasurer have been given to the 
corporation ; others are of his own purchase. 
The cost of the latter—mortgages, loans, and 
corporate bonds and stock—was, on August lst, 
1883, $1,174,057.44 ; the income from them dur- 
ing the year 1883—’84, $73,268.76, was at a 
rate a little greater than 6.24 per centum, while 
of the corporate bonds and stocks purchased by 
the treasurer, representing a par value of $431,- 
500, all but $7,500 paid interest or dividends. 


....The new Laboratory of Chemistry and 
Physics, at Vassar, offers superior aids to study. 
At present there are seventy-five students pursu- 
ing the chemistry course. By gift of Mr. John 
Guy Vassar, a fund has been established for 
adding new apparatus necessary to keep the 
department abreast of the times in its facilities 
for instruction. The Alumnae have undertaken 
to raise $20,000 for the erection of a gymnasium, 
A Pittsburgh graduate has subscribed $5,000 
toward the amount. 

-.».Christ’s Hospital, the school of the Blue 
Coat boys, is to be removed from London. It 
was founded by Edward VI. Its endowments, 
yielding an annual income of over a quarter of 
& million dollars, now give a free education to 
1,200 boys. Under the reorganizution, about 
double the present number of pupils, and girls 
48 well as boys, will receive its benefits. 


-++-The Sea Side Laboratory, at Annisquam, 
Mass., which has been in operation for four 
Summers, will be open again the coming season. 
Its purpose is to afford special opportunity for 
the study of the development, anatomy, and 
habits of common types of marine animals. 


-+++The alumni of the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity are agitating the question of the chang- 
ing the name of that institution to the Univers- 
ity of Illinois. A bill for this purpose has been 
intro duced into the legislature. 


----Buchtel College, O., received, a few weeks 
ago, a gift of $80,000 from Isaac Kelly, Henry 
‘oor of Lodi, promises another $80,000. 

is will increase his gift to $46,500.” ’ 





P evsoualities, 


.-. It is with deep regret that we record the 
death, in Washington, D. C., March 22d, of Mrs, 
Margaret Olemmer, mother of Mary Clemmer- 
Hudson, well known to our readers in the past 
as the author of a series of papers extending 
over many years, with the title, ‘‘A Woman's 
Letter from Washington.” Few who visited her 
gifted daughter’s house, failed of a welcome 
from the quiet, retiring little woman, who, shar- 
ing in her daughter’s prosperity, and glorying 
init, kept her heart near her God, and her 
thoughts ever turned toward her heavenly home. 
She was a consistent Christian, and member of 
the Methodist Church for many years. She 
ieaves a son and several daughters to mourn 
her loss. , 


...-A representative of the Paris Gaulois, 
who has lately visited Colombo, interviewed 
Arabi at his country-seat. ‘I am greatly dis- 
tressed,” Arabi said, “‘by the news that the 
Egyptian population is so much excited against 
the English. Not that I think the English have 
ever seriously thought of holding Egypt ; for the 
only care of the civilians sent from India to 
Egypt is to enjoy as long as possible the large 
salaries which they receive.” 


...-Professor Ryder, who used to read French 
with General Gordon, remembers that, one 
morning, the card of an officer who had deserted 
in China and united with the insurgents there, 
was brought up. Professor Ryder says that 
“ Gordon hurled away the bit of pasteboard in 
utter disgust, pale and speechless from anger at 
the impudent call, exclaiming : ‘*Tell that man he 
may come in if he wants his brains blown out.” 
The taller retired. 


....Mr, Horace Howard Furness, of Philadel- 
phia, has a pair of gloves with a history. They 
belonged to Shakespeare by undoubted evidence, 
coming to Mr. Furness through Garrick, in 1769 
(who received them from John Ward, a cousin 
of the poet), Mrs, Siddons, Mrs. George Combe, 
and Mrs, Fanny Kemble, who kindly gave them 
to their present owner. 


....As might be expected, it is reported that 
Gen. Lew Wallace feels himself slandered by thé 
part he was made to play in General Grant's 
account of the battle of Shiloh, published in the 
February Century, and will prepare and print 
in the same periodical his history of the affair, 
by which he hopes to set himself right. 


...-Honor often falls away. Dr. Edward 
Davy, who is now living in the wilds of Australia 
at the age of eighty years, was one of the origi- 
nators of the electric telegraph in England. 
Others stepped in and reaped the reward. 


..+.The mother of George W. Cable is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a dear little, dark-eyed old lady, who 
always carries a black silk bag in her hand, and 
seems to have stepped out from a Vandyke pic- 
ture,” and to whom her son is devoted. 


....Joseph Melotti, who will be remembered 
by many of our readers as the best known and 
most popular of Roman cicerone, committed sui- 
cide a fortnight ago in the Italian capital, He 
was seventy-five years old. 


...-Richard Wagner’s grave in his villa of 
Wahnfried was decorated with three wreaths on 
the recent anniversary of his death, Two were 
from Wagner Societies, the other sent by the 
Municipality of Baireuth, 


....Herr Crauk, the distinguished sculptor, 
has been selected by Edmond About’s family to 
design a monument to the Academician’s mem- 
ory. Herr Orauk lived with M. About for many 
years at Schlittenbach. 


....Leblanc, the inventor of our artificial 
soda, is to have a monumental statue to his 
memory in Paris. Senator Scheurer-Kestner 
calls his discovery ‘‘of equal importance with 
the utilizing of steam.” 


....-Lord Wolseley has the sight of but one 
eye. When he was doing duty in the trenches 
before Sebastopol, a shell exploded in a gabion 
full of gravel, in moving which he and two sap- 
pers were engaged. 


....-The Duke of Norfolk since he attained 
his majority, in 1868, has, in one way or another, 
given more than $2,500,000 to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, besides great sums devoted to pri- 
vate charities. 


....Professor Dollinger received a long and 
kind autograph letter from King Louis of Ba- 
varia, congratulating him on his attainment of 
his eighty-sixth year. 


...By a coincidence the newly-made grave of 
Mrs. James Rassell Lowell, in Kensal Green 
Cemetery, is within a few yards of that of John 
Lothrop Motley. 


....Mr, Samuel L, Clemens (‘‘ Mark Twain”) 
will remain in his own country this season. The 
rumor of his English trip is unfounded. 


--.- Mr. Donald G, Mitchell is in bad health, 
and has decided to postpone his recently-made 
lecture engagements. 








Pebbles, 


...“*Oub, geddle Sprig.” 
....A dye museum—The barber's shop. 


....The Sikh cavalry has now arrived at Sia- 
kim, On, ye brave! Sikh’em. 





_+++sAdvice gratis to the Russian General 
Venyoukoff : Take a lozenge. 


...-Two thousand Milwaukeeans have signed 
the pledge and eased their Wisconseiences. 


..--Some Indians use tortoise shell scalping 
knives, probably on account of the old fable, in 
which it was alleged that the tortoise got away 
with the hare. 


-...Anti-silver men say that a leather dollar 
would be better than the present cart-wheel. 
The only objection to it would be, that honest 
citizens could be accused of ‘shoving the 
cuir.” 5 


...-'*Now,” said the photographer, taking 
hold of the cloth over his apparatus, ‘look 
pleasant, if you please, and keep your eye on 
that sign.” The sign read: ‘Positively no 
Credit ” 

....Mary Ann and the Venus of Milo.—Miés- 
tress (to new housemaid) : ‘‘ Well, Mary, what is 
it?” Mary: “Oh! this sculpcher, mum! I 
hope you know it’s broke, mum, I didn’t do it. 
It must have been the cat or somethink !” 


.... The Boston Owl—* Do you know that there 
is a great difference between the country owl and 
the Boston owl?” “No.” “Well, there is; the 
uncultured bird, you know, says, ‘Tu whit, tu 
whoo’; but the cultured one says, ‘Tu whit tu 
whom.’” 


...-Asa gentleman was nearly run over in a 
narrow street by a dray, he shouted to the 
driver: ‘‘ Do you want to kill me?” Whereupon 
the intelligent driver replied: ‘‘If I'd a knowed 
you wuz comin’ this way, Boss, I'd a sent you a 
postal card!” 


...-The following notice is posted in a church 
in Monroe Township, Llinois: 
pleas deposet 
Yore Tobacer 
At the Dore 
by order of 
Dekens. 


....As they were about to quaff, one of the 


} party suddenly called out to another: ‘ Hello, 


Dongherty! You drinking whisky? Sure it was 
only yisterday ye towld me ye was a taytotaler.” 
“Well,” said Mr, Dougherty, evidently somewhat 
disconcerted, “ you're right, Misther Kelly. It’s 
quite right ye are. I'ma taytotler, it’s thrue; 
but I—I—I’m not a bigoted one!” 


...-A bell boy, with nearly a dollar in him, is 
being mined by physicians, in Portland, Me., 
where he was empluyed in a hotel. He was run- 
ning upstairs with seventy-eight cents in his 
mouth, when, suddenly stopping for something, 
he gulped the entire amount—two twenty-five 
cent pieces, two dimes, and the rest in pennies, 
Strange to say, there has been no change in his 
internal arrangement since. 


....Little Harry, aged four, who had been 
presented with a toy monkey, very much aston- 
ished his young and greatly admired aunt the 
other evening, by ending his prayers with ‘‘a- 
monkey” instead of ‘‘amen.” His aunt was 
greatly shocked, and exclaimed: ‘“‘ Why, Harry! 
what made you say that?” The young philoso- 
pher answered: ‘I say ‘a-monkey,’ because I 
like monkeys best ; you say ‘amen’ because you 
like men best.” 


....-A certain eminent lawyer is celebrated at 
the bar for the following mode of examining a 
witness: ‘‘Now, pray listen to the question I 
am going to ask you. Be attentive. Remem- 
ber, you will answer as you please; and, remem- 
ber, I don’t care a rush what you answer,” etc, 
One of the judges, somewhat tired of the monot- 
ony of his style, one day accosted him in the 
street: ‘‘Ha! {s it you? Now, pray listen to 
the question I am going to ask you. Be atten- 
tive. Remember, you will answer as you please ; 
and, remember, I don’t care a rush what you 
anawer. How are you?” 


...-At a mess dinner the conversation turned 
on animal training. ‘‘Ah!” said Major Binks, 
“I remember, when I was at Boggleywallah, I 
tamed an oyster. He used to follow me all over 
the house like a dog. The Kitmaghars used to 
bring him in to dessert, like a child, and he 
would sit on the table, at my side, with his shell 
open, and crack filberte—most affectionate little 
creature.” -‘‘Have you got him still, Major?” 
asked a doubting auditor. ‘No, sir; he came 
to an untimely end. Aifriend of mine came into 
the dining-room in my absence, saw the oyster 
with his shell open, and swallowed him. I shall 
never have anether such pet!” exclaimed the 
Major, with asigh. ‘‘ No doubt your friend swal- 
lowed the oyster,” said the president, ‘* but I’m 
afraid we can’t swallow the story.” 








Ministerial | Register, 


BAPTIST. 

FAWCETT, Avam; Coldspring, L. I., resigns. 

GRENELL, L. 0., Deckertown, N. J., called to 
Roselle, N. Y. 

MORSE, Levi, Burlingame, Kan., resigns. 

PETERS, T. R., Havana, N. ¥., called to 
Topeka, Kan. 

PIERCE, R. F. T., ord. in Flemington, N. J. 

PRESOOTT, B. L., ord, in Ripon, Wis, 

SAWTELLE, H. A., San Francisco, Cal,, re- 
signs. 

SLAYSMAN, G. M.,’inst, pastor in Livonia, N. ¥. 

SMITH, J. D., Churchville, N, ¥., inst. pastor 
in Beverly, Mass. 

THORN, J. W., inst. pastor in Massena, N. Y. 

OONGREGATIONAL, 

BAKER, Arien A. Sergeant Bluffs, called to 
Newell, Ia, 

BIXBY, Auanson, Foristell, Mo., resigns, 

BRADNACEK, Isaac R., Little Valley, accepts call 
to Brookton, N. Y. 

BROWN, A. A., Jasper, accepts call to Mitch- 
ell, Dak. : 

BURTON, Horatio N., called to Union Oity, 
Mich, 

CHITTENDEN, Ezra P., Sioux City, Ia,, re- 
signs. 

CLARK, A. L., called to Simsbury, Conn, 

CLOSSON, Jostan T,, Fairlee, Vt., accepts call 
to Lebanon, Me. 

DREW, Franx L., Lisle, N. Y¥., resigns. 

EASTMAN, A. L., Oberlin College, called to 
Gainsville, N. 

FREEMAN, Henry A., Oldtown, accepts call to 
Bluehill, Me, 

see ~ O. 8., accepts call to Nashville, 

ch, 


HYDE, Henry, Berlin, accepts call to First ch., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


JEWELL, J. Spencer, Alexandria, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Albuquerque, N. M, 
JONES, Wiut14m O., Freedom, Me., resigns. 


LA BACH, James M., Geneva, O., called to New- 
ton, Kun. 


LIVERMORE, Ausert, Nashville, called to 
Williamston, Mich. 


McKEE, J. H., accepts call to Little Valley, 
) a 

MOORE, WittiaM E, B,, E, Haddam, accepts 
call to No, Madison, Conn. 


MORGAN, Davin W., Yale Seminary, called to 
Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


POST, Augean H., Berea, O., resigns. 
RED, D. C., ord. in Monticello, Minn. 
ROBERTS, Grorag L., Forrest, Ill., resigns. 


SHAW, Wit11am, ord. in Hope ch., Reynolds- 
town, Atlanta, Ga, 

SHERMAN, A. M., ord. pastor in U Aque- 
— Li” P pper Aq 
SOUTHGATE, C, M., inst. in Pilgrim ch,, 

Worcester, Mass, 


STAATS, Henry T., accepts call to Glastonbury, 
nn. 


STAPLES, Joun C., inst. in Littleton, Maas, 


WATT, Joszru, Wroxeter, Can., accepts call to 
Hubbardston and Carson City, Mich, 


WOOD, Crank C., Maybee, Mich., resigna, 
LUTHERAN, 
ANDERSON, Cuas., North Platte, removes to 
Sidney, Neb. 
FELTON, A. K., address, Pine Grove Mills, 
Cente? Co,, Penn. 


GERHART, A. C., Oakland, removes to North 
Platte, Mo. 


LONG, J. M., Hicksville, O., removes to Union- 
vule, Ontario, Can, 
PROBST, J. F., address, Gettysburg, Penn, 
SHANNON, 8, G., address, Sunbury, Penn, 
SPIGGS, G. W., Newport, Va., remoyes to West 
Point, Neb. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, J., accepts call to Heyworth, Ill. 

BARR, W. A., called to Aurora, N. Y. 

BIRCHBY, H. G., Willmar, Minn., called to 
Grace Mission, N. Y. City. 

BLACK, Gzo. B., accepts call to Henry, Ill. 


CONRAD, A. J., Union Seminary, called to 
Ainslie ch., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

CORNELIUS, W.N., First ch., Altoona, Penn., 
resigns. 

DAY, P. R., Seventh ch., N. Y. City, resigns. 

DeCAMP, Aten F., Washington Hights, N. Y. 
City, resigns. 


DERUELLE, Dantex, Delaware, N. Y., accepts 
call to Manchester, N. H, 

DURYEA, Joszr# T., Boston, Mass., called to 
Syracuse, N. 

HARRIS, W11114m, treasurer of Princeton Col- 
lege, died recently in Savannah, Ga. 


HARTZELLE, W. H., Philadelphia, Penn., 
called to St. Peter, Miun. 


HARSEN, J. P., inst. pastor in Kingston, Penn. 


HENRY, H. H., inst. pastor in Shickshinny, 
Penn. 


cans 2 Franx H., accepts call te Auburn, 


JACKSON, ALEXANDER, called to Birmingham, 
Southside, Pittsburg, Penn. 


KNOX, Gzo., Cherokee, accepts call to Sioux 
City, Ia. a 

LOURIE, J. G., accepts call to Elkhart, Ind. 

LOVE, BR. Bury, New Bedford, Penn., resigns. 

MILLIGAN, J. R., Gloucester City, N. J., re- 


signs. 
ROBBINS, BE, H., Media, Penn., resigns. 


THOMPSON, W. O., address Longmont, Col, 
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alusc, 


Tux Symphony Society of New York gave 
ite fourth concert on Saturday evening. Since 
the death of Dr. Damrosch the Society has 
labored with many difficulties in resuming 
work, and it isnow a d, forr which 
we hope are sufficient to warrant so serious an 
abbreviation, that there will be no sixth concert 
—the fifth and final one occurring during the 
first week in May. The audience was very large 
and applausive on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day night in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
which splendid building, with the wise disposi- 
tion of the orchestra in a semicircle before the 
lowered dirop-curtain, proves a thoroughly good 
concert hall. Mr. Walter Damrosch conducted 
the band which his father brought together. 
His first appearance in his new capacity won 
him a most cordial reception. Mr. Damrosch 
exhibited the characteristics of a good mechan- 
ical leader. He was evidently well-versed in the 
familiar scores before him, and gave an accu- 
rate and decisive beat. Fire and the ability to 
impress himself and his ideas upon his band 
were noticeably absent; but, the magnetism 
without which no conductor can be successful 
will come to him with years, is something we all 
must look for in his future. His position on 
Saturday night was trying in every respect, and 
criticism must be somewhat reserved, ‘The play- 
ing of the orchestra was slovenly and careless, 
for the most part. Miss Fannie Bloomfield was 
the pianist, She acquitted herself with more 
grace than finish in Weber's Concertstiick ; an 
uncommon charge to lay against so accom- 
plished a young musician. Lhe program—Schu- 
bert’s C Major Symphony; a pretty trifle by 
Saint Siiens, ** Une Nuit a Lisbon,” erroneous- 
ly announced merely as a “ Barcarolle"’ and as 
**new”; the Weber Concertstiick, and Liszt's 
* Die Hunnenschiseht” — seemed much more 
hackneyed than was called for. The symphoni- 
schedichtung last-named was played with more 
enthusiasm than anything else ; but, as a whole, 
the entertainment was, unhappily, distinctly be- 
low the Society's recent standard, 





...-At the Thalia Theater an operetta which 
is musically and dramatically a gem is now in 
irregular performance by Mr. Amberg’s admira- 
ble company. ‘This is the ‘‘ Nanon: die Wirthin 
vom Goldenen Lamm,” the libretto an adapta- 
tion by Zell, and the music from the unflagging 
pen of R, Genée, one of the most spontaneous 
and charming living composers of light music. 
The epoch of the book is the time of Louis XIV 
and Mme. de Maintenon (which affords an op- 
portunity for rich and graceful costuming), and 
the plot hinges amusingly on the successive 
thefts of a certain little serenade by a couple of 
gallant courtiers, who try to pass the ditty off 
as their own private inspiration, This same 
serenade, a waliz-tempo, ‘‘ Anna, zu dir ist mein 
liebater Gang,” is certain to be whistled, hammed 
and baerrel-organed all over the country 
very shortly, particularly after the English 
version of the piece is brought out elsewhere, 
The singing is perfectly artistic and delightful, 
Fraulein Meffert, Fl. Raberg (a highly accom- 
plished artist), as well as Herren Schiitz and 
Lube deserving the kindest words,for their 
exvellent singing and graceful humor in acting ; 
and every minor part is committed to an intelli- 
gent and competent member of the company. 
Mr. Amberg again has made the music-loving 
community, whether German or English, his 
debtor for a vivacious, fresh and merry piece of 
lyrical fun, It isacredit to the city that the 
only house managed on the sound and equitable 
basis of the leading foreign places of amusement 
of the kind has become so well established and fre- 
quented by the leading class of metropolitan so- 
ciety. The Thalia now sets the Winter's fashion 
for operetta as authoritatively as the Prince of 
Wales issaid to do acravat or a trousers-pat- 
tern. 


.-+eAn English version of ‘‘ Die Fledermaus,’> 
by Johann Strauss, written some years ago, has 
been brought out at the Casino with much elab- 
orateness and success, The music of the piece 
is quite equal to the inimitable ‘‘ Merry War "— 
in some particular concerted episodes technic- 
ally better. Nearly all the numbers are, of 
course, based on the usual variety of dance 
rhythms, and one standard favorite among the 
composer's waltzes, the beautiful ‘‘ Du and Du,” 
was drawn from this operetta. The principal 
rOles are in the hands of the Messrs, Mark Smith, 
De Wolf Hopper, C. W. Dungan and Edwin 
Whitney, who are all competent to the demands 
of such music; and the same may be said of the 
half dozen ladies active during theevening. The 
singing, particularly of the many brilliant ensem- 
bie numbers, is charming, reflecting the highest 
credit again on Mr. Aronson’s care in present- 
ing a novelty, and the orchestra is of the finest 
material, Strauss has always been intolerably 
unfortunate (to use a mildly severe word) in his 
books. When they have not -been reeking with 
the worn-out doubles entendres of the French 
bouffe, they have been insipid or vulgar. “ Die 
Fledermaus” is inherently corrupt. A whole, 
jong act, in which the three people on the stage 
are supposed to be drank, cannot well help be- 

eoming disgusting, and when the plot and text 

are not downright mephitic, they are silly. It is 

to the credit of one or two—not more—of 
Miss Rosalba 


the 
they 


Literature. 


(The prompt mention tn our list af “Booksof the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. | 


ARNOLD'S LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 


Ir is difficult to see how the Hon. Isaac 
N. Arnold could fail of surpassing all his 
predecessors in writing the Life of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 
He was himself both an author and a 
public man. He was in Congress during 
the momentous days of Mr. Lincoln’s Presi- 
dency. His interest in local historical re- 
search was a kind of passion with him, 
which led to the formation of the Chicago 
Historical Society, over which, for a time, 
he presided. For twenty-five years he had 
been the intimate friend of the Martyr 
President. This twenty-five years carries 
us back of 1840, and covers the whole 
period of Mr. Lincoln’s public life. It 
takes in enough of his early struggles, aud 
of the formative period of his character, to 
disclose the naked framework of his man- 
hood and put the reader on the path of his 
unique and wonderfully interesting devel- 
opment. 

In the case of a man like Lincoln, every- 
thing tells. He comes in at the midday 
of life, with all that was ever done for him, 
with all he ever did for himself, with his 
opportunities and resources all unwasted, 
and each contributing some appreciable 
atom to the result. A weak, aimless, and 
scattered life could not hold together and 
keep on its course with such an economy 
of its experiences and its treasures. But 
Lincoln had in him a firmness of grip and 
a forcible personality which let nothing go. 
This gives the story of his life a more than 
redoubled interest, an interest so great 
that itis likely to continue a fascinating 
theme for literary treatment. 

Mr. Arnold’s long personal acquaintance 
stands him in good stead from the begin- 
ning of his work, as it puts him at once on 
the path, and enables him to hold it. His 
work has the dignified simplicity of accu- 
racy and reality. The wonderful fictions 
that have gotten into circulation and 
created a Lincoln legend, vanish from his 
pages, but only to leave the value and the 
interest of what remains sevenfold 
greater. Nothing could exceed the chaste 
brevity of the early chapters, which trace 
the President’s ancestry and boyhood. 
Through all runs the verification of Words- 
worth’s verse; 

“ The child is father of the man.” 

In one unbroken line the nobility of the 
man flows back, as we trace it, to the very 
tips of his budding life. On the whole, his 
training was a good one—far better than 
many an English nobleman’s son gets out 
of Eton and Oxford. He picked it up for 
himself. He learned his marvelous style 
and diction from the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Burns, whom he knew by heart, and a few 
other books which were all he had, but 
quite enough to do the work for him or for 
any one who will use them as he did. 

He was noble and commanding in boy- 
hood and among boys. The power to 
co mmand, as based on personal superiority 
and as operating through the higher prin- 
ciples of men’s minds, was conspicuous 
before he had outgrown the coon-skin cap 
which covered his boyish head. It won 
him the devoted love of a mother-in-law, 
and, later, broke in on the bully and cham- 
pion of the ‘‘ Clary Grove Boys,” as he was 
coming up fora fight, and impelled him to 
give the young hero his hand instead of his 
fist, while he cried to his followers: ‘‘ Boys! 
Abe Lincoln is the best fellow that ever 
broke into this settlement. He shall be one 
of us.” 

Lincoln’s early life was not wanting in 
those singular presentiments which the bi- 
ographers of men like him have often had to 
deal with, and which throw a spell of mys- 
tery and awe over their whole history. It 
will always be a doubt whether it was the 
pre monition of his future which impelled 
him from a boy to anticipate his elevation 

* Tux Live oy ApRaHaM Liuncoun. By Isaac N. 

ARNOLD, author of “ The Life of Benedict Arnold,” 


etc., late President of the Chicago Historical Society, 
Member of Congress during the Civil War.. Chicago: 








to the Presidency, or whether the life-long 
aim operated to effectuate itself. At all 
events, the story would not be complete 
without these mysterious intimations 
mingling with the great influences and 
revelations that were breaking in on the 
young man from the world of men and 
things, from the still greater and more aw- 
ful world of duty, and from that yet higher 
Beyond and Above which his well-read 
Bible and his devout mother had impressed 
on his mind. 

He grew up with none of the accessories 
of a polished life, but amid the ideals of a 
high manhood and the simple influences 
that produce it, in very plain ,simplicity, 
but not in coarse, depressing nor debasing 
circumstances. He was stanch, true, 
pure, generous, and the models of life 
around him were such as to encourage him 
to be such. Every fiber of his stalwart 
six feet four inches was healthy. He had 
no bad habits, and neither touched whisky 
nor tobacco. His heart was tender, his 
sympathies boundless, his eye keen, and his 
will firm. He had a sound philosophy of 
life, and fell back on it at every step. 

His anti-slavery bent came from contact 
with the institution in New Orleans; and, 
generally, the school he studied and 
trained himself in, and which proved equal 
to all his needs, was the school of actual 
life. His religious convictions and char- 
acter are dwelt on throughout Mr. Arnold's 
pages sometimes incidentally and sqme- 
times at length. His testimony on this 
point can hardly be shaken, and with the 
exception of an occasional employment of 
the word superstition, to denote Mr. Lin- 
coln’s naturally devout temper, is eminent- 
ly satisfactory, especially in the conclud- 
ing summary, from page 446 on, and the 
striking statement that he was one of the 
men to whom ‘the veil between him and 
the supernatural was very thin.” 

In general, Mr. Arnold’s work is to be 
commended more in its biographic than in 
its historic character. His love and de- 
votion are interpreters to be relied on in 
the reading of the inmost secret of the 
man. 

On the cooler and more complex field of 
history they are not as safe; and in this 
aspect his work is not without blemishes; 
but they are the blemishes of a work done 
by one who stood near the great President, 
and shared in the perplexities under which 
he had to act, and shared also in his mis- 
takes, so that, in the biographic aspect, they 
are hardly to be viewed as defects. 


Mr. Arnold is not reckless in his censures, 
nor aman to give unnecessary pain. His 
treatment of Stephen Douglas is a noble 
example of generous candor, which has its 
equal only in the course pursued by Mr. 
Lincoln himself, and, we may add, by Mr. 
Douglas after Mr. Lincoln’s election. These 
are passages of our political history which 
it makes a generous heart swell to read. 

General McClellan’s friends will feel that 
he receives hard measure; but it is a se- 
verity modified by every disposition to be 
just, and which rests on a far more correct 
view of the military situation than the inex- 
cusable and blundering strictures on Gen. 
Fitz John Porter, which, unless we are to 
suppose that they were written a good 
many years ago, are a close approach to a 
blot on the author’s historical capacity. 
Imperfect acquaintance with military crit- 
icism, and the hasty adoption of the cur- 
rent popular theory of the matter, has be- 
trayed him into the expression of opinions 
that cannot be maintained on other points; 
as, for example, General Patterson’s re- 
sponsibility for the absence of his troops 
from the first Bull Run, and the consequent 
defeat. General Halleck’s published review 
of this matter should have saved the mem- 
ory of a brave soldier and a good officer 
the repetition of this exploded charge. 

Mr. Lincoln’s personal part in the mem- 
orable canvass of Illinois, with Senator 
Douglas,and in the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion are as well done and as full of interest 
as anything in the volume. The steps by 
which he became known to the nation, and 
the effect of his Cooper Institute speech, 
are truly and vividly described. Good old 
Horace Greeley plays his part in these 
pages just as he did in the events of the 
times, honest and full of the best inten- 


against errors of fact, and with an uncon- 
trollable genius for prediction, unrestrained 
by the true wisdom of prophecy. In the 
Illinois campaign, following one of his blind 
impulses, the Tribune had urged Republi- 
cans to go for Douglas as against Lincoln. 
With equally characteristic generosity and 
frankness, he allowed himself to be con- 
verted by the Cooper Institute speech. 
Mr. Arnold prints (p. 255) Lincoln’s calm 
and unanswerable letter of August 22d, 
1862, in reply to the tempestuous impa- 
tience of Mr. Greeley’s famous ‘‘ Prayer of 
Twenty Millions of People.” It is in pas- 
pages like these that an appreciative reader 
is made to understand how great Mr. Lin- 
coln was, and how strong, true, and wise 
the heart was which carried on it the bur- 
dens of that time. 

Not the least merit of Mr. Arnold’s work 
is the just, generous, and much called for 
allusion at the close to the faithful wife and 
widow of the Martyr President. 


—_— 


THE MYSTERY OF THE LOCKS. 


Mr. Howe’s novels seem to one curiously like 

the sort of stories that Thoreau would have 

written if Thoreau had turned to making ro- 

mances, from studying natural history and 

jotting down in essays his notion of men and 

women. There is a similar insight into the funda- 

mental principles of charaeter and a rugged 

way of ‘‘ hitting it off ” that reminds us of some 

man who has a knack of hacking out from 

a marble block, with a few slashes of his ham- 

mer, a better likeness than the schooled sculptor 

with cunning chisels. Mr. Howe’s new book is 
a more direct attempt at a story with a plot and 
a selected series of incidents than his first. It 
is in parts extremely powerful. The impossi- 
bilities in its course, the failure to satisfactorily 
account for things, the disjointed, eccentric style 
all admitted, the story has a remarkable fascina- 
tion. The pessimism of its satire is not the least 
element in the disagreeable recollection the 
readcr will have of it. 

The ** Locks” have nothing to do with inland 
navigation—being an old, forlorn, haunted 
house in a corner of a run-down, spiritless West- 
ern town, called Davy’s Bend. It is a village 
full of shut warehouses, muddy lanes, and gen- 
eral decay of business interests. ‘ The Locks” 
is rented by a mysterious new-comer, Allan 
Dorris, a fugitive from a former set of associates 
and a happier life, for some reason not satisfac- 
torily cleared up in the novel. Davy’s Bend is 
not so forlorn a place but what there is a sweet 
and sincere girl in it, the organist of one of its 
tottering churches, and her playing runs through 
the novel like the wild motive of a music-drama. 
Dorris falls in love with Annie Benton, and, after 
breaking away from her, for some inexplicable 
scruples of conscience or morbid introspections, 
marries her. All the time that he has been re- 
siding in Davy’s Bend, it is hinted that he 
has been hiding from some direct enemies; and 
shortly after the odd ceremony which over- 
shadows Annie with the fate that clouds his 
path, he is shot dead by an unknown assassin, 
during a sudden freshet. With the motive for 
his flight and punishment left much to our own 
discussion Mr. Howe brings his pages to an 
end. 

The primary fault in them is over-caricature. 
The likeness to Dickens in what the author has 
written so fdr, Dickens’s unique way of stating 
a commonplace matter, his contrast of odd 
characters, his wit, a pathos which seems almost 
incongruous in such a story as The Mystery of 
the Locks—all these are points in striking resem- 
blance to the man who wrote ‘Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” and “Edwin Drood.” Dickens was, of course, 

a notable over-caricaturist ; but he was more 
subtly and artistically so than Mr. Howe. Fur- 
thermore the English novelist exaggerated chiefly 
when dealing with a humorous situation or type. 
Mr. Howe is continually on the point of convert- 
ing real, vivid tragedy into burlesque. He has 
no grace; his touches are all angular, precise ; 
and, if he does not produce just the effect desir- 
able, he goes far away. 

The love-making in the story does not soften 
it. Dorris is a blunt wooer, who attaches him- 
self to Annie with a certain coarseness of his 
sexual fiber that is repulsive. His fate does not 
excite our sympathy, either for him or her; not 
because they have in the least deserved such 
grief, but because they are such unlovable peo- 
ple. Neither are we pained at the low ebb of 
happiness and prosperity in Davy’s Bend; for 
we cannot conceive of the people there as lifting 
themselves to any higher moral atmosphere, if 
they had more light and help. The book is in 
no sense a literary descent from “The Story of & 
Country Town”; but it is a more unpleasant 
novel by much, All in it speaks of cecay, rotten- 
ness, dirt, perversion, and death, 

The characterization of the law office of Tug 
Whittle, ‘perfectly harmless and hopelessly 
lazy,” is @0 closely like the great English novel 
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law office, save the sign in front and a single 
leathered-covered book on the inside—a ponderous 
volume to which Mr. Whittle applies for every- 
thing, including kindling. Silas has seen him look 
through it to decide questions in science, theology, 
law and history, and tear leaves out of it with 
which to start his fre; and while a cunning man 
would have guessed that Mr. Whittle made up his 
authority, instead of finding it in the book, Silas 
Davy, who is not cunning, believes that it isa re- 
pository of secreta of every kind, although it 1s 
really a treatise on a law which has been repealed 
wany years. When Silas so far forgets himself as to 
mildly question something his companion has said, 
Mr. Whittle refers to the book, and triumphantly 
proves his position, no difference what it may be; 
whereupon the little man feeis much humiliated, 
Mr. Whittle has even been known to refer to the 
pook to convict his enemies in Davy’s Bend of 
various offenses ; and Silas has so much respect for 
the volume that he has notrouble in imagining that 
the den ia which Lug lives 1s not only a law office, 
but a repository of profane, political, and sacred 
history, to say nothing of the sciences and the towa 
scandal.” 

Here, too, is the sketch of Annie’s old-maid 
aunt, Jane Benton, which illustrates Mr. Howe’s 
originatity and concurrent faculty of dwelling 
too long on descriptions of his minor characters ; 
for we do not copy half of it: 


“The ancient maiden was a book-worm, and de- 
youred everything she heard of; but only with a 
determination to tear it to pieces; for, of course, 
no one could hope to amuse or instruct a lady of 
forty-five, who not only knew everything worth 
knowing already, but who had taught school in her 
younger days on the strength of a certificate ranging 
from ninety-eight to ninety-nine. This certificate 
had been issued by three learned men, each one of 
whom knew absolutely everything. . . . The 
ancient maiden still retained the certificate, and the 
recollection of the conclusion by the three learned 
men that, so far as education was concerned, she 
lacked nothing whatever. When she consented to 
favor a book by looking through it, there was unut- 
terable disgust on her features as she possessed 
herself of its contents, since she felt nothing but 
contempt for the upstarts who attempted to amuse 
or instruct so great a woman as Jane Benton. And 
her patience was usually rewarded. Thompson! 
Annie! Ring the bells and run here! The igno- 
rant pretender has been foundout! Aturned letter 
in the beok! A that for a which! A will fora 
shail! A would forashould! Hurrah! Announce 
it to the people! Another pretender found out! 
Lock the book up! Itis worthless! Jane Benton’s 
greutness, so long in doubt, is vindicated! . . , 

“ Notwithstanding her lofty ambitions and her 
marvelous capacity in higher walks, she was jeal- 
ous of what she had really accomplished, and the 
servant girl, who promised to be industiious and 
generully satisfactory around old Thompson’s house, 
was soon presented with her walking-papers; for 
Jane Benton believed that she was the ouly woman 
alive who knew the secret of handling dishes with- 
out breaking them, or of sweeping a carpet without 
ruining it; therefore a servant who threatened to 
become a rival was soon sent away, and a less 
thrifty one procured, who afforded the mistress 
oppor-unity of regretting that the girls of recent 
years knew notuing aud stubbornly refused to 
learn.” 

The writer’s touches are of the broadest, most 
definite nature in all such pages. He is an 
etcher more than a puinter in his management 
of the telling lines, the lights and thick shadows. 
Alrogether Mr. Howe is fast getting to ovcupy a 
particular niche in our contemporary fiction 
writing. Wedo not grudge him his place, and 
must continue to expect important things from 
him. We scarcely dare to hope that his iuspira- 
tion will be less somber, bis utterances less 
dismally in the minor key, or nearer to the 
human heart. 





THIS MONTH’S MAGAZINES, 


The Century is, on the whole, a serious sort of 
number, one of Mr. Richard Malcolm Johnson's 
inimitable Southern sketches being the single 
humorous offset. The “Opening of the 
Lower Mississippi,” by Admiral Porter, is the 
subject of the monthly paper on the Civil War, 
illustrated with a number of portraits and more 
than a score of plans, maps and pictures of 
well-known incidents. Mr. Theodore Rosevelt 
Writes of **Phases of State Legislation,” with 
particular reference to the lobb7ist and the nar- 
ration of a number of new and entertaining an- 
ecdotes. Mr. Henry W. Grady (of the Atlanta 
Constitution) stands up to reply to Mr. Cable’s 
recent remarks on the position of the Freedmen 
in equity. Mr, Howells's second illustrated arti- 
cle on Florence is superbly illustrated, an etch- 
ing by Mr. Joseph Pennell being a noticeably 
fine picture. So far as pictures go, however, 
the views of Mount Tacoma and of the 
Tyler glacier, accompanying “Mr, Eugene 
V. Smalley’s article on “The New North- 
west,” are of remarkable beauty. The freshest 
and most varied materials have been drawn on 
by Dr. Eggleston in his new series of papers on 
“Colonial Domestic Life”—a subject that we 
have wondered our magazinists have so long let 
#lone. The present number of Dr. Eggleston's 
secies is taken up with a study of the clothes, 
food, and furniture of our great-grand-parents, 
Who loved comfort and fashion, but could not 
always make them “Rgtter than 
their descendants, In t 
intemperance of the 
Water was an actual 











says: ‘‘There was no class in the Colonies 
that could be called temperate, if judged by 
American standards; our forefather were a 
most thirsty people. Even their wines were 
of those fiery kinds which are backed up 
with brandy. Drinking was universal. The birth 
of a child, the moving into a new house, the 
taking possession of a piece of land, the induc- 
tion of anew minister, an election of officers, 
the assembling of a court, of a Lody of clergy- 
men, Of a Quaker yearly meeting, weddings, 
funerals, auctions, buyings and sellings, arrivals 
and departures, and even religious meetings 
in private houses, were occasions for dinking. 
In Virginia a host now and then showed 
his hospitality by locking his doors and cheerily 
notifying his guests that no man might depart 
until all were drunk, . . . It was estimated 
early in the eighteenth century that about one 
building in every ten in Philadelphia was used 
in some way for the sale of rum.” ‘Truly 
we may not say that “the former things were 
better than these!” The study of colonial cos- 
tumes, male and female, in this article is very 
complete, and the large number of drawings add 
much to Dr. Eggleston’s entertaining notes. 

Three concurrent serials, Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock’s, Mrs. Oliphant’s, and Mrs. Jewett’s, make 
such considerable demands upon the space of 
the Allantic Monthly that we are rather surprised 
at its compressing so much extra matter within 
its pages. ‘‘ Madame Mobl: Her Sulon and Her 
Friends,” by Kathleen O’Meara, has proved so 
interesting an historical and biographic study 
that we are disposed to advise the writer’s mak- 
ing a book out of it. The present installment 
intersperses half a dozen amusing and charac- 
teriatic sturies ; one, of her entertaining Queen 
Victoria in her dusting costume, and with the 
feather-brush in her hand. More delightfully 
naive and easy, her answering a friend who 
wanted to know what she would set before Queen 
Sophie for a dinner at which that royal lady had 
promised to be present; ‘‘ My dear, I will give 
her a lobster. My cook does it very well”; a 
lobster with mayonnaise sauce being to the old 
lady the acme of good eating. Mr. Frederic 
Davis Story gives a droll account, in his“ An 
Unclassified Philosopher,” of a certain scatter- 
brained enthusiast, discovered by him in New 
York, who believes that our earth is a big animal 
that breathes and eats, and has all manner of 
vital functions! The paper on Hiindel, by J. 8, 
Dwight, is so characteristic of one of the most 
brilliant critical writers on art of our day that one 
forgets the hackneyed topic in such felicity of 
treatment. To whom but Dwight ever would 
have occurred this little figure, in speaking of 
the poverty of Handel's operatic accompani- 
ments: “Or it may be nothing but a bass, some- 
times not even figured, letting the poor melody 
run naked, as it were, in merciless relief, as by 
an electric light, against a long, dark wall of 
bass.” 

We are glad tosee Lippincoti’s boldly stand 
forth and give up illustrations that have ceased 
to enhance the attractiveness of the magazine, 
and did not compare very favorably with the 
two great pictorial periodicals of the country. 
Lippincot’’s ia always a sufficiently fresh and 
bright guest, and can afford to depend on con- 
tributors rather than artists, The leading arti- 
cles in the present issue are Mr. C, F. Gordon 
Cumming’s ‘* Glimpses at Peking,” which, as seen 
through this famous traveler's eyes, is a very 
dirty city, more than anything else ; Mr. Charles 
Morris’s résumé of the doings of the London 
“Society for Psychic Research” ; Charles Burr 
Todd’s paper on Buffalo life, entitled “ Studics 
in a Lake Port,” and a most unique history of 
“The Confederate Fiag,” by Frank G. Car- 
penter. ” The principal short story—a tolerably 
long one—is a singularly faithful picture of 
rustic life and manners in a “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch” community, the heroine, Rosa Her- 
kimer, being characterized with much ability. 
The two serials—‘‘ On this Side” and ‘‘ Aurora” 
—are prominent. 

Harper’s is dull for once. The pictures are 
finely drawn and exquisitely engraved, but the 
subjects they adorn are not much to the taste of 
the reader who wants life and real entertainment 
in his number. “ ‘The l’rince of Wales at Sand- 
ringham,” *‘ A Collection of Chinese Porcelains,” 
“* Along the Rio Grande,” and ‘* A Wild Goose 
Chase,” aré the illustrated contributions respect- 
ively, from the pens of W. H. Russell, R. Riordan, 
Sylvester Baxter, and F. D. Millet. Rather more 
interest attaches to the paper by Eugene L. 
Didier, on ‘‘Some Richmond Portraits”; and 
Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson, a delightful 
writer whose graceful work is too seldom seen, 
prints # pretty and fanciful sketch, ‘‘ How Faith 
Came afd Went.” Harper's has lacked needed 
vivacity lately more than ever. 

We have also received the handsome (and as 
valuable as handsome) Magazine of American 
History, brimful of interest to the serious or 
patriotic reader, 








+++-Mr, Edwin Arnold is a proof of the trath 
of the old proverb that it is better to be born 
lucky than fortunate. Descended from the mid- 
dle classes of English life, and educated at Oz- 





ford, where he gained the Newdigate Prise for 


Poetry, a generation has passed since the publi- 

cation of his first volume of verse which, like all 

first volumes, was pedantic and imitative. Oir- 

cumstances led him to India, where he filled sev-, 
eral governmental rituations, among others that 

of Principal of the Deccan College at Poona, and 

where he resided seven years, devoting his days 

and nights to the study of Sanskrit and kindred 

tongues and dialects, in which he became fairly 

proficient. His Indian eareer repeated that of 

Sir William Jones, seventy or eighty years be- 

fore, in that it was employed in the service of 

the country which he had left, and the 

country which he had adopted, and 

which he sought to bring to a better under- 

standing with others through his translations of 

two of the masterpieces of the latter, the “‘ Book 

of Good Counsels” and the “ Hitopordisa,” 

which have since become text-books for Sanskrit 
readers. Hand and glove with the soldier- 
states-men of India, Lord Dalhousie and John 

Lawrence (afterwards Lord Lawrence, the 

saviour of the Punjaub), he published after his 

return to England a ‘History of Lord Dal- 
housie’s Administration,” a second volume of 
verse, and a translation of one of the books of 
Herodotus, From being a sub-editor of the 
Daily Telegraph during our late Civil War, ana 
im that position the defender of whatever was 
good and wise on the part of the North, he be- 
came its editor-in-chiet -after the death of 
Thornton Hunt, graceless son of a gra- 
cious father. Without being a man of 
genius, in the strict sense of that much 
abused word, Mr. Arnold is possessed of many, 
if not of most, of the qualities which go to the 
makings of a man ef genius, Weil and vari- 
ously educated at home, with his mind en- 
riched by foreign travel and adventure, his 
strength from the beginning has lain in the ac- 
quisition of other languages than his own copi- 
ous mother tongue. His first collection of 
verse contains (as we remember it) the usual 
amount of collegiate translation from the Greek 
and Latin classics, with, perhaps, a version or 
two from the French and German poets. It was 
followed by a second collection, in which (as we 
recall it) there was a predominance of the Greek 
element. This was succeeded by ‘The Indian 
Song of Song, and Poems,” by “The Light of 
Asia,” ‘‘ Pearls of the Faith,” ‘Indian Idylls,” 
and now by The Secret of Death (From 
Sanskrit), with Some Collected Poems, This vol- 
ume, which is the seventh (in verse) from the same 
industrious pen, resembles all those which have 
preceded it, and will, we venture to say, be 
found to resemble all those which may come 
after it in the riper years of Mr. Arnold's vig- 
orous manhood, It was written from an un- 
bounded love of the themes which are included 
in it, whether they are the growths of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s thought and experience, or transplanta- 
tions of the thought and experience of others, 
in our own or in by-gone times,from the ‘Katha 
Upanishad,” as in ‘* The Secret of Death,” from 
Victor Hugo; as in “ The Epic of the Lyon,” 
from Lorenzo de Medici, as in the “ Nencia,” 
or from other Occidental and Oriental 
poets and languages, They have all the 
merits and defects of first drafts, the 
quick sparkle of words thet write themselves, 
the roll of eonorous phrases that leap out like 
the “ live thunder,” which Byron heard on the 
Jura, All good poems are written in this way, 
and all bad poems, too, for that matter, the 
madman being merely the philosopher turned 
upside down. Mr. Arnold’s poetry is good and 
bad ia the same breath—a fault, if it be one, 
which attaches to the poetry of Swinburne, and 
Browning, and Byron, and Sheiley, and, beyond 
all other poetry, to that of Shakespeare. The 
latest interpreter of Eastern ethics, to the Euro- 
pern mind, ‘The Light of Asia,” carried his 
pame whither it bad never gone before. The 
Secretof Death will have a large circulation here ; 
and it deserves one for the many poetic qualities 
with which it is informed, for ite picturesque- 
ness, its freshness, its frank, untutored har- 
mony, its sincerity, and ite whole-heartedness, 
(Roberts Bros.) 


.-.-From the Messrs. Rivington (London) we 
have two unusually well done manuals for 
use in the study of history. A Skeleton 
Outline of Greek History by Evelyn Ab- 
bott, M. A., LL.D. Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. The arrangement is, of course, chrono- 
logical ; but much more than mere chronology has 
been attended to in the compilation, which pre- 
sents in the briefest form what is known as to the 
Greek calendar, the difficulties attending it, 
the Attie festivals andthe rules for reducing 
Olympiads into years B, C., and vice versa. The 
author then gives brief summaries of the all-im- 
portant matter of the Greek genealogies, begin- 
ning with the earlier and later Argive, and pass- 
ing on through about twenty distinct heads to 
the Second Babylonian Empire and to a list of 
the victors in the foot-race at Olympia. Part 
II is devoted to chronological tables, and Part III 
to the constitutional history of Athens and 
Lacedaemon, The manual is provided witha 
full index and makes altogether a volume of less 
than 200 pages 24mo.———In the same size and 
form, but compressed into rather less space, 





4 Skeleton Outline of Roman History, by P. E, 


Matheson, M. A., Fellowof New College, Oxford, 
(also by the Messrs. Rivington). This mannal 


As chronologically arranged, and follows the order 


of events from B. 0, 758 to A. D. 14, the whole 

cycle being divided into six historic groups and 

managed so as to avoid the impression of a con- 

fused jumble of facts and exbibit in the clearest 

way, and on the historic line of its actual occur- 

rence, the development of the continuous life of 

the Roman people. The Appendix contains four 

brief but compendious notes on the “In- 

ternal History of Rome,” on ‘Rome 

and the Italians,” “Rome and the States 

Outside Italy,” and on “The Roman Cal- 

endar.”’ In similar form and brevity 

the Messrs, Roberts Bros., of Boston, publish a 

little volume of Three Lectures, by Prof. W. P. 

Atkinson, of the Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, On History, and the Study of His« 

tory. Professor Atkinson, in the enthusiasm 

which he feels for the study of history as a dis- 

cipline, may, sometimes, with St. Paul, ‘‘magni- 

fy his office,” especially in his somewhat dispar- 
aging observations on a classical training. But 

the general sobriety and stimulating suggestive- 
ness of his lectures is in no way affected by these 

defects, The lectures are addressed to students, 

and will serve to clear up their conceptions as to 
what history 1s, to take the study of it out of the 
category of unmeaning series of events, to show 
its continuity and rational development, and so 
to p te that conception of orderly progress 
and rational plan which lies at the bottom of a 
devout and religious conception of history, 
The Messrs. Appleton & Co. bring outa 
new edition of the Hlementary History of the 
United States, with numerous illustrations and 
maps, by G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D. The first 
edition of this popular school manual appeared, 
we think, twenty-four or twenty-five years ago. It 
has been revised vy John D. Quackenbos, A.M., 
M.D., and brought down to date, though the 
text of the previous work, as far as it went, re- 
mains substuntiaily unaltered, A good 
manual, for the use of primary classes studying 
history, is published by G. W. Bardeen, Syra- 
cuse: A Thousand Questions on American 
History. It is said to be by an eminent teacher ; 
but as his ‘‘ Eminence” reserves his name, that 
goes for nothing. The manual contains an out- 
line of the history of the United States in the 
form of Questions and Answers, They are 
grouped to follow an orderly development by 
periods, The metho has the advantage of sim- 
plicity, and escapes the danger of too much con- 
centration. It is, of course, open to the objec- 
tion that applies to all question-and-answer 
methods, that it concentrates the attention on a 
series of detached questions which should go to 
the historic development, 














+++. The New National Fifth Reader (A, 8, 
Barnes & Co.) is a superb affair to the eye, 
replete with attractive and interesting matter, 
It is #0 easy to fill a book of this sige and of this 
pature with thoroughly good selections that we 
should hesitate to pronounce any compilat:on of 
this kind which has been prepared by experi- 
enced hands suverior to all others. It is enough 
that it stands in the first class, aw this doer, with, 
however, this drawback: too many pictures 
which are not designed to illustrate anything, 
but only serve as pictures and playthings to 
divert the attention of the scholars from the main 
business. Pictures and playthings, we insist, are 
out of order in achool time, We object to the dis- 
crimination against the English classics in these 
Readers, in favor of more recent literature. We 
do not believe in the educational soundness of 
this principle. No doubt the tendency in the 
grammar and high schools is this way, and with 
no sign of weakening. It is, however, a growlag 
superficialism, aud the schools will be the suf- 
ferers,—-— The Introductory Fourth Reader, in 
the same series, by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., and 
Andrew J. Richoff, A.M., is hardly, ifatall, open 
to this last criticism, for the double reason that 
the reader is below the classical age, and that the 
selections, without being classical extracts, are 
pure and classical in the style, The picture- 
plaything nuisance, though not by any means 
abolished, is iess glaring and omnipresent than 
in the Fifth Reader. In type, paper, and gen- 
eral manufacture both Readers are of the best, 
We should advise teachers to examine 
Watson's Graphic Speller, oral and written, 
(A. 8. Barnes & Co.) It proceeds on definite and 
intelligent ideas and a co-ordinate scheme of 
slate work, drawing and writing to train the 
hand and the eye simultaneously, It builds 
work op werk, and starts from definitions and 
elementary conceptions, and follows a natural 
and rational progressive method which is a 
refreshing contrast to many of the crude or sen- 
sational text books that come in our way. 


. »-The Messrs. Ditson & Co, publish two 
small dolections of popular elementary songs. 
Gems for Little Singers, by Elizabeth U, Emer- 
son and Gertrude Swayne. It contains sixty- 
two songs, with words taken from Kate Green- 
away, Lucy Larcom, and other well-known 
writers. They are well adapted for kindergar- 
ten and primary school use, and for children at 
home. The collection is well made and neatly 








ilnsitated.———-The Model Singer, for Classes, 
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Schools, and Choirs, by W. O. Perkins and D. B. 
Towner (Ditson & Oo.), is carefully compiled for 
school use. It is arranged to lead the classes 
over the ground in a natural order, with clear 
explanations of the points and principles of ru- 
dimentary instruction, and with a sufficiently 
fall. and various collection of pieces for prac- 
tice, or for use in classes, clubs, or choirs. We 
are not greatly impressed with the substitution 
of Tifor Si, nor with the reasons given for it. 
The manual is, however, not affected by this 
novelty, as teachers can continue in the old 
way.———Our Sabbath-Home Praise Book, ed- 
ited by Mr. R. Sweeney and W. J. Kirkpatrick, 
isa collection of rousing, popular, and evan- 
gelical songs, which common assemblies can 
sing easily and with full heart. They do not, we 
suppose, lay claim to music of the highest 
order, and for the most part accept the public 
atandard of taste as itis, (Philadelphia: John 
J. Hood,)-——Gems of Praise, by the distin- 
guished evangelist, the Rev. E. Payson Ham- 
mond, is a collection of **‘ Hymns and Tunes for 
Gospel Services, Prayer-meetings, Christian As- 
sociations, Sabbath-schools, and Family Wor- 
ship.” It corresponds, both in the hymns and 
the tunes, to the standpoint of the compiler, in 
whose services it has been found very useful. 
It is old-fashioned as to doetrine, new in the 
earnest revivalistic spirit it breathes in hymn 
and tune, and is published in good, practica 
form by the Messrs. Morgan & Scott, 12 Pater- 
noster Buildings, London. 


..The Messrs. Harper Bros, have filled a 
littie space in the shelf of text-books of which we 
have long been aware by their excellent Jtalian 
Princima, in two extremely neat and handy vol- 
umes, which contain more and better-disposed 
matter to ita bulk than anything of the kind 
that we have lately met. The grammar and 
reader, taken together, are a complete education 
in the niceties of the tongue of Metastasie and 
Manzoni. Every element of the structure and 
employment of the language is taken up, yet 
without unnecessary amplification. The rules 
are clear and definite. The examples and exer- 
cises are well-prepared ; and a feature judicious- 
ly carried out is the continual and close parallel 
references to the original Latin in Italian evy- 
mology and syntax, which is always most iuter- 
esting and helpful to observe, and which too few 
grammars stop to so patiently point out. The 
Second Part of the course is, of course, a reader, 
the selections in which are equally well-chosen 
with the grammar. We do not much like the 
absence of a good general index in the back, or, 
at least, a reference in the unusually ample vo- 
cabulary to such peculiar relationships or gram- 
matical accidents asa word is apt to sustain; 
but this would probably have increased the big- 
news of the work considerably ; and in its present 
shape the amount of informatiom condensed in it 
is great. It is drawn up by Professor Ricci, 
professor of Italian in the City of London Col- 
lege. We highly recommend it to all students 
newly beginning Italian, or advanced. 

.. The New Englander tor March is worth 
reading in every number it contains, The Educa- 
tional Topics open with a review of the “ Report 
of the Treasurer of Yale College,” by the hand 
of Mason Young, of this city. It is a masterly 
document, which only serves to increase the 
wonder that he was allowed to fail of a re- 
election to the corporation in the canvass last 
year, It is admirable in tone, and lets the light 
in on the subject in the clearest and most intel- 
ligent manner. Professor Peck has also a brief 
paper on ‘ Olassics and the Yale Curriculum,” 
which contributes some good points to the 
discussion of the voluntary system and of the 
Greek question.———-We have also on our table 
The Art Journal tor April (New Series), pub- 
lished by the International News Company of 
this city. The present number is rich in illus- 
trations, and has for its frontispiece a large line 
engraving of ‘“‘ The Courtship of William II of 
Orange,” by J. and L. Godfrey, after D. W. 
Wynfield.———-The Andover Review for April 
opens with discussions of ** Social Problems in 
the Pulpit,” by Professor Tucker and Dr, New- 
man Smyth. Prof. Charles E. Richardson fol- 
lows with a paperon “The Moral Purpose of 
the Later American Novel.” The other papers 
are ‘Co-operative Creation,” by the Rev. F. H. 
Johnson, and “ Bach and Handel,” by Professor 
Blodgett. The editorial and critical work is 
rich and sharp, as usual. 


.-The eighteenth volume of The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, now published, carries the 
work on to Phthisis for its last title, and brings 
the whole within sight of the end. Taking 
the present eighteen volumes for a basis of 
computation, and comparing with the eighth 
edition, we conclude that the ninth edition will 
be complete in twenty-three, or, at the most, 
twenty-four volumes, of which eighteen, or 
probably more than three-fourths, are now pub- 
lished. Volume XVIII extends from Orne to 
Phthisis, and has several numbers which are of 
special interest to Americans. Among them we 
notice the full discussion of “Philology,” by 
Professor Whitney, of Yale ; “Pennsylvania” and 
‘* Philadelphia,” by well-known local authorities ; 
‘ * Oyster,” (industry) by G. Brown Goode, of the 
U. 8. Museum, Washington ; “Petroleum,” by the 





U.8. Census Commissioner, Prof. 8. F. Peckham. 
The article on Theodore Parker is by the Rev. 
J. F. Smith. In the department of theology we 
find but few articles, among which, however, may 
be mentioned those by Edwin Hatch, on “‘ The 
Pastoral Epistles,” on ‘ Paul,” and on “ Philip- 
pians.” Professor Wellhausen writes on the 
“*Pentateuch,” ‘‘ Dr. Dods, on “ Pelagius.” In 
medicine we find a number of articles full 
enough to be entitled treatises, as that on 
“Pathology.” In geography the fullest num- 
ber we have noticed is “ Persia,” whose ancient 
history is treated by Professor Nildeke ; ‘* Mod- 
ern History and Geography, by Major-General 
Goldsmid ; “ Language,” by Prof. K. Geldner, 
and ‘‘ Literature,” by Prof. H. Ethé. The 
scientific articles are numerous and in good 
hands, and the general design of providing on 
every topic of any considerable importance a 
fairly complete paper, has been executed in the 
present volume, so as to make it, for the portion 
of the field covered, an exhaustive summary of 
the most advanced human knowledge. The 
whole number of pages in Vol. XVIII of the 
Messrs. Scribner’s edition is 858, and the number 
ot articles in the same volume 576. There are 
also eleven engraved plate-maps and numerous 
smaller illustrative drawings scattered in pro- 
fusion through the work. 


...» The Manuai of Biblical Geography, by 
the Rev. J. & Hurlbut, D.D., Superintendent 
of the Normal Department of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly and published with a full introduction by 
the Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., is a text book of 
Bible history, prepared for the use of general stu- 
dents in Bible classes and with an especial regard, 
we should suppose, for students in the Chau- 
tauquaAssembly, It contains numerous maps, 
plans, review charts, colored diagrams and il- 
lustrations of Bible towns and localities, as well 
as of objects named in the Bible. (Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co.—-—-The Messrs. Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., of this city and of 
Chicago, send us A Descriptive Atlas of the 
United States, which is designed to cover the 
ground of a family reference atlas, and te be at 
the same time available as a text-book, especially 
in home instruction. The text is prepared very 
much on the method and in the style of the nor- 
mal or high-school descriptive geography, and is 
brought down to date. The maps are on a mod- 
erate scale, crowded, and not as distinct as they 
should be, but otherwise good. The pages are 
more or less overloaded with descriptive pic- 
tures. ————In Greater London, by Edward Wal- 
ford, M. A. (Cassell & Co.), may be found an im- 
mense amount of popular and interesting infor- 
mation, local and historic, relating to the people, 
places, the past and the present, of the British 
capital, It is published in quarto form, and 
contains a large amount of descriptive illustra- 
tions, and a large, full, and excellent map of the 
country for ten or fifteen miles around Lon- 
don.———The Boy's and Girls’ Atlas ef the 
World, by James Monteith (A. 8, Barnes & Co. ), 
sticks closely to business, and admits no pic- 
tures. The main reliance of the manual is on 
maps and map study. They are judiciously 
selected, and sectionized and drawn so as to se- 
cure the highest simplicity in connection with 
fullness. The names are put clearly on the page, 
and in carefully graded sizes. Standard and 
solar time are indicated. Comparative temper- 
ature is shown in isothermal lines. Principal 
products of each state and country are given, to- 
gether with distances traveled by rail and steam- 
er, and comparisons of areas by a simple device ; 
and the text lays outa plenty of work for each 
day.————A much more considerable and import- 
ant school book, by the same author, James Mon- 
teith, and published like the above by the Mesers, 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., is The New Physical Geog- 
raphy for Grammar and High Schools and Col- 
leqges. We doubt its adaptation to colleges, ex- 
cept in cases where college means academy. The 
manual begins with a simple exposition of the 
earth’s position and relations in space, and 
passes on to describe its crust and interior 
stratitication, its physieal superficial geogra- 
phy, the elemental forces which operate 
on and around it, ocean tides, atmos- 
phere, storms, winds, the phenomena of 
climate, the distribution of minerals and of 
life, and all the elementary points of its physical 
history, geography, and structure. The work is 
in a convenient, medium quarto form, and well 
manufactured, which is an important point in a 
text-book. It is abundantly illustrated, with 
full, accurate, and expressive charts, and the 
numerous illustrations it contains are not de- 
signed to amuse the student, but to illustrate 
natural phenomena or structure. Maps and 
charts are compiled from the British and 
United States surveys, Commander Blake’s 
explorations have been incorporated into the 
account of Ocean Currents. The U. 8. Corps 
of Engineers have contributed the  es- 
sentially new facts relating to Rivers and 
Drainage. As to Winds and Storms, use 
has been made of the researches of Profess- 
or Ferrel and of the United States Bureau. 
We are much pleased with the maps of the con- 
tinents, exhibiting their physical geography in 
relief. The disgrace of American cartography 


is maps in the flat, which contain no exhibition 





of the physical features of the surface. It is 
impossible to study geography from them. Mr. 
Monteith’s manual isin the line of the excellent 
work done by Professor Guyot. It is later in its 
results than his work, and a text-book of the 
kind we like to commend. 


...-A solid and brilliant volume, from the 
press of Warren F. Draper, Andover, is that 
which contains Professor Parks’s fourteen Dis- 
courses on Sume Theological Doctrines as Re- 
lated to the Religious Character. In turning over 
these discourses we find that the first was the 
so-called Election Sermon for 1851, before His 
Excellency, Governor Briggs and the State 
Government. The next, on ‘‘ The Promirence 
of the Atonement,” was preached at the dedica- 
tion of the Broadway Tabernacle in this city, 
April 24th, 1859. The third, fourth, and eighth 
were ordination sermons at Yale college, the 
Old South, Boston, and elsewhere. The tenth 
was a commencement sermon at Oberlin and 
before the Newton Theological Institution. They 
were composed during the years when the 
preacher was lecturing on systematic theology to 
his classes at Andover, and had a practical con- 
nection with the theological courses which they 
were designed to accompany with some sort of 
practical parallel illustration. They avoid the 
technicalities of the lecture-room, and exhibit 
the evangelical doctrines more in their con- 
nection with human need and spiritual life. 
Théy are all characteristic of the subtle and 
acute author, and contain passages of 
high and polished eloquence. As the best ex- 
hibition of their rich variety we append a 
list of the titles of the several sermons: 1, ‘‘ The 
Indebtedness of the State to the Clergy”; 2, 
“The Prominence of the Atonement” ; 3, “‘ The 
Revelation of God in His Works”; 4, “The 
Power of the Gospel” ; 5, *‘ Union with Christ” ; 
6, ** Eternity of God”; 7, ‘* All the Moral Attri- 
butes of God are Comprehended in His Love” ; 8, 
“The Design of God in His Work of Creation” ; 
9, ‘*The System of Moral Influences in which 
Men are Placed” ; 10, ‘‘ The Gospel Preached to 
the Poor”; 11, “Conscience” ; 12, ‘‘ Influences 
Affecting the Character of Christ Considered as 

a Man”; 13, ‘The Sorrow of the Redeemer in 
Anticipation of His Death”; 14, ‘The Righ- 
teous Man’s Satisfaction with the Character of 
God.” 


..We took up Dr. William M. Taylor’s little 
16mo, of 210 pages, on John Knox (A. C, Arm- 
strong & Son) with the intention of looking into 
it here and there, and ended by reading it 
through. It is a book of gregtcharm, great con- 
densation, and good judgment, both of the schol- 
arly and the practical kind, and indicates a much 
wider reading and fuller acquaintance with the 
subject than the author’s design allowed him to 
make room for in his pages. It is a good book 
for any one to read, and of the very best 
kind for young people on Sunday. ‘It scat- 
ters a good deal of the poor babblement 
about the Reformers, and as to John Knox 
in particular, which has been indulged in 
by people who should know better. It gives a 
healthy and noble ideal of life, and is as care- 
ful and accurate as to facts as it is sound in its 
tone. 


..The Homiletic Review for April has a 
startling richness, especially in the Review Sec- 
tion, where we find, among other good things, 
Dr. J. I. Duryea’s remarks in a symposium on 
“ Ministerial Education,” Professor Fisher’s on 
“The Modern Sermon,” and Dr. Sam’! T. 
Spear’s clear-cut and overwhelming argument 
against the attempt to make Prohibition the 
basis of a distinct political organization. The 
question isa living one. Dr. Spear covers the- 
ground, and puts argument enough into his few 
pages to keep his opponents busy all Summer. 
Dr. Howard Crosby makes a striking exhibition 
of the dominating position of our Lord in mod- 
ern literature, by bringing together ‘‘A List of 
the Treatises on the Life of Christ.” The *‘Ser- 
monic Section” contains many plums, (Funk 
& Wagnalls. ) 


...»How Success is Won, by Sarah K. Bolton, 
is a series of brief biographic narrations of the 
career of successful Americans, from Peter 
Cooper to the Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. They 
are all good in insisting on plenty of honest 
work, and more or less deficient in not point- 
ing out the elementary principles of any method 
They are, however, interesting and inspiring, 
and show the practical value of high moral prin- 
ciples. They contain, in a brief and convenient 
form, some well put together notices of men who 
have made their mark and ought to be remem- 
bered. (D. Lothrop & Co.) 


....A volume eminently characteristic of the 
late Henry James, of Cambridge, Mass., is Hix 


bibliographic list of the books and more impor- 
tant review articles published by Mr. James. 


....We have received from the Leonard Scott 
Publication Co. their American republications in 
the handy form recently adopted of The Contem- 
porary Review and The Fortnightly Review for 
March.———The North American Review for 
April is also in our office, and the March number 
of The Andover Review. The New Jerusalem 
Magazine for March has arrived, and the always 
welcome United Service Month!y Magazine, of 
military and naval matters, also for March,——- 
The Popular Science Monthly for April is also 
at hand. We find also on our table the 
April number of The American Naturalist. Vol. 
XIX, No. 4. (McCalla & Stavely, Philadelphia,) 


.. The Law of Success, by William 8. Speer, 
is a manual of practical counsels as to methods 
to be pursued in life and the principles on which 
success depends. Mr. Speer’s conception of what 
a thoroughly trained, able, and patient man- 
hood has to do with it is sound. He has col- 
lected fifty odd pages of opinion from men of 
solid judgment and wide experience in various 
professions and occupations. In spite of all his 
serious and careful definition of the expression 
“A Send-off,’’ we do not like its use in such a 
phrase as *‘A Religious Send-off.” The ‘ book” 
describes itself in the mottoes of the title-page, 
** Always at it, and all at it,” and *“‘ Begin New.” 
It is eminently pithy, pat, and worth reading. 








.-That standard and always welcomed 
favorite for boys and girls of all ages, even into 
the threescore and ten, Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass 
come to us from Macmillan & Co., bound to- 
gether, with the familiar Tenniel pictures. Mr. 
Carroll has never written anything more irre- 
sistibly droll and unique; and his fairy-story 
has been through so many editions that we are 
surprised that the Cheshire cat’s fun is as en- 
gaging, the Mock Turtle’s countenance as lach- 
rymose as ever. Clearly “a little nonsense now 
and then” is relished by more than only the 
wisest. 


..The Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen send 
us another of Susie B. Skelding’s illuminated 
anthologies— Birthday Flowers, with poems by 
prominent authors, arranged and illuminated 
with designs of pansies and roses, violets, eglan_ 


tine, and forget-me-nots and four-leaved clover. 
We have noticed the other numbers of these 
beautiful publications, and can only add to the 
praise bestowed on the previous parts, that these 
are in no respect inferior to them. 


.. Chinese Gordon, the Uncrowned King, is 
the title of an interesting brochure, compiled by 
Laura C. Halloway from the private letters of 
the hero of Khartfiim. The extracts go back ap- 
parently to the period of the Crimean War, and 
come down to the latest we have from him, by 
tongue or pen, from Khartim. The compila- 
tion is made in good taste, bound in ribbon-tied 
any covers, and otherwise well manufactured 

y the publishers, the Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. 


....We assume, on internal evidence, that J. 
E. L., the author of Ten Days inthe Jungle, isa 
lady. She has written a refined and yet graphic 
and entertaining account of experiences in a 
brief wandering on the Maylay Peninsula, from 
PerAk in the region of Miss Bird’s Golden 
Chersonese. The volume is quiet, refined and 
intelligent, a delightful little volume to read 
through aloud at home in an evening. (Bos- 
ton: Cupples, Upham & Co.) 


.... Prairie Experiences, by Major W. Shep- 
herd, R.E. (New York: O. Judd Co.), gives, in 
an interesting narrative form, an accvunt of the 
great cattle industny of the Western plains. It 
is written throughout with an eye to business, 
is remarkably graphic, as well as full and minute 


in its descriptions, and leaves definite impres- 
sions on the mind of the reader. ; 


...The Rev. Martin 8. Brennan, Rector of 
the Church of St. Thomas of Aquinas, St. Louis, 
Mo., publishes an excellent, simple, and intelli- 
gent Popular Exposition of lectricity, with 
sketches of some of its discoverers. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) It makes no pretensions, out will 
leave clear ideas with the reader as far as it 
goes. 


iin, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtidering variety recently tntro- 
ducea tnte the size ana form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list tn tnehes and quarters. The nwmber first 
given is the length.) 
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Literary Remains, edited with pn introducti 

by his son, William James, and published by 
the Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. In addi- 
tion to Mr. William James’s sketch of his 
father’s philosophico-theological opinions, it 
contains an autobiographic sketch by Mr. 
James, Sr.. a discussion of the topic of 
‘Spiritual Creation,” in fifteen chapters. ‘‘Some 





Personal Recollections of Carlyle,” republished 
from The Atlantic. The volume ends with a 
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friustrated, 8x5, pp. 277. New F York: Charles 
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{the I'welve Apostles. Edited with 

Test Translation: Introduction, and Notes. By 
Roswell D. Hitchcock and Francis Brown, 
peg in Union Theological aaa. 

4,x5%, pp. cxv, 8. The same........ 200 
f National Bioetaphy. Edited. 
pictonary of Nat Vol. Il. apy. Bate by 
vx6, pp. hye 448, me waees —aciaan & 


a ‘Lady : Why OF, First ‘Leasons 

sagan oe and 1 for Children. By Charles 

Hingeley. ae Crx0%, pp. — $21. 
The same.. evocess ‘ - 08 

ntar on St. Paul's, Epistle. ‘to the 

° Seiatiane ys? Joseph Agar Beet, 7%x5, pp. 
xxii, 232. "New York: Thomas Whittaker..... 1 50 


” Essaysfrom an Editor's Drawer, on 
 OePiizion Literature and Life. By Hugh 
Miller Thompson, D.D. 734x4%. pp. $60. The 
GRID, <cnncconectceseccocsconccsesee se0eeceeeenseses 150 


ms. By Noah Hunt Gohenek. D.D. Tx 
Sern. DP. 335. New York: E. P. Dutton &Co.. 1 75 
Friend to Friend. 5x4, pp, 32. The same...... 00 
Lenapé and their Legends; with the Com- 
Tete text and Symbols of the Walam Olum, 
Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D. 9x6, pp. 
By Philadelphia: . <" nvtsvccascees 
mey in Politics. By Upton. With an 
ag RA by — ward Atkinson. 4x4, 
pp. xx, 270. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, 12% 
Physical Geogra, io for Seaman and Hich 
Nev cnools 8 an Colleges. By James Monteith. 
Mie + Eri. DPM. New York and Chicago: A. 
~.. Aon from the Writings of George Mac- 
Donald: oF or, » Helps i? on — ome 
iewey. x op. ew 
York: <8. Re Kuss A. poteeseenseee 075 
On the Sublime and Beautiful. B Bipusd 
Burke. 7}<x4, py. 172. New York: John B, 


A Hand-Book of the United Brethren in Christ. 
Prepared by E. L. Shuey, A.M. 5%x3%. pp. 
72. Dayton, Ohio: United Brethren “Pu 


Fifteen Hundred Original Conundrums. 
Talented Society Lad & é (J. A. T.) winead 
pp. 114. New York: J. Ogilvie & C 0 15 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


~ EASTER GIFT BOOKS 





Teo arm FOR SUNRISE. Daily Morning 
Texts and Morning Hymns, Beautiful panne 
ated, each page containiug an illuminated tex 
apyropriate hymn, covers in gold bronze, ~R- 
style, 35 centa. 

ROCK OF AGES, With beautiful designs by 
Clark Stanton, A.R.S.A., and other eminent artista. 
i8ino, cloth, extra beve led boards, gilt edges, with 
16 illustrations, 75 cents. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. 18mo, cloth, extra bev 
eled boards, ilt edges, with My {Mustrations, 75 cents. 
Uniform with “‘ Rock of Age 


For sale at all bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
pala, upon receipt of price, by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Alice Norwood ¢ or, The Winter of the Heart. 
By Mrs. H. W. WituraMs. 81.2 
Young! Ladies? Library. 4 vols, 12mo, 85, Com- 
pri 
Al ws VICTORY. By Miss BAGWELL. 
GRACE WINSLOW. upWaltD. W. Spear. 








ed. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau Street, New York. 


_A. 8. BARNES & OO.. Educational Publishers, N. ¥ 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARDER WAUATS Om, Four a4 
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‘* Surpasses all ite predecessors.” 
N. ¥. Trrpune, March 18th, 1885. 


Stormonth’s 
English Dictionary. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronoun- 
cing, Etymological, and Explanatory, embrac- 
ing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous Famil- 
iar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old Eng- 
lish Words. By the Rev. James StrormMONTH. 
The Pronuneiation Carefully Revised by the 
Rev. P. H. Perr, M. A., pp. 1248, Imperial 
8vo, Cloth, $6.00; Half Roan, $7.00; Full 
Sheep, $7.50. 


Also in “‘ Harper’s Franklin Square Library,” 
in twenty-three parts, 4to, Paper, 25 cents each 
part. Muslin covers for binding supplied by 
the publishers on receipt of 50 cents. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

A werk which is certainly without a rival, all things 
considered, among Ceoowerien of our language. The 
og ay 4 of he work is that it is equally well Tadapted 

he uses of the man of b who d 
compactness and ease of reference, and to those of 
rd | oe exigent scholar.—. Y¥. Commerctal Adver- 





"A ‘well-planned and carefully executed york, which 
has decided merits of its own, and for w there is 
a place not filled by any of its rivals. of 

A question as to the safest ont most aanane 
dictionary of our language may be safely answered 
in favor of Stormonth's very  ateobis and peer- 
less work.—T'he m, Bos 


If an office, school-room or fygalt an have but one 
tevonees. Stormonth's is © best. Boston 
vertiser 


As compared with our standard dictionaries, i is 
better in type, richer in its vocabulary, and happier 
in arrangement. Its system of grouping is admir- 
able.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

A critical and accurate dictionary, the embodiment 
ot of coon scholarshi and the reeult of modern re- 
bri: ngine fe rth th F olde " n unrivaled Sn ical 

nging fo e result of modern 

criticism.— Boston Journal. —— 

It may serve in great measure the purposes of an 
English. cyclopwdia.— Times, London . 

Tt has the bones and sinews of tife rand, Gietionary 
of the future,—£cclesiastical Gazette, Londo: 

The work will be a most valuable eedition to the 
library of the scholar and of the general reader. It 
2. have for the present no possible rival.— Boston 


Stormonth's Dictionary, in the new and enlarged 
form, is, in our opinion, the nearest approach to the 
ideal popular dictionary that has as appeared iu our 
language.—N, Y. Mailand Express. 

Full, complete, and accurate, including all the lat- 
est words, and giving all their w Gesivatives and correl- 
atives.— Philadelphia Enquir 

Itis the most serviceable dictionary with which we 
are acquainted.—Schoolmaster, London 

A dictionary of the highest order —< every depart- 
rent without being cumbersome.—/rish Times, Dub- 

2 
4 An work of sterling value,— Lutheran Observer, Phila- 

e 


of iaree value for every library.—Chicago Inter-, 
A , representing the latest and most trust- 
worthy scholarship.—Christian Union, N, Y. 


A trustworthy, truly scholarly dictionar; . J our 
English language. —Christian Intelligencer, 





The above work sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
partos the United States or Canada, on receipt of the 


HARPER’s CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


k. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 











4108 44 sizes and styles. Prices reduced, Send for 
» a Catalorue H. B. NIMS & CO., Troy, N. Y 


Dr 7. L. COYEER'S BOOKS, 


God's Light on Dark Clouds. 


Or, Words of Sympathy and Cheer for the 
Bereaved. Square, limp, gilt edges -15 
Maz. SpPuRGEON on Dr. Cuyiter.—“ For sentences 

that strike and stick, gems that gleam and glow, and 


thoughts that thrill, commend us to our American 
friend.” 


The Empty Crib, with words of 
Consolation for Bereaved Parents, 

“A real gem; the outpouring of a stricken parent's 
sorrows intothe very bosom of'the Saviour."—Chris- 
tran Advocate. 

Thought Hives. With Portrait.. 1.50 
Pointed Papers for the Christian 
RE EAR IN Ee IC 1.50 
From the Nile to Norway and 
Homeward. Iilustrated........... 1.50 
The Cedar Christian, 18mo....... .75 
Stray Arrows, 18m0................  .60 

*s*Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 

on receipt of the price. — 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
(61 VOLU MES), 
IN SETS AND SINGLE VOLUMES, 
WITH AND WITHOUT PLaTeEs, 
Cheap Editions and Library Editions 
In CLOTH AND Fine BINDINGS, 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK. 


Circulars and Descriptive Lists mailea gratis. 


KLSON’S 
Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGAL 

DENOMINATIONS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street. New York. 
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Sranparp” Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by Wuitine 
Paper Co., Hotyoxr, Mass. ¢ 
You will find them the best for 
correspondence and all the uses 
of polite society. Cream and 
Azure, rough and smooth finish, 


all sizes. Ask your stationer 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRAMELIN SQUARE &. Y 
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Pirates, 


The following extract from a letter from the well-known Author and Art- 
ist Pare Gisert HAMERTON appeared in a recent number of the New York 
Publishers’ Weekly: 

“T saw by the advertisements in American periodicals that a New York 

irate had got hold of ‘An Intellectual Life.” We sadly need a copyright 
aw. It would be a benefit to all honest men, including American authors, 


who would be spared part of the rivalry produced by flooding the States | 


with cheap pirated reprints. Yours very truly, P. G. HamEerton. 
To which I beg leave to reply as follows : 
Dear Str,—The above note evidently refers to me, as | am the one pub- 


lisher who has reprinted the work referred to at alow price. Of course it | 


warms the blood, a little, of an honest man, to have another honest man call | 64¢ my efforts would never have known you. 1 say readers have rights as 


him aknave. When discussion gets to that point, argument is cut off. I 
will, however, make a few points on my side of the case. 

First.—I am, and long have been, heartily in favor of giving authors the 
control of their productions upon their own terms, within the limits of the 
bounds of common sense —it would hardly be practicable for us to pay copy- 
right to Homer, and it may be an open question as to when Macaulay’s heirs 
should cease to receive their tax ; there is, of course, some limit ; honest 
“doctors disagree” as to points of equity, expediency, and the best meth- 
ods of bringing a happy future out of the evil present. 

Second.—The laws of this country (and I believe the same is true of all 
countries) are not as you and other authors desire they should be, Evidently, 
too, it is quite as useless for authors to expect to get what they want with- 
out a CHANGE in the laws, as to hope to reach the result by calling pub- 
lishers bad names. Where is the common sense of characterizing me as a 
“pirate” because I multiply (within the bounds of law and of custom since 
the time of Cadmus) copies of your book from the copy I bought and 
paid for, more than in applying the same term to one who reads the book 
aloud toa dozen friends, who consequently do not buy it—or more than apply- 
ing it to YOU for appropriating the language and thoughts of the patriarch 
Jos in one of your books without giving him any ; ayment—you give 
* eredit;”’ doubtless, to the autho®s whom you quote, but you give them no 
pay,—I give -YOU credit, but no “ pay” beyond the copy I buy, till we are 
able to secure a change in the present unsatisfactory laws. 

Third. —Géneral Grant once said, ‘‘ The best way to get rid of a bad law is 
to enforce it;’’ thatis my theory, and I shall continue to practice upon it; 
I expect toaid in securing to you by “enforcement” of the legitimate conse- 
quences of the present laws, whut authors would never get by whining or 
growling. Some people give tomy methods the credit of being, possibly, 
the largest single influence which is working in this country to bring about 
the much desired change in the laws. 

Fourth.—While authors certainly have their ‘‘ rights,’’ readers have some 
rights also. When I was a boy under fourteen years of age the good litera- 
ture accessible to me was limited, nearly, to Murray’s English Reader, and 
Josephus’ Works. I do not pretend to be the reader's especial champion, 
but I DO look at the question of the *‘ intellectual life’ for them from their 
standpoint as well as from that of the author—and it is amazing to me that 


AUTHORS, and 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


| an author of your high character, intellectual, humane and Christian (whose 
|inspiring words ** The humblest subscriber to a mechanics’ institute has 
easier access to sound learning than had either Solomon or Aristotle,"’ 1 
have placed before millions of readers)—that you should seem to take no 
pleasure in the fact that the best literature of the world has by my efforts 
| been placed within the reach of millions to whom it was before unattainable; 
that I give to YOU an appreciative audience (far more appreciative than 
| you find among your wealthy patrons) among tens of thousands, who with- 


well as authors; what they are I will not discuss; I say, simply, let the laws 
be changed as authors demand; while Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Lamb are free to readers, any “‘ monopoly " which living authors can secure 
upon their own writings will not seriously hurt readers—and, furthermore, 
folly in law-making, if foolish changes should be made, would be likely 
soon to work its own cure, in thisage of the printing press. 
Finally.—Hamerton’s “Intellectual Life’’ ought to sell by the hundred 
thousand—ought to sell a hundred where it has sold one by the methods of 
your approved publishers; when the “good time coming”’ is here, and 
authors can make their own terms with publishers and the public, perhaps 
you will give me a little credit and thanks for the LARGER audience you 
will then have because of my present “‘piracy.’’ Respectfully, Joun B. ALDEN. 


SOME “Pirate” PRIZES, 


In which the book-loving public are joyfully sharing.— 100-page de- 

scriptive Catalogue sent free to applicant. 

HAMERTON’S (‘THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE."’ Price reduced 
from $2.00 to 5O cents in cloth binding, 1.00 in Russia, gilt edges. 

euzsors HISTORY of FRANCE. 8 vols., 426 illustrations. Re- 
duced from $36.00 to i—cheaper edition, 85.00. , 

RAWLINSON’S SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES. Reduced from 
$18 to &3.OO—in 3 vols., over 700 illustrations. 

IRVING’S WORKS. In six large volumes, price #4.00 — better 
edition than sold three years ago for $25. 

PRESCOTT’S GREAT WORK, Ferdinand and Isabella, reduced from 
$4.50 ck ion our fine illustrated edition in 2 vols.; cheap edition, 
1 vol., #1.25. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, complete in 5 vols., elegant cloth bind- 
ing, price only $3.75. 

SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS, a, comatose in 12 vols., illustrated, 
Siac from same plates as edition sold three years ago 


Books by Mait require 20per cent. extra to prepay. Mention this paper. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 





P. O, Box 1227, 393 Pearl Street, New York 
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The New Sunday-school Song Book, 
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Trader or Banker in every day life, For full particn- 
lars address Eastinan College, Pokeepsie, New York. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE, 








University and Collegiate Courses, 


Instruction is provided for Graduate, Undergradu- 
ate and Special Students. The next academic year 
begins September 224, 1885. 


For circulars address, by postal card, the Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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GREELY ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 


As Fully Narrated by Lieutenant Greely, U. 8. A. 
Contains Likenesses of the Little Band of Héroes, 
Official Reports, and Thrilling Accounts of Terrible 
Sufferings, Awful Experiences, Wonderful Discover- 
ies in the Great Arctic Regions, and Tales of Cannibal- 
ism Fully Explained. Many Engravings of s Histori- 
cal Value and of a Striking Nature. Large Book. Re 
tail, %5c. Agents Wanted, 50 Copies by Mail, @6; by 
Express, 50 Copies, $5; 100, 89. 

BARCLAY & CO.. 
21 _N. 0) Seventh Street, ae Pa. 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


A FRENCH PROTESTANT ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


On the eighteenth of next October it will 
be two hundred years since the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. The anniver- 
sary will be widely observed, not only by 
the Protestants of France, but also by 
the descendants of the Huguenots in this 
and other lands. The significance of the 
occasion will appear on a glance at the his- 
tory of French Protestantism. 

When the Reformation broke out in Ger- 
many and England, France also was ready 
for such a movement. From the days of the 
Visigoths, who rejected some prominent 
points of the Catholic theology, the Galli- 
can Church had often asserted independ- 
ence of papal domivation. The Albigenses 
could be subdued by the hierarchy only 
by the most terrible persecutions. The 
Reformation in France had the favor of 
nearly half the great nobles. Theologians 
like Calvin presented its arguments, and its 
emotions found voice in the psalms of 
Marot. 

The first Protestant Church was cstab- 
lished in 1555 at Paris, and in 1559 the first 
synod was held. The Protestants soon had 
more than two thousand churches. In 
1562 civil war broke out. In 1572 the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew took place. 
The conflict lasted for nearly forty years, 
and in the end the Protestants were over- 
powered. But on the 13th of April, 1598, 
Henry IV signed the Edict of Nantes, which 
threw over the defeated Huguenots the pro- 
tection of the law. They were guaranteed 
toleration for their opinions, with privileges 
of worship and the right to hold political 
office. Under the shelter of this instrument 
they dwelt tolerably secure for nearly a 
century. 

But Louts XTV, under the promptings of 
his priests avd his mistresses, renewed the 
persecution of the Protestants. Their as- 
semblies were suppressed, and their houses 
of worship were torn down. Soldiers were 
quartered in their homes, and many of 
them were butchered. After nearly thirty 
years of such annoysrce and persecution, 
the King, on the sBth of October, 1685, 
revoked the Edict of Nantes, which had 
been issued ninety years before, and the 
crushing out of the Protestant party was 
made very nearly complete. The revoca- 


. tion was the sentence of civil death to the 


Huguenots, and it was mercilessly exe- 
cuted. Their condition being made intol- 
erable, they sought relicf in exile; and for 
decades there continued a steady emigra- 
tion of some of the very best elements of 
the French nation. Itis said that fully a 
million of the French people left their in- 
hospltable fatheriand. Among them were 
multitudes of the most industrious and 
skillful artisans, and on the ruins of more 
than half the commercial and manufactur- 
ing industries of France the wealth of 
other nations was built up. Many went to 
England, and the aversion to Roman- 
ism, which the revocation caused, added 
not a little to the current of feeling which 
drove James II from his throne, Many of 
the Huguenots settled in our American 
colonies, of which fact we are reminded 
by the names of towns like New Rochelle, 
and in the French names of some of the 
best known families in different states. 
For a century, Protestants in France were 
allowed no position. But, in 1787, Louis 
XVI was induced to sign an edict securing 
their civil rights, and in the revolution of 
1789 they were fully restored to political 
privileges. To-day, the Protestant cm- 
munity in France, though not large as 
compared with the Catholic party, forms 
an influential and valuable element in na- 
tional life. 

The commemoration next October will 
not be a joyful occasion, but, rather a sad 
anniversary, a remembrance of political 
error and unfraternal injustice. The Com- 
mittee of the French Protestant Historical 
Society suggests a service of humiliation 
and prayer, that God may grant to their be- 
loved country that light from on high 
which her past history shows that she has 
often sadly lacked. To the descendants of 
the Huguenot exiles the day will be ob- 
served as one of the turning points of their 
family story. But, in whatever light it is 








viewed, the occasion suggests impressive 
lessons of history and Providence. 


<i 





Tue question of the relative standing of the 
leading Protestant Churches in the chief cities 
is one of great interest. Some years ago, THz 
INDEPENDENT gave many facts and figures, show- 
ing how the Methodist system worked alongside 
of the older systems. Dr. John Atkinson, in his 
* Centennial History of American Methodism,” 
has gathered up the statistics of ull cities in the 
country of 10,000 population, and upward. We 
have gathered from bis tables the following ex- 
hibit of cities having 50,000 population, and up- 
ward, It is proper to state that the last column 
embraces the Methodist Episcopal Church only, 
not the other branches. 

Cities. Pop. Bapt. Cong. Epis. Pres. M. E. 
New York...... 1,206,299 18,561 2,231 26,695 19,418 18,466 
647,17¢ 14,885 283 23,508 24,671 28,014 


Ohicago........ 503,185 5,823 5,089 4327 7,08 7,693 
Brooklyn....... 666,663 11,189 6,492 12,831 12,776 14,903 
Boston........+ 362,839 9,568 8,740 5,949 948 6,605 
St. Louis........ 350,518 1,745 1,725 2,848 2,908 92,740 
Baltimore...... $32,318 3,287 162 8,852 $,723 18,919 


Cincinnati..... 266,139 2,097 981 
San Francisco.. 283,959 699 1,725 
New Urleans... 


1,886 4,208 5,342 
1,770 3,464 1,773 
216000 40 86471 (2.858 60 8,052 


Cleveland...... 160,146 2,042 2,140 2,518 3,948 2,779 
Pitteburgh...... 156,389 1.626 S17 2,015 4,366 5,521 
Buffalo.......... 165,184 1,970 281 2,469 2,902 2,317 
Washington..., 147,298 2,065 952 4,419 3,806 6,586 
Newark.,.......-. 136,508 3,782 479 2,240 5,326 6,573 
Jersey City...... 120,722 1,670 393 1,785 982 38244 
Detroit...... -ooe 116,840 1,823 603 8,850 8,383 2,874 
Milwaukee. ...., 115,587 746 «852 1,483 1,161 1,670 
Providence,..... 104,857 4,114 2,808 2,857 204 2,735 
Albany.......... 90,758 2,386 - 2,140 3,108 1,656 
Rochester....... 99,369 2,002 . 2,809 4,079 2,095 
Allewheny....... 78,682 7174 263 «316 «2,748 2,281 
Indianapolis.... 75156 1,006 312-758 =2,725 4,617 
Richmond....... 63,600 4,658 .... 2,519 ,,.. 58 
New Haven...... 62,8082 1.525 5.451 2.296 .... 3,407 
WTR, coccoscece 59,475 1.646 2,997 880 175 1,561 
Worcester....... 58,291 1,847 2,875 518 .... 1,806 
i apstiniernen 66,747 1,775 . 1826 2.996 2,608 
Kaneas City..... 65,785 908 277 «#4612 «6886 «1,122 
Oambridge...... 62,669 2,265 2,158 O88 .... 1,049 
Svracuse,....... 51,792 895 483 1,289 1,659 1,910 
Columbus... 61,647 1,239 818 §=6555 1,046 «8,117 
Paterson........ 51,081 1,190 154 «625 «1,898 «9=9,168 
Toledo.......... 60,187 ‘00 4300s TH 1,245 1,446 


7,085,072 107, 148 54,287 131,829 127,019 165,087 
It will be seen that the order by numerical 
strength is Methodist, Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, Baptist and Congregational. 


.... In his last report dated May 26th, 1884, Mr. 
George Miiller, so well-known in connection 
with the work of the Orphanage at Bristo], Eng- 
land, gives the following summary: 

“Since March 5th, 1834, when It pleased the Lord 
to enable me to found the Scriptural Knowledge In- 
stitution for Home and Abroad, he has graciously 
sent me, as the result of prayer and faith, the sum 
of $5,963,850; 95,143 children or grown-up pérsons 
have been taught in the 119 schools, entirely sup- 
ported by the funds of the Institution, besides tens 
of thousands have been benefited in the schools 
which are assisted by its funds; 5,947 now attend the 
schools; 133,849 Bibles, 647,775 Testaments, 19,907 
copies of the Psalms, and 999,931 other small por- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, in various languages, 
have been circulated since the foundation of the In- 
stitution ; 89,219,8’4 books, pamphlets, and tracts, 
in several languages, have likewise been circulated 
from its commencement. From the earliest days of 
the Institution, missionaries have also been assisted 
Ly its funds. On this object alone $983, 165 have been 
expended from the beginning; 6,895 orphans have 
also been under our care, and five large houses, at 
an expense of $575,000, have been erected and fitted 
up for the accommodation of 2,050 orphans and 110 
helpers.” 


.... The Evangelical church circles of the King- 
dom of Wiirtemburg have been not a little ex- 
ercised over the persistent reports that their 
King had secretly joined the Roman Catholic 
Church, and had been permitted by the remark- 
able possibilities of that communion to retain 
his outward connection with the Protestant 
Church. As no denials of these reports came 
from higher circles, a prominent pastor wrote to 
the King, requesting a confirmation or denial of 
these rumors. Recently he has complied with 
this request, denying, in foto, the truth of the 
charge. In no country in Europe have the 
relations between the Protestants and Catholics 
been so amiable as in this kingdom; but these 
reports have succeeded in creating some bad 
blood, 


....Services in commemoration ef General 
Gordon and ef the officers and men who have 
fallen in the Sddan were held throughout Eng- 
land, on Friday, March 18th. At St. Paul’s, the 
Princess of Wales, the Lord Mayor of London, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and many other 
prominent persons were present, the Bishop 
of Newcastle delivering the address. At West- 
minster Abbey there was another imposing as- 
semblage, the address being by Dean Bradley. 
From many places come reports of peculiarly 
solemn and impressive services. 


...-The work of city missions, which has 
been in such successful operation in Berlin and 
London, has been prosecuted with vigor in 
other European capitals. Notably is this the 
case in Copenhagen, The present movement 
began in 1881. During the past Winter over 
800 Bibles, 20,000 tracts, 2,000 copies of the 
Gospel lessons and 20,000 illustrated children’s 
papers were distributed by the City Mission So- 





ciety, which has been organized and is now 
systematically prosecuting the work. 


...-The Mexican Government has issued a 
circular announcing its determination to en- 
force, during the coming holy week, the laws for- 
bidding religious processions in the streets. 


...»The proposal to create an Anglican 
bishopric of Fiji, to which so strong objection 
was made, has been abandoned. 








Missions. 


A missioNaRy who has written a careful re- 
view of the progress of missions in Bengal in 
1884, notes prominently the fact that the Moslems 
have assumed a more favorable attitude toward 
Christianity than ever before. Moslems form 
nearly a third of the population of Lower Bengal, 
and hitherto they have been almost inaccessible 
to the truth ; but during the past year they have 
shown a remarkable readiness to hear the Gos- 
pel, not only in villages, butin Calcutta. Abdul 
Hagg, one of their chief mollahs, who preached 
regularly in Wellington Square, Calcutta, and 
succeeded in making Mohammedans of a dozen 
Europeans, is now preaching the Gospel. In 
that city two native and two foreign mission- 
aries are laboring among the Moslems. The 
reviewer also notices a decline of party spirit 
among the native Christians. Representatives 
of all the Missions meet together every Tuesday 
evening to prepare a new version of the Gospels, 
He says: 

“This year may be considered as remarkable for 
an increase of life and vigor in the native Church, 
and of greater interest shown in the Christian com- 
munity by the foreign missionary element. The 
latter has been indicated in several ways, and 
especially by the increase in the number of board- 
ing schools for both boys and girls, and by the steady 
improvement of those already in existence. More 
sympathy is being ghown with Christian parents in 
the dimculties they have to encounter in bringing 
up their children in small houses so much exposed 
to surrounding heathen influences, and without 
those helps to the child-mother which the Zenana 
system affords. The growing need of more teachers, 
both male and female, is being increasingly felt, and 
the conviction has taken hold of many, that special 
means must be adopted for securing a larger num 
ber, and training them better.” 


..--The Rev, Mr. Knapp, of Bitlis, bought a 
house from the Turkish Government, over 
twenty years ago. Lately the Turkish courts 
have decided that the title of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to the house was invalid, and have given 
judgment, directing that Mr. Knapp surrender 
the house to the heirs of a former owner, and 
pay rent to these heirs for the whole term of his 
occupancy. The local authorities at Bitlis, early 
in March, sent a hundred men with orders to 
seize the house and everything in it. The 
present occupants of the house are the Rev. Mr. 
Cole and the Misses Ely, American Missionaries, 
in no way connected with the suit against Mr. 
Knapp. They very naturaliy refused to be driven 
into the street, or to surrender their own private 
property, furniture, books, and clothing on the 
demand of the Turkish Governor. Happily the 
Governor shrank from the responsibility of 
actually using force. But the frail protection 
which the United States Government is able to 
afford its citizens resident in Turkey is illus- 
trated by the fact that the American Minister at 
Constantinople has been as yet unable to obtain 
from the Sublime Porte any positive assurance 
that it will direct the Governor of Bitlis to re- 
frain from so high-handed an outrage. Mean- 
while all enemies of evangelical work in Bitlis 
are tremendously excited, and are urging the 
Governor to delay no longer to “turn the ras- 
cals out.” 


...-The Rev. Dr. Somerville, of Glasgow, has 
been holding a series of religious meetings in 
Constantinople, which have excited considerable 
interest. The extent of the city of Constanti- 
nople and the difficulties of locomotion inter- 
fere with the gathering ot great audiences in 
any one place; but by holding meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, he has been able to ad- 
dress large numbers of Greeks, Armenians, and 
foreign residents. At the German Teutonia Club 
Hall, in Pera, he drew together large audiences 
of Greeks, many of whom had probably never 
heard evangelical preaching before. At the 
Bible House chapel he preached on Sunday, and 
on two evenings during the week to audiences 
of over 400. The sermons were translated into 
Turkish, and Moslems as well as Christians were 
present, At the American Board's chapel, in 
Scutari, he preached twice (translated into Ar- 
menian) to audiences of about 400. At all these 
services the characteristic feature was the rapt 
attention with which the people drank in the 
words of the preacher. Certainly half of his 
audiences were men who bad not before attended 
preaching services. At one place there were in 
the congregation at least thirty Moslems, who 
kept their eyes riveted on the speaker during 
two hours, as he told the simple story of salva- 
tion through Christ alone. These meetings 
have greatly moved the whole Protestant com- 


munity in Constantinople, and it is hoped that 
a distinct advance in Christian work in that city 
may result. 








The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 12TH. 
PAUL'S SHIPWRECK.—Aots xxvu, 27~44. 


ALBEADY Paul had told the Corinthians that 
thrice he had suffeted shipwreck, aiid a tight atid 
a diy he had been in the deep. (II Cor. xi, 25.) 
He is now to have his fourth experience of this 
startling danger. His life was a life of con- 
tinual peril and anxiety, as well as of arduous 
toil. What right have we, the fellow servants of 
the apostle, to demand that the stream of our 
lives shall flow on in a perfectly calm, undis- 
turbed current? 

In the closing verses of the last lesson we were 
told how Paul assured them that they might be 
of good cheer, for all should be saved. But their 
faith was subjected to a severe test ; for, through 
a fortnight more, they were driven to and fro in 
the wild tempest. We need a persevering faith j 
one that can hold on through long periods dur+ 
ing which the case seems hopeless. Faith is not 
merely a single act which gains its results at a 
bound, It is alsoa persistent frame of mind 
which holds on day after day, week after week, 
and year after year, often with little outward 
encouragement. Trae faith involves patience, 
enduring trust, persevering confidence. Many 
aman would leave a glorious Christian record 
if his service could all be summed up in a single 
effort, like being burned at the stake; but his 
Christian character is unable to hold out against 
the tedions, protracted, ahd ménotonotis tfials 
of everyday life. We need a persevering faith 
that will wait God’s time. 

Panl was a born commander, As dangers 
thickened, and the confidence of all was failing, 
he stood forth, and, though he bore no formal 
commission, all instinctively obeyed him, He 
could direct both the master of the ship and the 
commander of the soldiers, The sailors were 
about toescape, leaving the passengers to shift 
for themselves. Paul, clear-headed and calm, 
sees their intent, and, by a word, defeats it, 
The soldiers determiaed that, if any were to go 
to the bottom, all should go, and they cut loose 
the boat, and let it go to destruction. Then 
Paul, the calmest and most collected of all, bids 
them take some food. He reassures them by the 
renewed declaration that not a man shall be lost. 
He gives an ‘example of calmness by himself tak- 
ing some bread. And he prefaces the repast by 
the giving of thanks—a recognition of the 
Mighty One who holds the winds and the waves 
in his hand, and who cares for all his creatures. 
Paul’s case is another illustration of the great 
fact that religion is in no way effeminate. He 
who serves God is tbe stronger man, and more 
heroic by reason of that service. Paul, the 
servant of Christ, was a grand figure as a man. 
If it had not been for him, very likely every one 
of those men would have been lost. Through 
Christ he was able to save the whole. 

The centurion, though a heathen, could not 
help respecting Paul. Trained in the school of 
danger, he could not help adnmuring one who was 
so calm in the midst of peril. He could not 
help seeing that it was through Paul’s leader- 
ship that they had thus far escaped death. The 
rough soldiers wanted to make sure the prisoners 
should not escape, and proposed that all should 
be killed, But the centurion was so impressed by 
Paul’s character that he would not consent to 
the stern expedient; so all the prisoners were 
saved. Again they owed escape from death to 
the fact that with them was associated a faithful 
servant of Christ. A whole community may be 
saved from ruin by the fact that they have among 
them one Christian man. 

The ship was fast breaking up, and so all com- 
mitted themselves to the waves, and through the 
raging surf al! made their way safe to the shore. 
Anotker strange chapter is added to Paul’s 
career. He has shown that the Christian is the 
highest type of man. He has glorified his Mas- 
ter, not by preaching—for he has had no oppor- 
tunity for formal exhortation—but by an exam- 
ple of cheerful confidence in the midst of peril, 
and cheerful endurance of severe hardship. 

The story of Paul’s shipwreck shows tuat one 
can witness for Christ under any circumstances. 
It would seem as if an apostle could do little 
when under arrest and traveling as a prisoner ; 
and yet there is no chapter of Puul’s history, in 
which his character as a servant of Christ is 
seen more clearly. If the soul is full of the 
spirit of Jesus, a work for Jesus will be done, po 
matter what are a man’s surroundings. A 
Christian sailor or soldier or mechanic may be 
able todo as much for Christ in his peculiar 
circumstances as he could if he stood in the 
pulpit. ‘ 

Paul’s religion was of the everyday sort. Not 
only did it strengthen bis own soul in the midst 


of danger, but it made him of more service to 
his companions on that storm-tossed vessel. 
His religion was a practical rehgion; it helped 
save the ship from destruction, and hel to 
show his companions what they should do and 
how they should feel. True religion sheds a 
glow of light over all the scenes of everyday 
existence. 

We should be thankful that this history of 
Paul’s shipwreck bas not been lost to us, like 
the account of the three other shipwrecks of 
which he spoke to the Corinthians. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











Hews of the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue President sent the following nomina- 
tions’to the Senate on the 24th, which were con- 
firmed: Henry L. Muidrow, of Mississippi, to 
be Assistant Secretary of the Interior, to fill the 
place of Mr. E. D. Clark, who died on the 23d ; 
William A. J. Sparks, of Illinois, Commissioner 
of the General Land Office; Daniel McCon- 
ville, of Ohio, to be Auditor of the Treasury for 
the Post-Office Department. Samuel 8. Cox, of 
New York, was nominated by the President, on 
the 25th, to be United States Minister to Turkey, 
and was confirmed. Another important ap- 
pointment was General Joseph E. Johnston, 
of Virginia, to be Commissioner of Railroads. 
On Monday President Cleveland made the fol- 
lowing additional nominations; Minister to 
Brazil, Ex-Gov. Thomas J. Jarvis, of North 
Carolina, who was spoken of for a Cabinet posi- 
tion; Minister to Russia, Alex. R. Lawton, a 
prominent lawyer, “of Savannah, Ga.; Minister 
to Italy, Anthony M. Kelly, of Richmond, Va., 
well known as the counsel of the Virginia 
bondholders in their prolonged litigation ; 
Minister to the Netherlands, Isaac. Bell, 
Jr., of Rhode Island; Minister to Sweden and 
Norway, Rufus Magee, of Indiana, an espe- 


cial friend of ex-Senator McDonald ; Rasmus B. | 


Anderson, of Wisconsin, Minister Resident and 
Consul-General to Denmark, an eminent Scan- 
dinavian scholar, and the author of a number 
of books upon Scandinavian folk lore and my- 
thology; Edward Park Custis Lewis, of New 
Jersey, Minister Resident and Consul-General 
to Portugal; Geo. W. Merrill, of Nevada, to be 
Minister to the Hawaiian Islands, 


. Commissioner of Pensions Black has de- 
cided that a mother cannot be allowed a pension 
as a dependent mother and the accrued pension 
of her deceased husband for the same period of 
time. Such an allowance, he says, would be con- 
trary to the provisions of the statute, which de- 
clares thatthe pension laws shall not be con- 
strued so as to allow more than one pension at 
the same time to the same person. 


..The findings in the case of Gen. W. B. 
Hazen, Chief Signal Officer United States Army, 
recently tried by court martial on the charge of 
conduct to the prejudice of good order and mil- 
itary discipline, were filed at the War Depart- 
ment Saturday. It is understood that the ac- 
cused is found guilty and sentenced to a repri- 
mand, to be administered by the Secretary of 
War. 


..Ex-President Arthur left Washington on 
the 28th, and proceeded to Fortress Monroe, via 
Baltimore and the Bay line of steamers. He 
was accompanied by Senator Don Cameron and 
Marshal McMichael. Mr. Arthur will remain at 
Fortress Monroe about ten days, and then come 
to New York to attend the complimentary dinner 
tendered him by the citizens of this city. 


...-The expenses of the inauguration cere- 
monies were, in round numbers, $46,500, and 
the receipts from inauguration ball tickets, 
privileges, sale of Jumber, etc., were about 
#46,000, leaving a deficit of only about #50v. 
The committee will therefore return nearly the 
whole of the guaranty fund subscribed by in- 
dividuals, 


. Secretary Whitney has declined to change 
ex-Necretary Chandler’s order transferring Rear- 
Admiral English from the European to the 
South Atlantic squadron, He says that, as no 
record is made of orders of that character, he 
cannot ascertain why they were issued, and 
therefore will not countermand them. 


.-Commissioner Atkins, of the Indian 'Bu- 
reau, has ordered the removal of Chief Joseph’s 
band of Nez Percé Indians from the Indian Terri- 
tory. Of the 282 Indians comprising this band, 112 
will be sent to the Colville Reservation, Wash- 
ington Territory, and the remainder to the Lap- 
wai Reservation in Idaho Territory. 


-.-The representatives of the Oklahoma set- 
tlers have just received information that the 
President will probably secon appoint a commis- 
sion to consider what rights the Indians have in 
the Oklahoma country under the authority given 
in the Indian Appropriation Bill. 


.-Minister McLane says that he shall leave 
for France in about thirty days. He has inti- 
mated that he shall make changes in the secre- 
taries of the legation; but not until after he 
arrives in Paris. 


- Sir Ambrose Shea, of Nefoundland, is 
in Washington for the purpose of communicat- 
ing with the Government on the subject of the 
Washington Treaty, the abrogation of which 
has been proposed. 


---It is understood that J. B. Baird, son-in- 
law of Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, will be ap- 
pointed Chief of the Dead Letter Office, in place 
of Mr. Dallas, resigned. 


DOMESTIC. 
.+ «+The half-breeds of the Province of Mani- 





toba, headed by Louis Riel, have rebelled against 
the Canadian Government, and have defeated 
the Dominion troops in two fights. Major Cro- 
zier, in command of one hundred men at Fort 
Carleton, advanced, on the morning of the 27th, 
toward Duck: Lake, having run short of sup- 
plies; but he was met by a large force of Riel’s 
followers, who gave battle, resulting in Major 
Crozier’s defeat and loss of twelve men killed 
and eleven wounded, The rebel loss is not 
known. Another engagement took place between 
the mounted police and the Prince Albert volun- 
teer corps and a force of about 300 rebels, near 
Duck Lake, on the evening of the same day. Thir- 
teen volunteers and police were killed, and the 
rebel loss was very heavy. A large number of 
Indians were with the rebels, and their war 
whoops were heard above the noise of the rifles. 
The police and volunteers finally fought their 
way through, and retreated upon Fort Carleton, 
which they reached in safety, leaving a number 
of wounded behind. Colonel Irvine burned 
Fort Carleton on the 29th, to prevent the rebels 
from occupying it. He retreated to Prince Al- 
bert to protect that place, which the rebels 
threatened to attack. The present outbreak 
has grown out of the previous one of 1869, in 
which Colonel, now General Lord Wolseley was 
tirst brought into netice by his suppression 
of it. As the Government then disturbed the 
the old frontage system of the half-breeds along 
the Red River, by surveying the land in squares, 
80 now, along the Saskatchewan the same thing 
has occured, 


. .News has been received that President Bar- 
rios, of Guatemala, is marching upon San Salva- 
dor at the head of an army of 15,000 men, Presi- 
dent Zaldivar is at Santa Ana, on the Guatema- 
lan frontier, ready to oppose the invader, with 
an army of 10,000 men. The territory which 
Barrios wishes to absorb into one dominion, 
with himself as the ruler, comprises an area of 
122,365 square miles, with a population of about 
1,500,000. The Mexican Government threatens 
to interfere to prevent such an attempt. In- 
formation has been received at the Depart- 
ment of State, at Washington, that the Cen- 
tral and South American cable was cut on 
the 26th by some of Barrios’s sympathizers, 
It was, however, repairéd immediately by the 
company. A demand for the protection of the 
United States from the cable company has been 
referred by Secretary Bayard to the Secretary of 
the Navy. Slight skirmishes are reported to 
have taken place between the forces of Guate- 
mala and San Salvador. No advantages have 
been gained either way. 


.-There is more anxiety about the condi- 
tion of General Grant. He experiences great 
difficulty in breathing, and is weaker from the 
loss of sleep, only being able to procure it when 
under the influence of an opiate. The impres- 
sion is general that his end is near, 


..Mr. Robb’s bill providing for Spring elec- 
tions in New York for municipal officers was 
discussed as a special order in the Senate on the 
24th. All the Republicans, except Mr. Gibbs, 
voting against it, the bill was defeated. 


.-The Niagara Falls Reservation bill passed 
the New York Assembly without debate on the 
24th by a vote of 84 to 24 


FOREIGN, 


.. The Chinese forces gained a victory over 

the French at Langsoa on Friday, March 27th. 

They carried the key of the position and the in- 
trenchments. The French troops retreated be- 
yond Dong-Song. They are falling back on 
the Longkoi. The French loss in men and guns 
is unknown. The Chinese, it is estimated, are 
50,000 strong. They menace the French lines 
of communication with the South. It is re- 
ported in Paris that General Briere de )’'Isle asks 
reinforcements to the number of 20,000 men. 
The latest accounts represent the French troops 
to be in full retreat, with the Chinese vigorous- 
ly pursuing them. A vast quantity of commis- 
sary and other stores has been lost, Genera; 
Negrier received a gunshot wound in the chest. 
He was brought from the field, but his recovery 
is doubtful. The total French loss in killed and 
wounded is not yet known. The entire Ferry 
Cabinet resigned on the 30th, owing to an ad- 
verse vote in the Chamber of Deputies. Long 
before the hour for the convening of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the streets in the vicinity were 
packed with crowds of excited men, and it soon 
became evident that trouble was brewing for 
the Government. A strong force of military was 
on duty to prevent a riot ,and preserve order in 
the Chamber. Notwithstanding this precaution 
the galleries were crowded with people who 
plainly showed their irritation over the French 
defeat at Langsoa, by keeping up 4 noisy 
discussion, and hurling denunciatory epithets 
at the various members of the Cabinet and 
their supporters as they entered the Chamber. 
When M. Jules Ferry, the Premier, arose to 
announce the decision of the Cabinet Council, 
on ‘Monday, he was loudly hissed by those im 
the galleries. He had barely finished the decla- 
ration, when a number of Deputies of the 





Right sprang to their feet, yelling, “ Down 
with the wretch!" while above the din 
could be heard the voice of M. Clemenceau, 
as he fairly screamed, “Traitors!” It waé 
some time before order was restored ; and had it 
not been for the presence of the troops, there is 
hardly any doubt violence would have been 
done. During this scene in the Chamber, thé 
crowd outside became a howling mob, and ‘made 
several attempts to pass the guards in order to 
get inside the building, but were kept back by 
the determined attitude of the military, A dis- 
patch from Paris, dated the 30th, says: ‘‘ War 
will he officially declared against China, Fifty 
thousand ‘reinforcements will be at once 
dispatched, and a march upon Pekin will be or- 
dered. It is expected that Admiral Courbet 
will bombard Canton, Lz Figaro saya, 1,200 of 
the French troops were killed or wounded at 
Langsoa. General Negrier, who was wounded 
in Friday’s engagement at Langsoa, has been 
promoted to be General of Division. The Gov- 
ernment has decided to ask for volunteers from 
each regiment, and to call for 5,000 maritime 
conscripts, 


..The Queen sent a message to the House 
of Commons on the 26th, calling out both the 
regular army and militia reserves for permanent 
service, In accordance with this message orders 
have been issued by the War Office calling out 
the reserves of both the regulars and militia. 
Regiments that have not been called upon for 
active service during the past ten years have 
been ordered to prepare for immediate service, 
A proposal, partaking of the nature of an ulti- 
matum was telegraphed by the Government to 
St. Peteraburg on the same day, It was re- 
quested at the same time that the Russian Gov- 
ernment should send an answer that would 
reach Downing Street not later than last Monday. 
The same paper declares that Earl Granville, on 
the 16th inst., proposed to Russia that both the 
Russians and the Afghans should withdraw from 
that portion of territory which is at present the 
subject of dispute, and should remain outside of 
it during the continuance of the negotiations 
then in progress at London. To this proposal 
Russia sent no reply until the 25th, 
She then refused to accede to England’s 
proposition, on the ground that the withdrawal 
of her troops would be a source of humiliation. 
After this answer was received the Cabinet de- 
cided to call out the reserves and the militia, and 
to send the ultimatum already referred to. The 
Government has received an informal indication 
that it is the Russian policy not to reply directly 
to Earl Granville’s proposals, but to make 
counter-proposals, Russia is desirous of settling 
the pending troubles by a compromise ; but ad- 
vices from Russia say that preparations are be- 
ing made for war, and that silence has been im- 
posed on the Russian newspapers. The Earl of 
Dufferin has arrived at Rawalpindi, to confer 
with the Ameer of Afghanistan. He was 
accorded an imposing reception, The army 
of the Bombay Presidency has been ordered to 
prepare for active service. Fifteen thousand 
troops are to be raised in India. 


..The news from the Sfdan continues to 
indicate the steady withdrawal of the British 
troops, comprising the Nile expedition. General 
Lord Wolseley and General Sir Redvers Buller 
have arrived at Dongola. General Wolseley has 
left for Cairo, accompanied by Captain Lord 
Charles Beresford, the commander of the naval 
brigade. The latest advices say that General 
Wolseley will go from Cairo to Siakim. The 
New South Wales contingent arrived at Sdakim 
on the 29th, They were heartily cheered on 
landing. They will take part in the advance on 
Tamai. It is reported at Siakim that Osman 
Digma desires to surrender, but upon what 
terms is not stated. A deserter from his camp 
states that 20,000 men are entrenched at Tamai. 


..Sir Willfam Vernon Harcourt, Home Sec- 
retary, in Westminster Hall, presented Po- 
licemar. Cox with the Albert medal asa mark 
of recognition for his bravery in attempting, at 
the risk of his life, to carry out from Westmin- 
ster Hall the smoking package of dynamite which 
caused the recent explosion there, * The Home 
Secretary at the same time presented an address 
of congratulation to Policeman Cole, who was 
on duty with Cox at the time, 


..-The forty-second university boat race be- 
tween the Oxford and Cambridge crews was 
rowed over the usual course on the Thames, on 
the 28th, and won by three lengths by the Oxford 
crew. As the defeated crew had lost one of their 
number in the week before from sickness, the 
result was generally expected, 


.-The sculling match between Hanlan and 
Beach, at Sidney, New South Wales, was won by 
the latter, by six lengths. 
i) 
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©” ailcommunications for the Editorial, Literary 
News. and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

‘#7 Al) communications for the Commercial Depart 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THz 
Inprerenpent, Box 2787. 

£7" Remittances should be made payable to Tax 
INDEPENDENT. 

e@ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer: 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

§27" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

ea” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, uf not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responmble for their return. 
Authors should preserve & copy. 
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THE PLACE WHERE THE LORD 
LAY. 


Wirn tearful sympathy and with deep 
gratitude we meditate on the sublime deed 
wrought on Calvary. But death is nigh to 
victory; and on the first day of the week, 
with the bloom and beauty of flowers and 
the incense of glad hearts, we celebrate 
the miracle of the Sepulcher. The tears of 
grief fall into the empty tomb, The smile 
of joy and hope dispels all gloom and 
doubt. The grave is never more to be 
sealed. The stone has been rolled away. 
The grave clothes are gathered in a corner, 
and angels of light sit at the head and the 
foot. He isnot here, they say to our fear- 
ful souls; he is risen. But to the weak in 
faith these words seem as idle tales. I will 
not believe, he cries. Reach hither thy 
finger, thou faithless one, and behold his 
hands; and reach hither thy hand, and 
thrust it into his side and believe. 

The resurrection is no vain thought of 
the imagination. It cannot be a false hope. 
If we believe in a creation, we must believe 
in a Creator. If we believe in a Creator, we 
must believe him to be greater than crea- 
tion. If greater than creation, he must be 
lord over space and time and all material 
things. If he is lord of the universe he is 
revealed by his works as an Intelligence, 
beneficent, wise, just, true. Man, as the 


work of this Creator, with his endowment. 


of reason, bas, in all states, a dim but im 
perishable sense of a future life, of immor-, 
tality. The Creator, as a beneficent being, 
could not intend this sense to answer to no 





reality. He would not mock man with de- 
ception. With this sense there is also a feel- 
ing of obligation to the unseen Intelligence ; 
and when to the same sense there comes 
through the Word a revelation of divine 
love and mercy, which the reason fully ac- 
cepts as preternatural, we are compelled to 
belief in God and his Providence, and we 
are enabled to test his promises by a method 
as sure as the sense of touch or taste. This 
revelation, which answers to our moral 
needs and satisfies our soul-yearnings, as- 
sures us of the reality of that which the 
soul-sense craves—life beyond the grave; 
and every rational system of philusophy 
leads to the conclusion that the end of our 
creation is not fulfilled in this life. 

But the great fact of death, universal, 
inevitable death, and the strong material- 
istic influences of our environment, ever 
suggest doubts. We are swept out of earth- 
ly existence, and return not again. How 
can one survive death? How can there bea 
resurrection? Oh! for a demonstration of 
the possibility of it, to strengthen the de- 
fense against the doubts of materialism. 
This is what we have in the history of 
Christ. Of his death on the Cross there is 
no doubt. The Roman, soldiers charged 
with his execution, made sure of that with 
mortal spear-thrusts. He was laid in the 
grave,and the stone was officially sealed 
with the Roman seal, and aguard of Roman 
soldiers placed over it. But the stone was 
rolled away by hands not human, and the 
body came forth in newness of life. Nor 
was it a phantom appearance, or illusion, 
as ‘‘ Philochristus” contends. He appeared 
to Mary, to other women, to two of the dis- 
ciples, to the disciples when Thomas was 
absent, to the disciples when Thomas was 
present, at the Sea of Tiberias, to five hun- 
dred at once, and finally at the Mount of 
Olives, showing ‘‘ himself alive after his 
passion by many infallible proofs,” and 
‘*being seen” of his disciples ‘‘ forty days.” 

The full significance of Christ’s resur- 
rection we cannot measure with our im- 
perfect understanding. But we know that 
it is the pledge of our resurrection and 
eternal salvation. Paul reasoned thus to 
the Corinthians. He assured them that 
faith were vain if Christ rose not from the 
dead, for if he is not risen there is no res- 
urrection; but, if his resurrection be 
preached, ‘‘ how say some among you that 
there is no resurrection of the dead?” If, 
then, we believe in him,we must believe in 
the resurrection. If we doubt that,we do 
not truly believe in him. He himself 
teaches that this resurrection is a resurrec- 
tion unto great glory: 

‘*Inmy Father’s house are many mansions; 

if it were not so I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you . that where I 
am there may ye be also.” 
He assures his disciples that their faith in 
the resurrection is well grounded. They 
are not deceived; ‘‘ ifit were not ao I would 
have told you.” 

The sting of death is sin; but, if we over- 
come sin, the sting of death is removed, and 
we have the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Let us not, therefore, seek 
the living among the dead, Let- us not 
bring our gift of spices to the sepulcher, 
nor tarry there in sorrow. Let us rejoice 
in the Gospel of the resurrectign, It be- 
hooved Christ to suffer and to rise from the 
dead the third day, that repentance and re- 
mission of sins in his name should be 
preached among all nattons. 

OR LADO EI 


THE CRISIS IN UTAH. 





THERE can be no doubt that to Mormon- 
ism has come an emergency by far the 
gravest since the murder of its ‘‘ prophet”- 
founder in 1844. A strange succession of 
serious reverses has followed, one upon the 
heels of another, until the climax has come 
in the conviction of a half-score of elders 
for polygamy, and the indictment of many 
more, and, for the first time in fifty years, 
this Church of abominations finds itself 
prostrate and helpless, while the leaders, 
with all their “inspiration ” and aptness 
for expedients, are evidently at the end of 
their wits. It is an open secret in Salt 
Lake that, in a recent conclave of the 
priesthood, one of the wealthiest and 
shrewdest of their business men expressed 
the conviction that choice must be speedily 
made between these three courses of action— 





‘“‘whip the United States, emigrate, or 
givein”; and it is believed by those best 
informed in that city that the last alterna- 
tive has already been chosen, and is soon 
to be acted upon. 

The fact is patent, that, for three years and 
more, matters have waxed steadily worse 
for the Utah hierarchy. First in order, 
came the expulsion from Congress of Mr. 
Cannon, a four-ply polygamist, after a 
shameful toleration of his presence for 
eight years. Next followed the passage of 
the Edmunds Bill,whereby ‘‘plurality” was 
made odious, and politically damaging, by 
the disfranchisement of 15,000 persons, in- 
cluding nearly every man of prominence. 
Then Governor Murray, hated and feared 
as no other chief executive ever had been, 
was renominated and unanimously con- 
firmed, in spite of the bitterest opposition 
that even the Mormon Church could wage. 
A few months later, Judge Zane, an almost 
ideal Chief-Justice, was appointed, with a 
Prosecuting-Attorney to match, in the per- 
son of Mr. Dicksun. The National Statute 
Book had already been brought into tolera- 
ble condition for punishing Latter-Day law- 
breakers; and now, for the first time, the 
three leading Fedvral officers were found 
to be able and true, every one, and a unit 
in judgment and aim, in counsel and co- 
operation. Then, meantime, had come to 
the Church, last November, utter defeat 
and overthrow in Idaho at the polls, and 
with legislation following which was fairly 
savage in severity, as touching polygamy. 

And now, all of a sudden, the Grand 
Jury began to indict polygamists as though 
they were made of common clay, and in spite 
of tactics which for thirty years had neve1 
failed to baffle and nullify. Petit juries, 
too, began to convict in the face of whole- 
sale shuffling and downright lying, while 
judges, sweeping away all subterfuges and 
quibbles of the lawy proceeded to inflict 
upon hierarchical flesh and blood heavy 
sentences of fine and imprisonment. Nor 
were the very highest spared. Deputy 
marshals, armed with a Federal search 
warrant, dared even to enter ‘‘ Amelia 
Palace,” John Taylor’s official residence, 
and ransacked it from cellar to garret, in 
search of the theocratic lord of the harem, 
and his other houses as well, and upon 
every inmate a subpmna was served. 
George Q. Cannon’s house has also been 
raided. President Taylor is said to be con- 
cealed in the Logan temple. 

As the outcome of such vigorous and 
resolute onset, the whole population, from 
the least to the greatest, was struck dumb 
with astonishment, with a transition soon 
to indignation and wrath, but presently, 
also, to a panic of terror, some of whose 
phases are amusing in the extreme. A host 
of prophets, apostles, martyrs, to whom 
conscience, duty, divine command were 
dearer far than life, flee incontinently, and 
skulk and hide, nor stand in the least on 
the order or manner of their going. One 
of the most redoubtable and sanguinary, 
credible rumor hath it, sought safety under 
sunbonnet and petticoats! And, so, out 
of hundreds of haughty theocrats scarcely 
one is left. In public assemblies only the 
second aud third rate in the priesthood ap- 
pear to teach and exhort, and so the ship of 
Zion is left in the hands of the crew. 

The most eminent and most imperiled 
have escaped and are in hiding; but now 
the most perplexing question is: What 
next? How shall they ever return? The 
expense is fearful. Each one has great 
property interests, which are suffering; and, 
besides, the Church is in sore need of its 
inspired leaders in this sore stress of perse- 
cution. Fighting is out of the question; 
and, besides, these heroes have no sort of 
stomach for powder and bayonets. Their 
weapons are such as can be wielded without 
risking a whole skin. They did hope in 
Mr. Cleveland for a season; but a confer- 
ence, sw rosa, and one sentence in his in, 
augural gave a finishing stroke in that direc- 
tion. Then they thought of emigration. It 
seems that attempts to get lands in Sonora 
were made, but ended in failure; and, be- 
sides, they are far too firmly fixed in Salt 
Lake Basin. But here are Zane and Dick- 
son battering away in terrible fashion, while 
in two other. judicial districts grand juries 


are soon to be called. Then, also, the great 


April Conference is at hand. It must be 
held; but how, without the leaders, and 





in the presence of. the dread deputy mar- 
shals? On this account, the meeting- 
place has been changed to Logan, a temple 
city, 100 miles northfrom Salt Lake. And 
already rumors are in the air that emis- 
saries from the Church are asking the Fed- 
eral officials for terms of surrender, and are 
ready to promise almost anything, if only 
relief can be gained from this deadly grip 
upon the throat. ‘lhe statement even 
comes from well-informed anti-Mormon 
circles, that, not far from April 6th, a reve- 
lation may be expected to descend from 
Heaven (!) which shal] repeal, or, at least 
suspend indefinitely, the operation of the 
famous one vouchsafed in Nauvoo, July 
12th, 1843! 
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A POSTMASTER WANTED. 








Ir any man were sick in New York he 
would, if he had the means, be likely to 
employ a skillful physician to attend 
him, not a good merchant or banker or 
politician. No other sort of man would 
answer, no matter how able, good and wise, 
in other respects, he might be. 

If arich man wanted to make a will that 
no grasping relative could break, he would 
not ask a good doctor to do the job, but a 
good lawyer. 

If war threatened us as anation, our 
Government would instantly call to its aid 
and counsels the ablest and best trained 
general to command our forces. No 
theorist, or author, or inventor of rifles, 
or manufacturer of gun-powder would be 
thought of except by a fool. 

If a man wanted to go ona journey to 
Europe for a year, he would leave his busi- 
ness affairs in the hands of a competent 
business man only. 

If one of the ablest captains in one of 
the Cunard steamers should die, resign, or, 
for any other reason, leave his responsible 
position, the directors of the company 
would never select a North River steam- 
boat captain, oreven the commander of Jay 
Gould’s yacht, to fill his place. Experience 
on the ocean, in the management of a great 
ocean steamer would first, last, and all the 
time, be thought of. Wm. H. Vanderbilt or 
Wm. M. Evarts, or James G. Blaine, or 
even Grover Cleveland would be rejected 
instantly, as unfit for such a position. 

If a good poet is wanted, we instantly 
think of the venerable Whittier, or the bril- 
liant Holmes, or the accomplished Lowell. 

Just now we are in want, not of the best 
general, or the best lawyer, or doctor, or 
poet, or merchant, or banker, or steamboat 
captain, or cook, or 408s politician, but, 
what is more important than any of these, of 
a good, reliable, intelligent Postmaster—a 
man of integrity, anda man who has by 
long training fitted himself exactly for 
that high position. 

We want a man who has served as Post- 
master, who is known to be just what is 
required, a man—if we can find him—who 
knows the wants of New York, and 
the whole nation, and the whole 
world, better than any other living 
man; we want a man who knows all about 
the ocean mail service, the railroad mail 
service, the registry business, the city 
delivery service, the sly movements of 
all the lottery gamblers who swindle the 
people out of millions and break the laws, 
by dishonestly using the mails, the sly 
movements of the whole army of thieves 
among the mail-carriers and letter-carriers ; 
and, in a word, we want a man who knows 
the whcle business thoroughly, from 
A to Z. If there is such a man, let 
us have him, no matter what his name 
is—whether it is Henry G. Pearson, John 
Kelly, or Mark Twain. The man that will 
exactly fill the bili is the one we want, and no 
other. We don’t want Belmont, the bank- 
er; for he never has beentried in such a 
place. We don’t want Vanderbilt, with all 
his splendid business qualities. General 
Grant, even if well and hearty, would not 
do. We want a Postmaster, the ablest living 
man for that place, if we can get him. 

It is not the business of this Government 
to manufacture Postmasters, or Attorney- 
Generals, or Senators. It costs time and 
money to do that. We must get them 
ready-made, if possible. We must get 
men who know the whole business they un- 
dertake to perform. 


Our position is just this: We be- 
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lieve the President of the United 
States has no right whatever to take 
a man of no experience to fill the posi- 
tion of Postmaster in this city, any 
more than, an ignorant general to com- 
mand our Army in case of war. 
In this important matter, we insist that 
practical business principles, and no other, 
should govern the appointment of a Post- 
master. 

If a man of more experience, better 
training, with a more thorough knowledge 
of the duties of Postmaster in the city of 
New York—not Albany, or Boston, or 
New Orleans—can be obtained, let us, 
by all means, have him. We are 
looking, just now, for an able Postmaster. 
An able politician won't do; an 
able lawyer won’t do. To spend time 
in talking about any such man is worse 
than folly. It is nothing less, to speak in 
plain English, than political madness. 
Here is a ready-made Postmaster, who has 
had twenty-five years experience in the 
business, a man who knows all about the 
NewYork Post-Office, who is, to-day, able to 
teach President Cleveland, or any man 
in the United States, more than any other 
man knows or could learn in years. Mr. 
Pearson has been studying and working 
for twenty-five years; and he is still work- 
ing unceasingly, day and night, with his 
immense capital of experience to back him. 
His knowledge is worth millions to New 
York City alone, and millions more to the 
country. . 

Now, Mr. President, if there is another 
man in America, who is to-day—not who 
will be twenty-five years hence—better 
fitted to be Postmaster than Henry G. Pear- 
son, pray appoint him, and that speedily. 
You can’t be a minute too quick about it. 
But,if you cannot find such a man—one who 
knows more than he does—we say, in the 
name of the people, and of common sense, 
please reappoint Mr. Pearson. 

We may properly say here in closing, that 
we hardly know Mr. Pearson personally; 
but we rather think we should have known 
him very well if hehad not been a good 
Postmaster. 

We will end the discussion with this 
single statement. In the course of our 
more than forty years intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Post-Office affairs in this 
city, we have never known its business 
managed with such marked ability — 
amounting, in reality, to the most perfect 
military discipline—as at the present time; 
and, further, we don’t believe there is an 
office of any sort in the gift of the people of 
this nation—from that of President of the 
United States down to the doorkeeper in the 
Custom House—which is to-day as perfectly 
conducted as is the Post-Office in New 
York City. 
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THE FOUNDATION AND CORNER. 


In the second chapter of the First Epis- 
tle of Peter, our Lord Jesus Christ is called, 
‘*a living stone, chosen of God and pre- 
cious.” Unbelieving men have, indeed, dis- 
allowed his claim, and rejected him; but 
the believing disciples have seen in him a 
Divine Saviour, have come to him, and are 
builded together upon him—a spiritual 
dwelling place for God. For as God dwelt 
in Jesus Christ in all his fullness, so does 
he also dwell in us who are built upon 
him. The relation of the Church, and each 
individual believer in the Church, to Jesus 
Christ, is that of the edifice as a whole, and 
the individual stones in particular, to the 
foundation. We, then, who are in Christ, 
share in him the honor and glory that God 
has bestowed upon him. ‘ Unto you, 
therefore, which believe he is precious” ; 
or,as the margin has it: ‘‘There is an 
honor.” (I. Peter fi, 2, 7.) 

For this beautiful figure the apostle is in- 
debted to Isaiah xxviii, 16. The prophet 
speaks of him as both foundation and cor- 
ner-stone, while the apostle speaks of him 
Only as the corner-stone; but, doubtless, he 
carries both truths in his mind, as it is im- 
possible to have a corner-stone without a 
foundation from which it springs. These 
two designations of Christ give us a beau- 
tiful conception of what he isto us. The 
foundation-stone is that on which the build- 
ing rests, while the corner-stone is that 
which rises or springs from the foundation, 
and lies at the corner of the two walls, and 
unites them, being that into which all the 








material of the building is knitted together 
and made strong. In modern architecture 
we see this ancient device retained, both in 
fact and by way of ornament. 

It would be difficult for us to conceive 
of anything more comforting than this view 
of Christ. We are not alone permitted to 
build upon him, as our righteousness, but 
also to build into him as our life. Strong 
not only on the Lord, but strong in the Lord, 
There is not only that which he has done for 
us in the way of bringing in a righteousnesg 
on which we may rest, but there is also that 
which he is for us. Heis the hope of our 
life and the strength of our life. The foun- 
dation makes sure our salvation; the cor- 
ner-stone keeps from falling after having 
built on him. Whatever doubts may as- 
sail us as to our perfect justification with 
God are met by a reference to the founda- 
tion upon which we rest—the ground of 
our peace. Whatever doubts may assail 
us as to our preservation in righteousness 
are met by a reference to him as the 
corner-stone, into which we are builded. 

In this double character we have a Sa” 
viour on whom we believe, and in whom we 
believe. He is both the object of our faith 
and the substance of our faith. We look 
back on his finished work, and know that 
we are justified; we build our lives daily 
into him who is ever present with us, and 
know that our labor is not in vain. 
Because he lives, we live also. There- 
fore, the apostle says: ‘‘ The life that I now 
live in the flesh, I live by faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave himself for 
me.” 

As to the foundation, Isaiah tells us that 
‘“‘He is a tried stone”; that is, when he 
appeared for us, taking our place under the 
law, and submitting himself to all the trials 
to which man was subjected at the begin- 
ning, he proved himself equal to every test. 
The human righteousness of Adam failed 
under trial. The divine human righteous- 
ness of Christ resisted every assault that 
was made upon it. He was tried by the 
law, and met its every demand, both toward 
God and man. He was assaulted by Satan, 
and warded off every attack, beating him 
at every point. He wastouched with every 
feeling of our infirmity, and yet yielded 
sinfully to none of them. He was tempted 
in all points, like as we are, and yet resisted 
successfully every temptation. When the 
curse of the law, due to sinners, was poured 
out upon him, he endured it, nor shrank 
from the Cross on which he paid the dread- 
ful penalty. He was numbered with trans- 
gressors, and was made a spectacle to men 
and angels; and yet, for our sakes, he de- 
spised the shame. He was delivered over 
to death, and yet he rose triumphant from 
the grave, having secured by this victory 
the keys of death and the under world. God 
having taken him back into Heaven in our 
nature, in which he was tried, now sets him 
forth as the foundation upon which sinners 
may build. When Paul saw this tried 
foundation, he abandoned the shattered 
foundation of human righteousness, which 
he had zealously sought to repair, upon 
which he had hitherto been building, and 
flung it from him with disgust and con- 
tempt, and flew to the tried stone, and 
henceforth built thereon. He thereafter 
based all his teaching upon this sublime 
truth: ‘‘Other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, Jesus Christ”; and 
declares that he that builds thereon shall be 
saved. Over and again the Scriptures give 
us this assurance. What can a sinner want 
more? God has laidin Zion the foundation 
and corner-stone. He has bidden us to 
build thereon, giving us assurance that, so 
building, we shall never be confounded, but 
shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be 
moved. 
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THE QUESTION OF INCINERA- 
T 


Tue Nineteenth Century Club, of this 
city, which, at its previous meeting, called 
out Drs. Eliot and McCosh on college stud- 
ies, discussed at its last gathering the cre- 
mation question. The interest was suffi- 
cient to command very full reports in the 
papers of the next morning. It is now a 
common thing to read the announcement 
of the building of another crematory in this 
or that city, while cases of incineration are 
becoming so frequent as hardly to be no- 
ticed among the newspaper items. A 





change in social usages may affect a 
greater number of individuals than the 
overthrow of a dynasty. And all will 
be sensitive on so delicate a question as 
that of the disposal of the remains of the 
dead. The social philosopher must, there- 
fore, watch with interest the attempt to 
substitute cremation for burial. 

The religious press has generally assumed 
the attitude of Gamaliel, holding that, if 
the suggestion of cremation springs merely 
from a fancy for extravagant proceedings, 
it will come to naught, while, if it be 
founded in reason and common sense, the 
one who opposes it will ere long find him- 
self to be fighting against wisdom and good 
judgment. There certainly is no religious 
question involved. True, the Greeks and 
other heathen practiced burning, but the 
Egyptians and other pagans practiced em- 
balming and burial. Nor can any argu- 
ment be based on the doctrine of the resur- 
rection. It is but an ignorant Egyptian 
caricature of that doctrine to think that one 
whose body is preserved will be more 
sure of a resurrection than the martyr who 
was burned at the stake. God does not 
ask our assistance in the matter of raising 
the dead. 

On the other hand, the cremationists 
may be charged with laying undue stress 
on the sanitary argument. They show no 
great anxiety for the incineration of the 
bodies of beasts, though a dead elephant 
must be as dangerous to public health as a 
defunct king or poet. And in the erec- 
tion of one crematory it is announced that 
the body of no pauper will be consumed, 
though it is not apparent wherein a de- 
ceased pauper is less harmful than a de- 
parted patrician. At any rate, the earth is 
not yet so crowded that space cannot be 
found where the dead may be laid without 
danger to the living. 

Much more effective than the sanitary 
argument is the appeal which is founded 
on sentiment. Many a body tenderly 
buried has been carried off to the dissecting 
room. Or the little village has grown into a 
large city, so that the once quiet rural 
burial place is surrounded by great ware- 
houses, and is demanded for the uses of 
trade, in which case the dead must give 
place to the living, as the Indian retires 
before the white man. A street is cut 
through the old burying-ground, or a rail- 
way excavation lays bare the ancient 
skeletons. Instead of being Iaid away 
till the final resurrection, the body in 
many, very many cases, is left but a few 
years, and then is exhumed to be 
borne away, reverently, perhaps, but 
oftener irreverently, by the corporation 
contractor. At the best the imagination 
turns with a shudder from the process in 
which the flesh must ‘* see corruption,” nor 
would one wish to preserve the form from 
decay to be dealt with ages hence as Irrev- 
erently as the Egyptian mummy is handled. 
These things are far from pleasant to con- 
template, but it may be necessary to think 
of. them, and the cremationist may ask 
whether it be not better to forestall the 
possibility of such painful desecration by 
reverently and lovingly reducing at the 
first the sacred form to the white pure ashes. 
There is a suggestion of relief in the 
‘Vermibus erepti puro consumimur igni.” 
The stronger plea for incineration may be 
made by representing it as performed not 
for the sake of the living, but in tender 
respect for the dead. 

The majority of us will prefer to adhere 
to the old usage which is hallowed to our 
minds by so many tender associations. But 
the arguments of the cremationists should 
receive a fair consideration, and if their 
views shall finally prevail, the new practice 
will soon lose its strangeness, and to an 
after generation will appear as natural as 
the existing usage does to us, 


Cditorial Botes, 


Tue new Federal appointments certainly aver- 
age well, and what is more to the point are made 
on sound and intelligible principles of states- 
manship, None among them all has given more 
satisfaction than that of Mr. Edward J. Phelps, 
Professor of Law in Yale College, to represent 
us at the Court of St.James. Mr. Phelps has been 
so long identified with Vermont that the name 
and flavor of the Vermonter are not shaken off 
by the recent change of residence to New Haven. 
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His father, the late Senator Phelps, of Middle- 
bury, Vt., was in political life before him, 


‘a Whig of the old school, a personal friead of 


Daniel Webster, and a man endowed with gifts, 
personal and intellectual, which might excuse 
his constituents for the proud comparison they 
did not hesitate to make. One of his fellow 
townsmen, the Rev. Dr. Merrill,an imposing and 
commanding man, pastor of the church in Mid- 
dlebury, and so far as a Congregationalist can 
be, Bishop of all the churches in Vermont, had 
beaten Webster at Dartmouth, in the struggle 
for the first honors of the class, The minister 
was far stronger as a politician than the Senator 
was as a theologian, but on public questions the 
two formed a solid and substantial union, 
which carried the suffrages as it upheld 
the hopes and the pride of the citizens, The 
Senator was matched with a wife as striking in 
appearance and personal presence as himself, 
She bore him a troop of sons, whose numbers, 
strength and carriage showed that they inher- 
ited a manly nature from the mother as well as 
from the father, and were, perhaps, the founda- 
tion of a good-natured witticism in the town, 
that no girl would venture to be born of that 
mother. Professor Phelps was graduated at 
Middlebury College, and made his way to a 
foremost place at the bar at a time when no bar 
in the country had around it a company of 
more brilliant young men, competing for its 
honors and rewards. Some of them died long 
ago, The best known of them all is Senator 
Edmunds, whose eminent position as a lawyer 
and asa statesman gives weight to the gener- 
ous words he has spoken for the new Minister 
to the court of St. James. On the whole, our 
representatives there have been good ; but, in the 
long line, no fitter appointment nor more prom- 
ising from the start can be named than this. 
In literary eminence and genius no one can 
compare with Mr, Lowell, who has in all ways 
borne his honors meekly and performed his 
service well, Mr. Phelps succeeds him at a time 
when diplomatic relations may easily become 
critical, and when his ability asa lawyer and a 
jurist are likely to be as useful to the country 
as Mr. Adams's qualifications were, He is an 
American of the best class, trained in American 
ideas, American culture and American princi- 
ples. He is a man of sense and dignity, and 
with enough of American humor and brilliancy 
to act his part well on those occasions of state 
where a public man’s appearance counts for 
much, 





GENERAL Grant's statement in the trial of 
Mr. Fish, given under the double solemnity of 
approaching death and of legal testimony 
(though the formality of an oath was waived by 
common consent, out of respect to the dis- 
tinguished witness), throws little or no light on 
the particular case of Mr. Fish, but does throw 
a very strong and satisfactory light on his own 
relations to the whole unhappy affair. As to the 
fraudulent Army contracts for forage he clears 
himself fully, as we have always understood 
that he could. His counsel against them was 
prompt and emphatic. The reasons given were 
put on the highest ground of honor, As to his 
personal responsibility in the business itself, he 
was able to say enough to clear his name of the 
suspicion of having been collusively blind. He 
asserts that he never supposed himself a general 
partnor in the house of Grant & Ward, and that — 
he did not know that he was until the facts were 
brought home to him by the hard realities of the 
failure, which first opened his mind to the fact 
that Ward had managed to make him a responsi- 
ble partner, while he had, with clever duplicity, 
left him under the impression that he had no re- 
sponsibility in the business to look after. This 
is, of course, a humiliating confession to make. 
It will command sympathy for the suffering 
General, both on account of his great personal 
losses, and for the inexperienced simplicity which 
permitted him to be dupedin this way. Such 
things have often occurred before. Alas! the 
pity of it, when they fall on those whose for- 
tunes, whose welfare, ard whose peace are dear 
to the hearts of all mankind! 





Genera. Grant's condition, after some brief 
improvement, has become graver than ever. 
On Sunday morning the end seemed to have 
come. His exemplary fortitude conceals, to some 
extent, the intensity of his sufferings; but on 
Sunday morning they seemed to have over- 
powered him. An attack of suffocation, which 
threatened to become uncontrollable, was the 
immediate difficulty ; but, happily, it was reached 
by the prompt assistance of the physicians who 
were quickly at hand. Temporary relief was 
given, and at the time of our going to press he 
was in comparative comfort. Death is not now 
considered imminent, but may at any moment 
occur. It is something to know that his family 
are with him, and that he is watched with that 
affectionate solicitude which all his friends 
know 80 well to be characteristic of Col. Freder- 
ick Giant, and that every earthly assistance 
and alleviation has been rendered. Itisa greater 
thing to know that the heart of the whole Ameri- 
can people from north to south and east to west 
beats in sympathy with tho heroic sufferer. It 
is a yet ‘greater thing that he himself awaits the 
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end witbout a murmur, in the peace and hope 
of a Christian. 





A very serious crisis has occurred in France. 
The Ferry Ministry has been overthrown under 
the vigorous attacks of the opposition, led by M. 
Clemenceau, and at this moment it is not known 
what the result will be, nor who will be sum- 
moned to form a new Cabinet. There has been 
a growing dissatisfaction with the Ferry policy 
in the East, and the Premier narrowly escaped 
defeat on Saturday. The opposition, irritated by 
failure, month after month, to obtain satisfac- 
tory information of what the Government was 
doing and proposed to do in Tonquin, rallied for a 
vigorous onslaught on Monday,and amid a storm 
of cheers and hisses,carried the vote triumphant- 
ly against the Ferry Ministry. Undoubtedly the 
disaster which the Chinese army inflicted on the 
forces of General Negrier, in Tonquin—a wound 
to French pride which cannot easily be forgiven 
—helped to turn the scale against the Govern- 
ment, France has pursued a very dilatory 
policy toward China, neither declaring war nor 
proposing peace. The defeat of General Negrier, 
however, determined the Cabinet to dispatch a 
large reinforcement at once, and to declare war. 
But it has gone down before it could carry out 
these intentions, and whether peace or war 
is to be the outcome of the change nobody 
knows. If the defeat of the French arms were 
not so humiliating, we might look for a pacific 
policy from the new Cabinet ; but French honor, 
we suspect, will have to be restored, and a vig- 
orous prosecution of the war can only effect this 
in the estimation of the Frenchman, 

Tue Afghanistan difficulty assumed a more. 
warlike aspect last week, and it seemed hardly 
possible that hostilities could be averted. The 
English Government quickened and enlarged 
its war preparations, gave large orders for 
equipments, and acted as though it believed 
conflict inevitable. Its correspondence with the 
Russian Government took on the form of an 
ultimatum, to which an answer was expected 
last Monday. What the ultimatum was is not 
detinitely known; but there is reason to believe 
that England insists on keeping every foot of 
Afghan territory out of Russia’s hands, and 
that the boundary dispute be referred at once 
to the mixed commission of arbitrators. Rus- 
sia’s threatening attitude is not due to fear of 
being defrauded of territory rightfully belong- 
ing to her. The Afghans have neither made nor 
proposed to make encroachments. England had 
asked nothing for Afghanistan save that the 
boundary dispute which Russia had raised be 
submitted to a joint commission. ‘The real 
grievance of the Czar is that he has no outlet 
for his Asiatic territory, and that Afghanistan 
and India itself are needed to give his empire 
stability and irresistible power. Remarks 
dropped by the Russian press show that he re- 
garded the unfortunate reverses in the Sddan 
as indicating an opportune moment for forcing 
his way to the Indian frontier. He counted on 
the pacific character of the Gladstone adminis- 
tration to yield point after point. It is evident 
that he means to press his claims to the verge 
of war. The decision, as he is aware, lies 
with himself. Until he commits some overt act 
England is prepared and anxious to preserve 
peace. Butif war comes, Russia will have no 
easy task before her. The English, the Indians 
and the Afghans will fight like tigers, and will 
tight with the odds in their favor. It does not 
seem possible that they can be overcome, 

Ir seems that our Canadian neighbors, who have 
often taken occasion to remark upon the unend- 
ing warfare between the United States and the 
Western Indians, as contrasted with the peace- 
ful relations existing between the Dominion and 
her uncivilized inhabitants, are not to escape 
their share of difficulty, At the present time 
the Dominion Government is confronted with 
a rebellion of half-breeds in the far Northwest, 
under the leadership of one Louis Riel, a rebel 
and agitator of some fifteen years’ standing. It 
is rather difficult to get at the exact nature of the 
grievance, if there be any, of Riel and 
his followers. It is simply known that, for 
some months past, Riel has been en- 
deavoring to formulate the natural and in- 
herited discontent of the Indians and half- 
breeds on the outskirts of the Prince Albert 
settlement into a complaint against the Domin- 
ion Government on the score of injustice in the 
matter of land-grants, Having gained a fol- 
lowing, chiefly among the half-breeds, and 
variously estimated at from five hundred to fif- 
teeg hundred, he has been encouraged, it 
seems, to set up the larger claim of an absolute 
and natural right to all the land belonging to 
the settlement, on the ground of prior pos- 
session. To enforce this claim he has armed 
and drilled his band, and put timself in open 
rebellion. If his design is to establish an 
independent state or community against the 
will and power of the Dominion, the under- 
taking will surely collapse, as must all such 
struggles of barbarism against civilization. The 
police force at. Fort Carleton and the other 
forces in the Prince Albert settlement may not 
be sufficiently strong to put down the insurrec- 
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tion at once; but the procuring of reinforce- 
ments is only a question of time, and they are 
already on the move. There is in the mean- 
while, however, the one danger that Riel, by a 
few successes, may incite the Indians to join 
the half-breeds, and thus cause a more general 
insurrection, But, even with this encourage- 
ment, the surety of his ultimate failure would 
remain the same, 





“Tue line of severance between our American 
Protestant Churches and the working classes 
has become sharply marked,” is the opening 
sentence of an editorial in the Zoening Post, on 
“*Workingmen and the Churches.” ‘‘ It is not 
our purpose,” it continues, * to discuss the causes 
which have brought about the fact that work- 
ingmen have little to do with organized Chris- 
tianity.” It is well not todiscuss the causes just 
now. It is better, far better, to settle the fact 
first ; and, if it be a fact that “*‘ workingmen have 
little to do with organized Christianity,” the 
Churches ought to be informed of it without de- 
lay. It cannot fail to be of great interest to 
them. Our contemporary thinks no other proof 
of this ‘general fact” is needed than “is seen 
in the admissions and attitude of the Churches 
themselves.” The attitude of the Churches 
toward the poor is undoubtedly one of solici- 
tude. They see the necessity of guarding against 
alienation, for the poor are generally very sensi- 
tive ; but to be solicitous wo do their whole duty 
toward this large and important class, and to 
declare or admit that ‘‘ workingmen have little 
to do with organized Christianity,” are very dis- 
tinct and different propositions. Outside the 
great cities the Churches would have a very slim 
membership and attendance indeed, if the work- 
ingmen were counted out. They are the 
bone and sinew, 60 to speak, of the country 
churches as they are of the country com- 
munities, In the cities, the problem of 
the poor has come to be an important one. 
Social lines are tightly drawn against them, and 
the tendency in some Protestant churches is, 
we admit, to crowd them out. Wealth and cul- 
ture make an atmosphere which is not congenial 
to them, and they naturally gravitate into 
churches where the associations are less exclu- 
sive and membership less costly. This process, 
if rapid and unchecked, would work great mis- 
chief. But it may be doubted whether it would 
ever drive the workingman out of the Christian 
Church. Nowhere has this tendency shown 
itself more strongly than in New York City ; and 
yet, when the churches which workingmen free- 
ily and largely attend are counted up, itis found 
that they are neither few nor uniufluential. 
There are some prominent and wealthy churches 
‘which cultivate the poor, and pride themselves 
on the large attendance of workingmen. The 
Catholic churches have a very large constituency, 
and we risk nothing in saying that the bulk of it 
as of workingmen. This, of course, the Post 
would admit; for its statements appear to be 
limited to Protestant Churches. But it is hard- 
ly fair to charge Protestantism with failure in 
holding a large element which has never been 
under its influence, A very large proportion of 
the workingmen of this city are of foreign birth, 
and it is in this class chietly that the religiously 
indifferentare found. What the Post says about 
the character of preaching makes us suspect 
that some particular Unitarian church serves in 
its mind as representative of American Protest- 
autism. Its statement that “there has been a 
great change of emphasis in preaching since Ed- 
wards” is perfectly true; but it is far from true 
that ‘‘ the motives drawn from the fear of future 
punishment, or from the desire of future bliss” 
are “‘urged from the modern pulpit only with 
extreme rarity and reserve.” The shifting of 
the stress is from a hell of literal fire to everlast- 
ing separation from God and the good ; from the 
vengeance of God to his love and mercy. Itis a 
broader Gospel that is preached now ; but it is 
not the emasculated Gospel described by the 
Post. 





Our Baptist friends, quick to notice anything 
bearing on the controversy on baptism, are 
wondering how we can admit that the prevalent 
form of baptism in the New Testament age was 
immersion, and fail to see that the use of any 
other form is disobedience of Christ’s commands, 
The Examiner discusses this point at length 
and with its usual vigor and clearness; but it 
fails, we think, in a very important particular, to 
establish its case. It says that Baptists “attach 
great importance to cbedience to Christ, to the 
performance of the acts commanded by him.” 
Whatever he “‘commands is to be implicitly 
obeyed.” He commanded his followers to bap- 
tize all nations. This is a command to immerse, 
and it is to be implicitly obeyed. Notice the 
strict construction put upon the command; it is 
to be implicitly obeyed. Then The Examiner 
goes on to say: 

“The real ritualists are not those who insist on 
literal obedience to every command of Christ, but 
those who regard the ordinances as so necessary to 
the spiritual life, that if they cannot be observed as 
commanded some simulacrum of observance mus 
be contrived, It was this feeling, no doubt, that 
first gave rise to the practice of affusion for baptism. 
In some cases water in sufficient quantities for im- 





mersion could not be found in hot climates, or a be- 





liever was too ill to be immersed. In such cases 
Baptists would say that the inability to obey re- 
leases one from the obligation to obey, inasmuch as 
God does not command impossibilities. But, in the 
early Church, some said: ‘ Baptism is all-important; 
we cannot baptize this person, but we will pour 
water over him and call it baptism. This is not 
obedience, but disobedience.’” 

In this The Examiner admits that it is not at all 
times and in all places practicable to immerse ; 
and adds, that, in such cases, the command does 
not hold good. It lays down the rule that 
Christ’s commands must be “ implicitly,” that 
is, unquestioningly, “ obeyed,” and then insists 
that circumstances may determine against that 
unquestioning obedience. It claims that 
Christ’s command was, ‘‘ Immerse all nations” ; 
declares that immersion is sometimes impossible, 
and yet contends that ‘‘ God does not command 
impossibilities.” This logical difficulty leads it 
into another ; for, while contending most strenu- 
ously that, unless a man is put entirely under 
the water, he is not baptized, it argues that the 
sacrament is not all-important. Did not Christ 
command it? Did not he say : He that believeth, 
and is baptized, shall be saved? If it is so im- 
portant to observe a particular mode of baptism, 
is it ever proper to omit baptism altogether? 
We simply apply The Examiner’s logic to its 
own argument, 


Tue Times, of this city, is allowing some- 
body to write nonsense in its editorial columns 
about the ** Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 
A recent article tries to prove the document a 
forgery, by showing that it is non-committal on 
the two most important questions which divide 
Catholics and Protestants, the Eucharist and the 
Priesthood. The “Teaching” does not indicate 
whether it regards the Eucharist asa sacrifice or a 
symbol; nor is it clear on the question of the 
orders of the priesthood. This is “precisely 
what a clever forger of the ‘Teaching’ would 
do.” He would “avoid answering old ques- 
tions in such a way as to make it necessary for 
either Catholics or Protestants to prove his 
work a forgery.” This argument simply is, 
reduced to ils naked absurdity, that, in orcer to 
prove the Gospel of John, for example, a forgery, 
you have only to assume that the forger would 


have written just as John has written! He’ 


would be very clumsy, indeed, at forgery who 
would write the “Teaching” in such a way as to 
decide the questions which separate Catholics 
and Protestants. The document, in other 
words, bears marks of the first century, there- 
fore it is to be looked upon with suspicion, 
Another suspicious circumstance is that Bryen- 
nios will not ‘* permit any one to see the manu- 
script.” He hasn’t ‘“‘ shown the original manu- 
script, which he claims to have found, to any 
one,” and when to this is added the * curious 
fact” that no one ever found the manuscript be- 
fore, the case seems to be about complete 
against the Metropolitan of Nicomedia. The 
Times writer implies that Bryennios has the 
manuscript in his possessicn. He shows it to 
nobody, he permits nobody to see it. The fact 
is that the manuscript is not in his hands, it is 
in the library where he found it; that he is not 
its custodian nor the custodian of the library ; 
that the library is not under his ecclesiastical 
control ; and, furthermore, that, owing toa diffi- 
culty between the Patriarch and himself, he is 
not free even to enter Constantinople; he is 
practically exiled to Nicomedia. One of the daily 
papers of this city conclusively proved to its 
own satisfaction, some years since, that Stanley 
did not find Livingstone, and that Livingstone’s 
letters, forwarded through Stanley, were for- 
geries, The Times is engaged in a task quite as 
promising. 

WE alluded, a few weeks since, to the fact 
that, by the existing laws of the State of Mary- 
land, colored persons are not permitted to prac- 
tice as lawyers in the courts of that state. They 
may have all the requisites in the way of personal 
character and legal education ; but the fact that 
they are colored, and not white, is fatai to their 
admission to the Maryland Bar. The Maryland 
Court of Appeals, following the general principle 
adopted, in 1872, by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Mrs. Bradwell 
against the State of Illinois, not long since de- 
clared that the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution does not secure to Negroes 
the right to practice law in the courts of a state ; 
and, hence, that the Maryland law excluding them 
is not inconsistent with this amendment. We 
notice, however, that the Supreme Court of 
Baltimore has just rendered a decision which 
takes a different view of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and construes it as inconsistent with the 
Maryland law of exclusion, and, therefore, as 
repealing that law. This construction harmon- 
izes with the general principles laid down, in 
1879, by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Virginia jury cases, in which it was held 
that a state law excluding colored citizens from 
serving on juries is repugnant to the Fourteenth 
Amendment. We do not see why the reasoning 
of the court in these cases is not just as applica- 
ble to the question of excluding colored persons 
from practicing as lawyers in the courts of a 
state. Be this as it may, we protest, in the name 





of justice and equal rights, against the Maryland 
law which shuts the door to the legal profession 
against every colored man. It is an unjust and 
wicked proscription, established by law in the 
days of slavery, and ought long since to have 
been swept from the statute book of that state. 
We call upon all Marylanders, whether they be 
Democrats or Republicans, to put an end to this 
manifest wrong. It is in their power, as it is 
their duty, to say emphatically that the wrong 
shall exist no longer. 





As to the probabilities of the passage of the 
Sectarian Worship Bill, an Albany correspondent 
of the Herald says that, while it will require but 
seventeen votes in order to pass the Senate, 
nineteen senators are in favor of it, and two 
others may vote with them. In the Assembly, 
where sixty-five supporters will be necessary to 


insure its passage, it is said that there are forty- 


six outspoken in its favor, sixteen not willing to 
be quoted, but supposed to be in its favor, fif- 
teen opposed to it, and forty-nine non-committal. 
We give these estimates for what they are 
worth. At first it looked as if the bill would 
easily pass both houses. To gain Catholic votes, 
members were in haste to declare themselves in 
its favor. But after a little it was discovered 
that there are other than Roman Catholic voters 
in the State of New York. The many remon- 
strances against the passage of the bill, which 
have been forwarded to the legislature, are hav- 
ing their effect; and if citizens who have not 
already done xo, will, without any delay what- 
ever, immediately forward protests to their rep- 
resentatives, the bill may be defeated. But 
action should be immediate. As to the bill it- 
self, the more it is disc assed, the more absurd 
does it appear. To say that the principle of 
Freedom of Worship demands that the managers 
of the House of Refuge should provide for the 
celebration of the Mavs in the institution is like 
saying that this principle demands that every 
householder employing Catholic servants should 
be compelled to allow Catholic sisterhoods to 
have free access to the kitchen, and that he 
should be required to provide a room in his 
house in which the priest could celebrate the 
rites peculiar to Romanism, 

Tue New Orleans Times Democrat, in a recent 
article on the temperance question, and the 
general feeling in the South with reference to 
this subject, says : 

“There has, indeed, been as much anti-liquor 
legislation south as north of ‘the line’; but, where - 
as in the latter section this has taken the form ot 
acts of the legislature affecting the people of the 
entire state, in the South the prohibition has gener- 
ally been of the ‘local option’ order, each counts, 
town, or township being granted the right to decide 
whether it will permit the sale of liquor or not. 
Under the general temperance wave great numbers 
of Southern counties and towns have pronouncea 
against licensing, and there has probably never 
been so much prohibition in the South and so little 
liquor drank in proportion to the population as 
now.” 

Prohibition, under the rule of “local option,” 
has won the day in more than half of the coun- 
ties of Georgia ; and asomewhat similar state of 
facts exists in several of the other Southern 
States. The local public sentiment which estab- 
lishes prohibition in this form, will usually be 
strong enough to maintain and enforce it. This 
is a very great advantage in securing the success 
of the principle. A prohibitory law, like every 
other law, must be enforced, or it will be practi- 
cally a dead letter ; and where the local public 
sentiment that virtually enacts ic is directly be- 
hind it to enforce it, the prospect of its success 
in stopping the liquor traffic is greatly increased. 





...-1n Palestine, the authorities are evidently 
gradually becoming awake to their own inter- 
ests. A number of improvements have been ge- 
ing on that greatly facilitate travel and business 
intercourse. On the 27th of January, the new 
bridge over the Jordan, about three or four 
miles from Jericho, was opened to the trade. It 
is, if not the first, at any rate now the only 
bridge over that historical river. It has been 
built in order to give a greater impetus to the 
important trade between Jerusalem and the 
countries east of the Jordan. It has further 
been decided to spend the whole income of the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem route, which, last year, 
amounted to over eight thousand dollars, 
on the improvement of this road. In 1881, 
the building of a road between Jerusalem and 
Hebron was undertaken, and its completion is 
now being pushed. Up to a comparatively mod- 
ern date, the road from Beirit to Damascus was 
the only respectable way for travel and traffic in 
all Syria, while elsewhere a good bridle-patb 
was considered a boon and a Juxury. 


.-»-President Porter, of Yale, had recently @ 
very narrow escape. An American lady, corres- 
pondent of The Englishwoman’s Review, of 
London, intended to give him credit for favor- 
ing co-education in post-graduate classes; but 
the imp who presides over typographical 
blunders, and who sometimes builds better than 
the author knew, happily delivered our friend 
from so perilous a position before thé 
British public by ascribing this favorable 
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judgment of one form of co-education to 
president Poster, of Goll.” It is somewhat 


rematkable that, ot the same page, the Review 


speaks of another man as having been “ engaged 
fot four years in University work at Jale.” A 
more consistent imp would have said at ‘‘ Goll.” 
When a certain college president was inaugt- 
tated the imp made Fac saljam Presidem read : 
Fav caloum Presidem: 


_ ..A prominent German monthly niagazine 
draws attention to the fact thata dearth of theo« 
logical professors for the universities is not 
among the impossibilities. Of late years all the 
religions journals of the fatherland have com- 
plained of the scarcity of theological students 
and candidates for the ministry. Matters have 
improved in this regard; but now it seems most 
difficult to find the proper men to fill important 
theological chairs, Months and months passed 
before anybody cotild be secured for Dorner’s 
place in Berlin ; for nearly two years Heidleberg 
tiniversity has been hunting for a sticcessor to 
fichenkel, and now Ziirich cannot find a man 
tipon whom to lay Biedermann’s mantle. 


....-Democratic principles aré making rapid 
headway in the Scandinavian countries, especial- 
ly in Norway, where the ‘‘ Bismarck of the 
North,” the Minister Sverdrup, is at the helm 
of state. He has recently been decorated with 
the Olaf order, the higbest in the esteem 
of the people. The leading Democratic pa- 
per is the Verdens Gang, of which Sverdrup 
was formerly editor. In order to make bad 
worse for the Conservatives, that party is now 
hojielesely divided into two antagonizing ele- 
ments, and since December, 1884, two Conserva- 
tive central committees exist and, seemingly, 
work against each other as much as against the 
Republicans, 


....-Dr. Holmes, in his life of Emerson, bas 
no doubt unwittingly done an injustice to the 
friend of the Concord philosopher, Dr. William 
Hague, a well-known Baptist minister, in repre- 
senting him as having fallen under the influence 
of the Emersonian philosophy, and ‘so 
tipened and mellowed” in its atmosphere that 
the "tree to which he belongs would hardly 
know him.” Dr. Hague felt the charm of Mr. 
Emerson’s character, but regarded his ideas as 
anti-Christian, and if Dr. Holmes had carefully 
read the pamphlet from which he quotes a sen- 
tence or two of Dr. Hague’s criticism, he would 
not have placed the ‘* close-communion clergy- 
man ” in a false light before the world, 


....8ome of the Roman Catholic prelates, 
notably Bishop Dwenger, of Illinois, are speak- 
ing strong words against what the Catholic 
Review calls “horrible dynamite conspiracies,” 
The Bishop asks : 

“Can we allow a crazy, passionate individual to 

arrogate to himself means of warfare forbidden 
even to a Sovereign state? Can a Catholic belong 
to any dynamite society? Can he contribute his 
money to promote assassination and murder ?” 
His answer is ‘‘ Certainly not,” and he goes on 
to say that Lreland cannot be helped in any such 
way, that the plea of patriotism is a false one, 
and that these dynamite leaders are greater foes 
to the Catholic Church than to England even. 


.--»The Russian Government is consistent 


and persistent, at least in one line of 
Policy, and that is the steady persecu- 
tion of ail religious communions other 


than the Orthodox Greek Church. Just at 
present the authorities are doing their best to 
rob the Lutheran Churches in the German 
Provinces on the Baltic of their individuality. 
These belong to the most cultured and best citi- 
zens of the land. Numerically, these Lutherans 
report 525 pastors, 1,922,777 parishioners, 1,140 
church edifices, 2,100 parochial schools, 3,051 
teachers, 110,059 scholars. 


--+.Chief-Justice Greene, of the Supreme 
Court of Washington Territory, in a recent 
case, held that an indietment found by a grand 
jury, composed in part of women, is valid, and 
that the provision of the Federal Constitution 
securing to the citizen the right of juries, grand 
and petit, as known to the common law, is not in- 
consistent with a law enacted by a territorial 
legislature which makes it the right and duty of 
Women to sit as jurors, whether grand or petit, 
when legally summoned for this service. Such 
is the law in Washington Territory, and no harm 
has hitherto resulted from its application. 


ote -The debate on the Revised German Bible 
18 waxing warm. Prvufessors Luthardt and 
Eliefoth, two of the most influential among the 
conservative leaders in Germany, have raised 
their voices in protest against its adoption. Evi- 
dently this is regarded as the weightiest oppo- 
sition yet encouptered by the Revision Commit- 
tee and the Bible societies ; for the chairman of 
the Old Testament Committee, Dr. Schlottmann, 
of Halle, has published a vindication of the re- 


vision work against the charges of Luthardt and 
Khefoth, 


--+-The ministers of Philadelphia have, in 
view of the possible visit of the cholera next 
Summer, been requested to preach a sermon or 
two on the duty of cleanliness and the general 

of sanitary regulations, Whatever 





objections may be urged against political preach: 
ing, there certainly can be objection to this sort 
of preaching. Nor will there be any difficulty 
in finding texts in the Bible appropriate for such 
a service, 


.«.«The salary to be paid to General Grant, 
as a General of the Army of the United States 
oti the retired list, is $13,000 a year, commietic 
ihg from the date of his appointment, which was 
the 4th of March, 1885, and continuing during 
his life-time. The nation ¢onteniplates with 
profound regret the melancholy fact that it will 
have the opportunity of paying fhis salary fot 
only a short time, probably not more than a few 
months. 


.... King Mtesa, of Uganda, the most power- 
ful of the Central African potentates, is dead. 
He belonged to a dynasty which counts, so far, 
thirty-five kings, His son, Mwanga, a ‘lad, suc- 
ceeds him. Mwanga has been under the influ- 
ence of the English miesionaries, and probably 
will tot Oppose them in their work in any way, 
The princess, who has been taised to the dignity 
of King’s “‘ sister,” is a professitig Christian. 


....We said; concerning the Catacomb pics 
tures, that “ the nudity implies that the rest of 
the body was to be immersed also, else it would 
be an unnecessary and unjustifiable indecency.” 
In this we are charged, by the Wesleyan Chris- 
tian Advocate, with implying that in cases of 
immersion nudity was both necessary and justi- 
fiable. This indicates wonderful power at draw- 
ing inferences, 


...-The appointment of Congressman Cox, 
of this city, to be our Minister to Turkey, which, 
as we understand, will be accepted, withdraws 
from the House of Representatives one of its 
readiest and most brilliant debatets, The Presi- 
dent has weakened the power of his own party 
in Congress, especially in the Senate, by tising 
for executive purposes some of its best Demo- 
cratic material. 


...-Some acts of persecution by Buddhists 
have naturally followed the virtual disestablish- 
ment of Buddhism by the Government of Japan, 
and Christians have suffered some annoyance, 
but not more than was to have been expected. 
The Governor of Kioto called the Buddhist 
priests together, and advised them to restrain 
their followers from éxhibitions of sectarian 
zeal. 


....All the indications point to the probability 
that the political influence of Senator Mahone 
is effectually broken in the State of Virginia. 
The fact, if fact it be, is no matter for regret, 
and will be no loss to the interests of sound 
morals. The Senator has been the most con- 
spicuous leader of the readjusters, and the re- 
adjusters are repudiators, pure and simple. 


....The Judiciary Committee of the Senate of 
this state last week reported in favor of the 
Civil Code, which has so long been pending be- 
fore the legislature. This code is a monument 
of learming and industry. If it contains defects, 
let these defects be corrected before its adop- 
tion. Yet itis time that the question in regard 
to its adoption was finally settled. 


....Dr. George F. Pentecost has published a 
series of very timely and useful tracts in very 
neat form, under the general title of “ Timely 
Words.” Churches could not do better than to 
order and distribute them in large quantities, 
They are meant for members, and are designed 
to rouse the indifferent, sting the drones, and 
encourage the faithful. 


....-The Supreme Court of Kentucky has just 
decided that contracts made through the me- 
dium of a telephone are legally as valid as con- 
tracts made in any other way. The only ques- 
tion, in such cases, relates to the contents of these 
contracts; and this is to be settled by applica- 
tion of the usual laws of evidence, 


.... The decision in the Story case settles the 
principle that, in this state at least, railroad com- 
panies are liable for injury to property along 
their lines, resulting from the construction of 
railroads, and that unless the damages are paid, 
the operation of their roads may be stopped by 
injunction. 

. .Dr. Talmage pays a beautiful tribute in 
or columns, this weck, to the memory of Mrs, 
Samuel T. Spear, who was taken away so sud- 
denly two weeks ago. Her sorrowing husband 
feels that the light has gone outof his home and 
life, and her children rise up and call her blessed, 


...-President Cleveland has selected Dr. Sun- 
derland’s church, in Washington, as his place of 
attendance for himself and family on the Sab- 
bath. He may be sure that he wil] have the op- 
portunity of listening tosvlid preaching. 


‘TO EVERY READER. 


We wish to suggest to our friends that a 
o- plan in renewing their subscriptions 

to take advantage of our very favorable 
club terms,sending us the subscriptions 
of their friends with their own, or renew- 
ing their own for from two to five years, 
thus making a handsome saving. A 
large proportion of our subscribers 
now do this. Wo other weekly paper in 
the world , it is now generally aumitted, pre- 
sents its readers with so much literary 
matter of the first class, for so little money, 














Subscribers who were menibers o? a club 
last year, can aid us materially by rateing 
other clubs this year: We shall be glad to 
furnish specimeii Copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. 


VERY LOW TERMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


One year, postage free..........eeeeeee PO OO 
Six months re  ccccecdcastbasedecisee EE 
Four months * =" sccccoccccvcccceseeeee 1, 00 
75 

5 00 






Mhree months “ —“! wissccseeseseeeseeeeeee 

One subscription, two yeaTs........00s 

One subscription, five years............ 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Out object in offering Tot InverEnpDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the vellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive ntitnbers of the paper. Every 
ntimber of THs InpePeNDENT contains so 
much that is Valuable and of the atest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subs¢riber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, howevef, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subseriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. 

Those who recelve a specimen copy of the 
paper who are uot subseribers, are strongly 
urged to become so. Send as per above 
terms, and for any length of time agreeable 
to you, as a test of what the paper is and to 
make its acquaintance. 

College, schoo), and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers beside, or in con- 
nection with, THz INDEPENDENT, no matter 
where published, can have a low estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us: 
and we will send our revised bist of period- 
icals with which we club, at reduced rates, 
to any one asking for it. 








READING NOTICES. 


SoorHinG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

ie tinea 





For HARDY TREES, PLANTS, and SHRUBS, both 
fruit and ornamental, send to 
KING & MURRAY, Flushing, New York, 


EastMAN College, Poughkeepsie, New York, has 
undoubtedly proved tote the most successful insti- 


surroundings of Poughk 
tal culture, and youn id 
the Bestnan College for circulars, descriptive of the 
vol, aig pee Se ee eee 
Tue Eagle Bank-Note Company, of 62 John Street 
this city, offer to send to guy address, upon receipt of 
one do lar, a box containing note paper, envelopes 
perfumed sealing wax, a wax candle, an 
seal (any letter). 
a a 
W. Baker & Co.'s BREAKFAST Cocoa, costing less 
than one cent a cup, is the most healthful and invigor- 
ating beverage in the world, affording nutriment to 


the invalid, rest to the wearied brain of the man of 
b winess, refresh ment to the tired laborer, anda drink 
greatly relished by our little ones. Its pasty one ex- 
cellence have long rendered Baker's Cocoa the stand- 
ard, and atter more than a century’s test, it still re- 
mains unsurpassed. 

8. Pennock Sons Co.,of Kennett Square, Penn., 
have an advertisement in our Farm aud Garden de- 
partment, which tells its own atoey 80 well trat but 
iittie need be added, except to say that the concern is 
oneof the largest and most reputable in its line, and 
that their statements can be implicitly relied upon. 
An opening is sented for an energetic, stirring nan, 
in almost any township, toearn a handsome income 
by purchasing one of the Road Machines manufac- 
tured by this company, hundreds of which have n 
sold and thoroughly tested. Write to 8. Pennock 
Sons Co. for iliustrated catalogue, 


ae eee SS cena 
SOME FACTS ABOUT CORSE'S, 

THE annual sale of Corsetsin the United States is 

about $10,000,000, of which two millions are imported 


The business of this firm has m built up entirely 
within the past ten years, and 1s due largely to the 
iscovery by them of a stiffener for corsets, called 
,. which they use in place of the rigid and brit- 

SS wh slebone heretofore employed. The cloth which 


n to C 
in stiffening these corsets would extend over half way 
round the earth. 


SPRING GOODS, 


" Messrs. Conxurna & Curivvis make a grand 


display of Spring goods this week, at their store, 
corner of Sixth Avenue and 234 Street, to which pub. 
lic attention is specially invited. Thousands and 
tens of thousands, not only io this city, but from all 
the surrounding country, will crowd our streets from 
day to day, the present month and onward, in search 
of fine goods, Weaskallsuch to inepect, carefully, 
the immense and attractive stock of the highly re- 
spected firm above named. Orders from every sec- 
tion of the country are solicited,and will always have 
the very best attention. 
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A SETTIED QUESTION. 
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photographs. . Rock~- 
wood, of Unio Square, has settlea his end oft - 
troversy by lowering Itis rates from eight to ‘fol. 
lars per dozen for his instantan pictures he 
declares, away with the ious clu 
and enables sitters to have of titae an 
place for securing their pictures. k wood's 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
PLUMBING i= seca ees 


ROSES £4 Coles Ever blocwag, for $1. fiber 
plants at low prices. Catalogues (ree. 
By mail. Tos. G. Hanotp, Kingston, ‘Sons Go, Wd . 


Ite merits as a WASH BLUE h iy 
dence Rouseice pers. 


and en@orsed by thousands of se rs. Your 
ser Ought to have it on sale, wo tor : 


_8, WILTRERGER, Prop., 233 N. Becond Bt., Phil, Pa. 


FREE | 


TREATISE 
ON THE 

Diseases and Rearing of 
>POULERY k< 
Write for it to ‘ 
JACOB RYDER, 

Breeder and Importer of Fine 
* Fowls. Waynesboro, Pa- 


THE OLD 


R.B. Parsons &Co. 


Nurseries, Flushing, N.Y. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Address P. O. Box 603, Flusitheg, N. ¥- 




















Her Majesty's Favorite 


COSMETIC GLYCHRINE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
The Royal British Company 
nseciihans 
Chemists and Perfumers, 
AND AS BUPPIAED To 


THE ROYAL FAMELY, 


igh the Princess be 

oe Reza! file’ the Duchess of Rox Wales, 

The Marchionesrs of Tweedale, The — 
a 








on 
Waterford, The Countess Iichest #, te 
Counters of Dufferin, Mrs, Gladstone, Rays. 
Cornwallis West, Senora Diaz, wife 
the President of Mexico,and thela 


dies of the highest Court circles. 





For the Toilet and Complexfon, Keéps the skiv 
soft and delicate and free from dis ring eruptions. 
Modifies and checks wrinkling. G teed free from 
harmful ingredients, Price, One Dé@ilar. 


THE LIEBIG COMPANY, N.Y. Depot,# Murray 
Street, Sole American Agents. 


& Also of druggists, fancy goods dealers, etc. .at 


RocKWOoOoD 


INSTANTANEOUS 


CABINET PORTRAITS 


REDUCED TO 
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DOZEN 


Mc. Rockwood gives personal atten- 
tion to the posing of sitters. 


17 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


P. T. BARNUM 


And his Greatest Show on Earth united to 
THE GREAT LONDON CIRCUS. 


Deol Cloge Myeees dee emetic Sone 
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ie a ; 
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start Seach 

$2 
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Constable & Co 


HIGH CLASS CARPETS. 


Spring Importation now in store of 
AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, and BRUS- 
SELS, which for beauty of design and 
artistic colorings have wuever been 
equaled, 





ALSO 
To close at once, a large line of ENGLISH 
AXMINSTERS at $1.75 and $2.00 per 
yard. 

ENGLISH and AMERICAN WILTONS 
at 61.75 and $2.00. 

300 PLECES HARTFORD BODY BRUS- 
SELS, warranted of the best quality and 
full five frame, at $1.00 per yard. 

150 PIECES MOQUETIES in superior 
colors for Parlors, at $1.15 per year. 

Buyers who wish to avail themselves of 
these extremely low prices should make an 
early call, as they cannot be duplicated. 


Proadovay < A; oth dt. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
THE PRISON LABOR MUDDLE. 


THe last legislature of this state abolished 
what is known as the contract system of 
employing the convicts in the state prisons 
of the state. Under this system the labor 
of the convicts was sold at a stipulated 
price to contractqrs; and these contractors 
furnished all the raw material and al! the 
necessary machinery to do the work, and 
took all the risks of the market in the sale 
of the goods produced. The work was 
done in the prisons where the convicts were 
contined; and the state bad nothing to do 
with it, except to furnish the labor. There 
was no increase in the severity of the labor, 
or in the number of hours during which it 
was performed. The contractors employed 
skilled agents to superintend the work, who 
did so in perfect harmony with the prison 
authorities, and in accordance with the 
rules and regulations prescribed by those 
authorities. There was, consequently, no 
interference with, or suspension of prison 
discipline. * 

Previously to the adoption of this system 
in 1877, the stute prisons of this state im 
posed upon taxpayers an annual expense 
amounting to several hundred thousand 
dollars in excess of their earnings. This 
excess of expenses over earnings, imme- 
diately after the adoption of the system, 
began to diminish; and with every succes- 
sive year it continued to diminish until, in 
the year 1884, the earnings of the prisons ex- 
ceeded the expenses by the sum of $10,657. 
The system was a perfect financial success, 
so far as the interests of the state were 
concerned; and such it would have con- 
tinued to be if it had simply been let alone. 
It was an equal success in respect to the 
health, discipline, and improvement of the 
convicts. It worked well for the state and 
well for the convicts. 

The labor demagogues and agitators, 
however, were not satisfied with the sys- 
tem. They started the old hue and cry 
that prison labor, thus employed, though 
advantageous to the state, was bringing a 
serious harm to workingmen, who had labor 
to sell, by reducing the prices of commod- 
ities and making it necessary to reduce the 
rate of wages paid to workingmen. This 
was declared to be an unfriendly competi- 
tion between convict labor and free labor 
that ought not to be tolerated. Bills of 
various kinds were introduced from time 
to time into the legislature to modify the 
system; and, in 1888, when the Democrats 
were in the majority in both houses of the 
legislature, a bill was passed which pro- 
vided for submitting the question of abol- 





ishing the contract system to the votes of 
the people. This bill was not a proposition 
for a constitutional amendment, or for the 
enactment of a Jaw by the votes of the 
people, but merely for the expression of an 
opinion. The vote had no other signifi- 
cance; and the Democrats resorted to this 
expedient simply to get rid of the question 
for the time being, without offending the 
so-called labor reformers. It was, on their 
part, a dodge to escape the responsibility of 
any positive legislation. 

The total vote of the state in 1883 was 
903,641, while the total vote on the contract 
question was but 673,254, showing 280,387 
votes less than the total vote cast at 
that election. The vote was 405,882 for 
abolishing the contract system, and 266,296 
against its abolition. The affirmative vote 
for abolition, though considerably larger 
than the vote against it, was less than a 
majority of all the persons who voted at 
that election; and nearly the whole of this 
vote was cast in a comparatively few cities 
of the state. There was no general discus- 
sion of the subject, and the attention of the 
people, especially in the rural districts, was 
not strongly called to it. The legislature 
of 1884, however, made this vote the basis 
of a law which abolished the contract sys- 
tem at the expiration of the then existing 
contracts, but which did not provide any 
substitute for the system abolished. 

The present legislature has the question 
on hand; and what to do with it is the prob- 
lem to be solved. Mr. Baker, the Super- 
intendent of State Prisons, estimates that 
the adoption of the state-account system 
will require an appropriation for this year 
of not less than $750,000; that for the next 
year an appropriation of $1,800,000 will be 
needed; and that in the year after that 
it will be necessary to appropriate $2,500,- 

The aggregate in three years amounts 
to over $5,000,000. To start and establish 
the state-uccount system, and also support 
the prisoners while the change is in process 
of being made, will be a very expen- 
sive affair to the taxpayers of the state; 
and when the new system shall get into 
operation, it is morally certain that it will 
not be self-supporting, and will hence im- 
pose an annual tax upon the people for the 
support of convicts. Should it be self-sup- 
porting, it would be then exposed to the 
same objection which the labor demagogues 
urge against the contract system. There is 
really nothing in the objection; yet, if the 
state-account system is a success, it equally 
applies to that system. 

What the present legislature will finally 
do on the subject we do not know; and we 
doubt whether anybody knows. The state 
is in a horrible muddle on the prison labor 
question; and there is really no safe and 
successful way out of it but to restore the 
contract system. We have no doubt that, 
as compared with all other systems, this is 
far the best. The Republicans have the 
majority in both houses of the legislature, 
and will hence have to take the responsi- 
bility of some sort of action on the subject. 
The fear of the labor reformers will per- 
haps prevent them from doing the best 
thing. The people will, in the end, find 
out that these labor reformers are very 
poor philosophers. 


 —— 


READ THESE SE FIGURES. 


ASSEMBLYMAN Tvox, of of St. Lawrence Co., 
in a recent speech onthe prison labor ques- 
tion in the Assembly of this state, sub- 
mitted the following figures: 


‘* By the abrogation of the contract system, 
the state was left with no resource except 
the public account system. Between 1854 and 
1876 the prisons carned, under the public account 
system, aboat $6,500,000, but cost nearly $16,- 
000,000, leaving a deficlency of more than $9,- 
000,000, At the same time no perceptible reform- 
atory influence waa felt in them, Under the 
contract system the first year’s deficiency 
was only $317,411.05. In 1878 it was only 
#67,000; in 1879 only $20,000; in 1880 only 
$18,000; in 1881 only $564; and in 1882 and 
1883 there was a surplus, firat, of $6,000, 
and then of $9,000. But by command of the 
workingmen, the legislature destroyed this 
admirable system, and again the prisons have 
become a burden on the people, As to the 
competition with free labor, the convict 
labor represented only four-tenths of one per 
cent, of the free labor of the state, or was as 
one is to twenty-seven.” 


These figures represent facts; and, in 





the light of these facts, the conclusion is 
as clear as the sun at noon-day, that the 
abolition of the contract system of employ- 
ing prison labor is simply a stupendous 
blunder. The way to correct the blunder 
is to restore the system; and this, we be- 
lieve, will be the imperative demand of 
public sentiment when the people get, as, 
in the end, they will get, a full understand- 
ing of the subject. The silly notions of a 
few labor reformers, so-called, are not go- 
ing permanently to rule the great State of 
New York. 
aie oa 


WAGERING CONTRACTS. 


‘Tne Supreme Court of the United States 
in /rwin v. Miller (110 U. 8., 449), a case 
that was decided in 1883, held as follows 
in regard to wagering contracts : 

1. Thatif, under guise of a contract to 
deliver goods at a future day, the real in- 
tent be to speculate in the rise or fall of 
prices, and the goods are not to be deliv- 
ered, but one party is to pay to the other 
the difference between the contract price 
and the market price of the goods at the 
date fixed for executing the contract, the 
whole transaction is nothing more than a 
wager, and is null and void. 

2. That, where a broker is privy to such 
a wagering contract, and brings the parties 
together for the very purpose of entering 
into the illegal agreement, he is particeps 
criminis, and cannot recover for services 
rendered or losses incurred by himself in 
furthering the transaction. 

3. That, generally, in this country, wager- 
ing contracts are held to be illegal and void 
as against public policy. 

Such contracts are usually covered up 
under the guise of ordinary business trans- 
actions; yet they are, after all, nothing 
but gambling, pure and simple. It is not 
the policy of the law to encourage them; 
and hence they are not treated by courts as 
having any legal ben 





NEW YORK CITY STATE “BANKS. 


WE print in another column the quarterly 
reports of several of the State Banks doing 
business in this city, to which we call the 
especial attention of our readers interested 
in finance. The stocks of our City Banks 
are largely held for investment by individ- 
uals and corporations all over the country. 
A summary of the more important items of 
the reports is given below : 

MURRAY HILL BANK. 






I is winded eecteweensaceeade $1,454,724 
SNE CUNO coc vccseccdenecesiscees 100,000 
a cineunpeen és Saha eieekemnn 100,000 
Undivided profits.................66 67,106 
NORTH RIVER BANK, 

ER ncpnc+cccctereconsrsseves 

Capital stock 

asi ceicc aca botanicals. ase ace 


Undivided profits................ 14 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 


RINNE snc ide nas acbaneekae bcveln $1,185,540 
ENE ob éccccasentencccescnne 100,000 
—_” SRRECS ERE 35,000 
Undivided profits................. 7,366 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK 
I vn cecesevescesedecncess $1,111,971 
IN, ineicce-cbventsaecenesss 100,000 
Undivided profits is acco wdbabaraaeed 69,908 
cnakdeseeeuiannalll 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne demand for money has shown indi- 
cations of improvement, though loanable 
funds are abundant, and rates continue at 
low figures. It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that a marked increase will soon be 
experienced in the requirements of the 
business community, and that the large 
surplus that is at present on hand will find 
employment, owing to the threatening as- 
pect of affairs in Europe, and the probable 
effect upon the financial and commercial 
interests of this country. In case the prom- 
inent powers of Europe should become in- 
volved in war, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the merchandise and productions 
of this country would find a ready market, 
which would result in opening the channels 
of circulation to a much greater extent, 
and thereby promote the distribution of 
money that has been hoarded in idleness. 
The prospects of the future are very encour- 
aging, though it is necessary to exercise pa- 
tience a little longer, as time will regulate 
thé requirements of supply and demand. 
Throughout the. week call loans have ruled 
at 1@1} per cent., and commercial paper 
is unchanged at 4@44 per cent. discount for 
first-class indorsed notes, and 5@6 per 
cent. for single named paper. 





Srook Marxet.—The exciting rumors of 

war, and the threatening attitude occupied 
by the European Powers toward one anoth- 
er, was the occasion of a slight flurry in the 
stock market during the past week. The 
fact that these rumors are assuming form 
of probable realization, has imparted a 
feverish temper to all speculative trading ; 
not that the actual situation imperatively 
demands it, but the indications tend to 
encourage the discounting of the future. 
Whether a war in Europe will have a bene- 
ficial influence upon the financial and com- 
mercial interests of this country is a matter 
which the future alone can positively de- 
cide, as what may be our immediate gain 
may militate against our future prosperity. 
The fluctuations of the market were slight; 
but at the close prices were very firm. 
U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was firm, though the dealings were 
light, -there being a lack in the investing 
demand. The following were the closing 
quotations : 


™ i Bid. Asked. 

é60, tap fl, reg.. ..112 124/Ou rrency 68 "96.125 - 

$n 1891, coup...112%4 aes \Gurrency 66, 96.127 = 

48, (907, reg...... i 154|Currency 68, "97.129 = 

48, 1907 “small.. 122% 122 urrency 6s. 94.133 ~ 

+, 1907, coup.. s\Currency 6s, 90.134 -- 
ree per cents.1U1% 


Bank StaTEMENT.—The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week 
was technically favorable to the banks. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $390,200, an increase in 
specie of $126,600, a gain in legal tenders 
of $159,200, a decrease in deposits of #850, - 
800, and a decrease in circulation of #77,- 
900. The movement of the week resulted 
in a gain in surplus reserve of $498,375, 
and the banks now hold 48,421,725 in 
excess of the legal requirements. 

Bank Stooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 

Bid, _Aekeds) Bil, Asked. 


America.. \ hanics’....... 135 - 
American 0 ~ |Mercantile...... “i? 125 
| 











Butch's & Dow e146 — 
245 
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assau....... 











pom A Avenue.. “4 
ee Amer'n. "WO 
fallatin.. . ABB 














ond i National. 12 - 
h W: 


Wix — 
arte, of NewY rk. 108 = 120 
St. Nicholas...... 15 125 
5 radeon’. * 4 > 














5 
Unita States Nat.126 


ab 8 





Forrian Exonancre.—The Foreign Ex- 
change was stronger. On Monday, posted 
rates for sterling were advanced 4c. on the 


pound, and again on Tuesday. On Satur- 
day, the posted rates were $4.85 for 60-day 
bil s, and $4.874 for demand. Actual busi- 
ness was done at $4.84@#4.84} for 60-day 
bills, $4.864@#4.86} for demand, $4.87@ 
$4.87 for cable transfers, and ‘#4. 82 @ 
$4.83 for commercial. In Continental 
change, Francs were quoted at 5.234@5. 294 
for 60-day bills, and 5.208@5.20 for checks; 
Reichmarks at 943@944 for long, and 941@ 
95 for short sight. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis ot Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


A. §. HATCH & C0, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bougut and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
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April 2, 1885. ] 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





(487) 21 











2ist aay of 
d digcounte, as a peoege 1,096,775 45 
oO 

Bue fe rom. director in loans and ine 
Giscounts..+-+-++ esas ee reeeee” $22, aie 

Qverdrafte, as s per schedule henceesceebosccoes 

Due _ fro companies, state and 
national aD nks, as per schedule.........-- 52,871 64 
her real as, as per schedule.. . 
= and bonds, a8 per schedule. . 


iO... + +0 aii ~" 


QUA 5 en OF THE MURRAY 







ene under 
—. nat the above heads, 


2 -aiture and fixtures....... = 2,760 00 


Sur 
0 Di 





E eee. 
[nterent.......-c0eceeeeeereeeree 


depositors as follows, vi 
Dpeponite subject te ee 1,119,902 17 
= mand certificates of de- 


cotta CROCKS, ...,ccccccess 18,290 41 
Due _ trust companies, state 

and nat’l banks, as per 

schedule. ......--seeereeeeeeees 44,649 41 


——-— 1,187,418 79 
Amount due, not included 
ender oe either of the abo 
he 
Unpaid Dividends \ ccucbesbsmenenesceneeored 204 00 
bint pgeeeenekneeannial Pair /- 78 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, foarte S or NEW 
WILLIAM A. DARLIN 

GALE, Mofshier of Dae ray i a 3 
located and doing business at No. ao ek “Avenue, 
in the City of New York, in one b that tl being duly 
sworn, each for himeelf sai he 
report, with the schedule accompan 
in all respects, a true statement of the ying tition of the 
said bank, be fore the transaction of any business on 
the 2ist day of March, 1885, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. 

WHA A }- DABLING, President. 
GALE, Casi 


Severally subsc ‘ribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 23d day of Mare. ! ms. before me. 
James DIXON. Reese 
City and County of. ‘New| York. 


CART KRY ‘REPORT OF THE MOUNT 





MORRIS BANK, on the morning of Saturday, 
the twenty- airet d ay ot ot ares 
Loans and Seas as per schedule. . 949,067 22 


Due from Directors of the 
bank, included in loans and 
SIRREE caiceaasnonssarementsot 

Due from trust companies, atate and 





national banks, as per sch se 82, 
groces and bonds, as per schedane... nes 45.490 WO 
BDCCIC. ..0.cccccccccssssccseveccoecerssrocgse 29,501 14 
vu. S, ‘Teueal tender notes and circulating be 

notes of national bankS,.......0.+++++> 58,128 Ov 
Cash items, viz.: bills and 

checks for the next day's ex- ’ 

changes. .. $6,969 22 
Other items “curried as cash, as 

per schedule.......... ...0.-00** 2,290 87 

——— 9,260 08 


Loss and cupense, viz: 
Current expe 817 38 
Assets not jneluded “under “eather of the 
above heads, viz. : 








Furniture aud SE ch ccacevenes eves 8,000 00 
Tobal....ccccocogegerscsccscescocooserecs 1,185,540 39 
LIABILITI&ES. 
Capital stock paidin in cash,......-. +--+ $100,000 Ou 
Surplus fund, ........--ecseceecscceeeereeees 35,000 U0 
Undivided profits, viz. : 
Discount.... 84,062 68 
ppenenge.. rere 27 8 
poses 42% (4 
Other” aaealds 2,852 33 
—_——-- 7,366 86 
Due depositors as follows,v1Z, : 
Deposits subject to c hee i... . 925,568 62 
Demand certticates of de- 
SE -cnunameesedenceenpebers 19,846 33 
Certified checks... eececceee lo, /91 6/ 
oo 964,206 62 


Due trust companies, state and national 
banks, a8 per 8ChEdUIC..........000e-eeee ee 71,225 00 
Amount eee, not iqetaded under either 
of the above hea‘s, v 
Cashier's checks outstanding, 7,442 1 
Unpaid dividends............+++- 300 00 


—_—— 7,742 91 


Total, ....0csc0s+ssegeccccccccecersccocces 81,126,540 39 
STATE OF we York, COUNTY OF NEW X ORE. 


pai 
coonme being duly sworn, — f- himeelf, saith that 
the foregoing peport, with the ames’ ace ompeny 4 
tne sa: at 
condition of the said bank before. the transaction of 
any business on the 2ist day of March, 1885, to the 
best of his knowledge 8 ead belief. 

M. Dk VEAU, President, 
THOS, W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn x- by both de depo- 
nents, the 24th day of March, -_ before 
Gero. H. Live: RMORE, 
_______—sSNotary Publ Public, No, &, ‘New York County. 


QuaETERhy ¥Y REPORT OF THE NORTE 4 
RIVER BA K, on the morning of Saturday, the 2) st 
day of March, 1885 








* RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, ee . 1,580,644 83 
Due from directors of the bank, 
included in loans and discounts.$81,704 20 


Overdrafte,........ . seccccersesesssesecseserss 2,502 01 
Due from’ trust companies, state, and 
national DaNkS........seeeeeccseeentrccesees 179,708 02 
Banking house ade ut, oedant 50,000 Ov 
Other real estate. . peenase 5 i 
od 50,838 83 
ptocke And DOMAB,.....-.seeeereeeeeeseeeee 11,000 WU 
34,443 60 
q ited ‘Biates iexal-tender notes and circu. 
A pA notes of national banks. . . 247,196 00 
. 8—VIiZ. : 
Bulls and. checks. for the next 
"“sexchanges......-.....- 550 08 
Other items carried as Cash. ol, 1694 1 
-—-—- 175,244 27 


Loas and expense—viz. : 
Taxes paid. - 
Carrent expenses. 





5 40 
8,957 28 8.962 63 





lecieanadeada cima" 
Capital spools paid (RE Ma srcirsanieksneee 
Surplus fun 





i iceicnedseebensimanen 20,190 55 
Other profits. . Pt 7 
90,504 26 
Due depositors as follows—viz. : 
Deposits subject to check. ... $1,987,450 05 
— certificates of de- ‘ 
cortined cheekia, 200000000. aa aan A 
————= 1,998 
Due trust \— ~ <—_ =a — 
national banks 469 89 
Unpaid dividends.....4....... 229 20 = 
eattoce ___ 29 9 20 


Lot: 
Stave OF New York, County oF al eg 
obEVI APGAR, Presiden oa E. ny 
~ of ae ees 7) ban ay Si and 
u —U, 


~ d 
yl for i ‘saith th that she “The fore — amor 


ie accompan 

ebectev at true statement of r'the condi ion of the said 
tat aay ot ibe ransaction usi 
oa arch, 188m, to 1 ‘he beat of 


Soa 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Texas 10 Per Cent. Morteagces 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of theloan. Interest, Semi-annual, Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence. 


Weekly Market Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


LFor the Week ending Friday, March 29th, 186.) 


Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas, P.O, Box 139, 


Rio, Ordinary to Choice 
Santos, Fair to Good........-.+- 





and Inspector of Build 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT co. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT, 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE. 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 

Building approved by Fire Commissioners 





ts ccanende obs, eoenensnee® oe 


eee eeesereeeseseseseseeer eee 


THOS. L. JAMES, President. 
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oO TO INVESTORS, 
0 ‘Theundersigned will 


etme were weet eeeneee 


opin O . " 

f the loan,and teed 
een ‘ yoo a 0 eeerrcerer rire 
references. ‘Send for circular. Mention 
@.H. BAKER, Loan Ag't., Minneapolis,Mina 


etme eee eeeeweree eee 
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Pore 
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N. Y. Office, 161 Broa 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


or Far Roy 
m3 Ee Y ‘firchenge terest 
Ustaction oat eed. 


George’s Cod D tae per gti. agi 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......- eo 


Mackerel, No. 2 Mass 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......- os 


GENERAL MARKET. 





ing facilities and crops are ungurp: 


tion, Circulars, etc. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 


co Extras and Patents. a S 
ee eo eeeseesces nein 


COLORADO =: — 
c 
assed. We 
lat number of choice farms for ale. Mone 
investments made * ir non- py 
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Thos. P, Si ipeon. Washingto 
PATENTS Is No pay aed for for — reas 





for which 
sum for which it is mo: 


ene mtures oe cou 


en #200 and upward. 


H, A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
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semen ewer esse eeeeeeee 


Mich 
0. Round Hoo mies 


roo CS orporc bb 


2d. ser 
$100,000 0 Et secured by the transfer to trus- 
teeg of $105,000 oe ee P mortgages on aha? tim Iowa 


SEsss 


ed. 
annually. at the Chemi ‘National Bank, & 
Tb sbe’ pon bon 
pve to = ears, are now held oy be —— 7 


table. {24 nga ke and Educational an 
tans le Institutions of New England and New Jon, 
“ are —— 

of high interest ‘he Com 
Prout if 13.000 loans, sererating over mh 
Send aD conservative. 


White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 
BOUTHERN FLOUR: 


Ss Sess 
@QH OD OHH 9HHHHHHSA ® O8dd5 & 


leo «tt Foe ROR e 
se ss 


_— 
od 


eee wee eeeeereeeee 


}RR se 


tol, N. H. Invin Woop Merchant, 
HIRAM mapiiee ity ful ix Wall Street, New York. 


©, E. FULLER, President. 





a the 21 a ere t Ma 
ay, the 2ls y 0} rity 
. SOURCES. 
Loan 

Due from directors of the bank, in- 
Overdra: 


nking house and lot 
Bonds and mortgages 


notes o' national ban 
= and checks for the next da 


ces 
Itema carried as cash.. 
Current expenses 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in in cash 
Undivided profite—viz. : 


Due Gepositoss as follows—viz. : 
Demand ‘certificates of de- 


HENRY STEERS 





fore 





Certificate filed in N. Y Count 


Quart RLY Bat OF THE ELEV- 
i. ons the morning of Satur- 


White, No2......-ceeeeeees - 





s and di m. peapeennenniebesecececonces 698,935 09 
cluded in loans and discounts... $59,004 50 


ue from state ana pewonal — 









eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 








TID, ccscccvsenensiabbiiiinaadatdreencored 1,111,971 14 Green, prime, @bush.,..... 120 @ 1 26 


iiiarechweacicnice Seen: 
Colinas | Mess...... e000 


Family ‘en City 
Prime Mess, Western.. 





Deposits subject tocheck....... $943,223 22 


> 8., Short Clears.. 


eee eee eeeeee 





ent. ES 
E. BROWN qo the ELEVENTH. WAND BANK, agg - A... 100 Ibs, ) 
z— 


the tF te b-4 the dist day of 
March, 1885, to the 3A of aoa and be! 
(signed) 


eee 
Severally subscribed | 2.2. of we "both er 
nents, the 26th day of March, 1886, B. before re m 

OE Swain : 
— Public, Kings Co. Hay, No. 1, eo .. per 100 ibe ¢ 








Hay, No. 8, medium “ 
DIVIDENDS. 





Yor«, March 11 


March instant. 





R, M. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


Hay, clover mixed 


Waereay 0 Union Ta wepare Companys Straw. No. 1, Bye 


DIVIDEND NO. 71. 

Tue Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of the Company from the net earn- 
ings of the three months ending Sist inst., payable 
at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day 
of April next, to shareholders of record on the 20th of 


ss & 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th of March inet., and opened on 
morning of the 24 day of April next. 





Half-firkin taba... < 
Welsh 





LARD. 
Steam refined, per Ib..........8— 7@ — — 
Continent ...:....... eeceseee ———— @— TK 
South American...........++ 1%@ — — 


CHEESE. 
State factory, full cream...... coeee 12 @1IZY 
State ws light skims, prime to 






GnOhOD « owsinnsctnnans <insenand > He 4 9¢ 
State factory, ‘skims, fair to good, . @ 8% 
Ohio flat, prime to choice............ "49 @10 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good.......... -6 @ 
Skims, Penn:, fair to ot MisWecte 1 @8 
State and Penn., fresh lai iaid.. — @ 16 
Western, “laid....... Widesciel -- @ i$ 
CG 5.5.04 sacances*chsacuabeee —- @-— 

DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, fair to choice —14 @— 17 
Chickens,State and Wrat'mn,cholee 4 @— 16 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—16 @— 80 
WIR, 00 ccccccscesccdocpeese «13 @— 16 
Ducks, per er ecercoset _eeagten.' @— 22 
Geese, per lb ' @-- 10 
Cabbage, per 100....-....-+ +++ 4 00 @ 8 00 
Potatoes, ES. xsaeweien- 8 50 @ 6 60 
Potatoes... ..croccccccscccvccses 137 @175 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 450 @ 5 00 
Turnips, Russia..........++++++ — 80 @ 1 2 
Onions, per Dbl .....-..66e eee 400 @ 9 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per a 1 00 @ 1 % 
Spinach, per bbl.........++...- 6 00 @ 8 00 

ery, & -, and Jersey. .... 1 00 @ 1 75 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, Russetts, per bbl....., 2 50 
Baldwins, wi” 8 00 

“ Greenings, “ ‘“ . 3 00 
Cranberries, Jersey, per crate,, 3 00 
Strawberries, Fla., per qt......-— 40 
Florida Oranges ere PayryS "9 00 
4 


DHDDHHH 


Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per Ib,......+.-++ oo 
Pecans, per lb 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRO«T. 

WPNES, 2.00 cccccvcccces PE paper — 2K@— 7 
Perente SR ry —1 @—12 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — 6<@— 8 
Peaches, —_ pean eeentnans —18 @—24 
Blackberri 


? 
es BSakS! 


SNS cconesccowenoasoenesoes — »K@—12 
Huckleberries..........+6+-++ sone —13 ‘oe 
Raspberries . 





WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @85 
“ Fi “ 26 
@28 


Pe el.  ) a 
“ — Coarse and quarter blood... ..20 
N. 7m. and Ind., washed X and 
85 


Pere eeeeeee Ieee e ee ee eee 


N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1 
“ “ “ No, 


“ “ “ common. 28 
Ohio, Tenn. ., and W, Va. X and XX...40 
po > ee 48 

“ “ ny ETT 44 

“ “ “« ai... B 
80 


“ “ “ 


Burry at value. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... #38 00@40 00 
Fine Ground Fisb.............. 88 00 
| err ree 40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb......... 2 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb... se 
Sulphate of Potash............ 40 00 
Muriate of Potash............. 46 00 
Bivnc0sacccedesodivivecdces 15 00 
Hine Ground Bone............-. 88 00 
Fissolved Bone,..........+++++ $5 00 
D. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer............. 45 00 
Wheat 7) Gieidwabadass 47 560 
Ce, Ssh anaedees 46 60 
AA Ammoniated Supe — 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. 88 .00@40 00 
Raw ae Superphosphate, 
| = epee 85 00@87 00 
Twenty-five oe Dallas Phosphate, 
TTT ee 25 00 
Beonomical Fertilizer for Po- 
Leneesbuenaksaeaan 80 00 


Warranted Pure Bone Mea!, 
per 2,000 Ibs...........+ 83 00@35 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 Ibs... 29 00@81 00 
Lister Bros,’ Specialties : 


Standard Superphosphate. . . 87 00@40 00 


Ammoniated Dis’d Bone,..... 82 00@35 00 
U.8. Phosphate..........-.+- 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone,..........-++: 81 00@383 50 
CHENNG ORG. ci ccccescocecs 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer..... ....... 47 00@50 00 
ee FT ee vtenenes 47 00@50 00 
Brckhest § = ..cccccesese 82 00@385 00 


—— Carbon Works’ Special- 


Homstead Superphosphate. . 
Homstead To Grower.. 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
J. B. Sardy & Son's Specialties : 
Phospho- Peruvian Guano ,. 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 
witha, Clark & Co.'s Special- 
ties : 


s& se 
ee Sse 


Americus Su) ee: 38 00 
Royal Bone Phosphate. ..... 82 00 
American Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash........... 35 00 
Americas Pure Bone Meal... . 88 00 





THE GOOD NEWS TO 
peewee A DIES! 





Dinner 
Decorated Loiletgset. For particulars 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ©0., 
P. O. Box 289. *1 and 88 Vesey St. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRIITERS’ pao 
Tr Rg. Meee mf ig locke hy agrees. Pa 








Biocceot. sco sessenevecs 
factory 


| OOP COTE Se Oe HOO e OOF Oe 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY., 


110 Fulton, and 16 and tch Street, N 
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Commercial, 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON. 


Tur sudden and unexpected death of Mr. 
Winston, in Florida, removes the Nestor of 
life insurance, and the most prominent 





figure in the profession. For more than 
thirty years, he has not only been at the 
head of his company, but has been so 
thoroughly identified with it and so im- 
pressed his personality upon it that ‘the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, F. 8. Winston, President,” became 
which only the 
His de- 
votion to the company was a business 


all one phrase and title, 
course of Nature could disrupt. 


union, fulfilled on his part with an unre- 
mitting assiduity which doubtless short- 
ened by some years his already long life. 
His official faults were virtues overdone. 
Firmness deepened into obstinacy; just and 
inevitable pride in the vast structure he had 
seen grow about him became in some degree 


arrogance and excessive self-confidence. 
He unconsciously assumed infallibility, 
imagined that the company could make 
business laws and mold the future, and 
when he had made an error became set 
with all the force of his nature against ad- 
mitting it by retracing it. This journal has 
not been slow to acknowledge his great 
business ability, nor to point out the co. 
lossal and intolerable scale of hazard to 
vested interests upon which he would have 
demonstrated that Ae was right, against all 
others; and it rejoiced when he was com- 
pelled, after al!, to yield. Probably his 
errors were inevitably connected with his 
strong nature and his marked success. His 
last work was the company’s present build- 
ing, on which he wrought with untiring 
zeal. He leaves the stage apparently at 
the beginning of a new era in life insur- 
ance, presenting new problems, and it may 
be that their handling can best be en- 
trusted to the younger mep. His monu- 
ment is secure at least in the company as 
he leavés it. The succession is undeter- 
mined when this journal goes to press; but 
the recognized ability and long experience 
of Vice-President McCurdy will probably 
secure it to him without question. 


——e eee 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue general situation in the market for 
dry goods remains much the same as here- 
tofore noted, there being no real activity in 
the dealings, and an apparent indifference 
on the part of buyersin anything outside 
of the current demands of the consumer. 
In some instances it has appeared that 
goods would hardly be received were they 
to be given away, as such large concessions 
have been made in prices on some lines of 
goods and no buyers found. While trade 
has not been up to the standard which was 
expected during the past week, the situa- 
tion has developed no features of an un- 
favorable character which are likely to mili- 
tate against renewed activity as soon asa 
settled condition of the weather is experi- 
enced. Stocks are in very good condition, 
being well in hand and without valueless 
surplus, which results in a much better 
feeling existing on the part of the merchant 
than ifhe had a quantity of unsalable goods 
on hand. A very hopeful and confident 
feeling prevails throughout the trade as to 
a successful and prosperous future. A fair 
amount of business has been trans- 
acted during the week, when all the 
8 urrounding are considered. The reorder 
demand from Western and Northwestern 
markets continued of pretty good propor- 
tions, a fairly satisfactory business having 
been done by the representatives of com- 
mission houses traveling in those sections 
of the country. The demand by Southern 
jobbers was somewhat disappointing, ow- 
ing in a measure to the difficulty in making 
collections in certain states; and operations 
on the part of near-by jobbers were chiefly 

of a hand-to-mouth character, because of 
the cold and wintry weather which pre- 
vailed. “The jobbing trade was spasmodic 
and irregular, but affair distribution of de- 
partment goods was made in the regular 
way, and low prices enabled a tew of the 








le ading firms to effect large sales of domes- 
tics, prints, ginghams, dress goods, etc., in 
package and assorted lots. As regards the 
most desirable goods, the tone of the mar- 
ket continues steady, but there has been 
more pressure to sell ‘‘ off style” prints, 
ginghams, etc., and price concessions were 
offered in some instances in order to move 
round lots. 

Corron Goops.—The situation in the 
market for staple cotton goods is practical- 
ly unchanged, and the outlook is so far 
from encouraging to manufacturers, that 
many of the mills will shorily curtail pro- 
duction, or shut down entirely, for a time, 
in accordance with the disinterested advice 
of their agents in this market. In fact, a 
very material curtailment of production has 
already taken place at leading manufactur- 
ing centers in New England, and it is 
probable that the present output of the 
mills has been lessened about forty per 
cent. Brown and bleached goods were in 
ateady, though moderate, demand by pack- 
age buyers, and a fair business was done in 
popular makes by leading jobbers. Chevi- 
ots are meeting with more attention, and 
shirt manufacturers are placing liberal 
orders for certain special styles for future 
delivery. Denims, tickings, and other col- 
ored cottons are moving steadily, though 
in relatively small parcels, and a continued 
good business in white goods, quilts and 
scrim curtains is reported. 

Wuite Goons were in steady request at 
first hands, and many makes of India 
linens, Victoria lawns, nainsook checks, 
fine brocades, quilts, scrim curtains, etc., 
continue under the control of orders. Job- 
bers are doing a good steady business in 
the above goods, and prices are steadily 
maintained on all desirable makes. 


Print CLotus were in light demand at 
last quotations, say, 84c. less 1 per cent. for 
64x64 ‘‘spots,” 34c. cash for 64x64 ‘ fu- 
tures,” and 2c. asked for 56x60s. 

Prints were only in moderate demand 
by wholesale buyers on the spot; but some 
pretty good orders for fancies, indigo-blues, 
and shirtings, were received from interior 
jobbers, through the medium of salesmen 
on the road. The jobbing trade was some- 
what irregular; but a fair distribution was 
made in the regular way, and a good pack- 
age business in * job lots” was done by a 
few of the large houses. 

Printep Lawns, Wipe Prints, Ero., 
were fairly active, making due allowance 
for the cold weather. Fine sateens, foul- 
ards, cretonnes, fine lawns, organdies, etc., 
were pretty freely distributed by leading 
jobbers, and agents-experienced a steady 
call for reassortments of the most popular 
styles. Pacific chambrays continue in 
good demand, and many of the gingham 
styles are sold to arrive, as are some of 
the more staple effects. 

GinanaMs AND Woven Wasi Fasrios.— 
There was a steady call for fine and stand- 
ard dress ginghams at agents’ hands, and a 
fairly active business in these goods was 
reported by jobbers. Jacquards, seer- 
suckers, chambrays, and embroidered 
effects were also in fair demand by pack- 
age and retail buyers, and staple checks 
continued to move with considerable free- 
dom. 

Dress Goops.—There was a steady, reas- 
sorting demand for worsted and all-wool 
dress fabrics at agents’ hands, and a mod- 
eratcly good business was done in this con- 
nection by leading jobbers. Low grade 
worsteds continue more or less quiet, and 
prices favor the buyer; but medium and 
fine qualities are doing well, and quota- 
tions are steadily maintained on all desira- 
ble styles. 

Wooten Goops.—A moderate demand 
was experienced in clothing woolens 
adapted to the Fall trade throughout the 
week, with a small but steady influx of re- 
orders by mail and wire for light-weight 
goods suitable to the current season. In 
heavy worsteds, cassimeres and overcoat- 
ings commission houses did a fair business; 
but satinets and Kentucky jeans were with- 
out animation. Ladies’ dress fabrics, as 
sackings, plaids, tricots, etc., were in re- 
quest for manufacturing purposes, as well 
as by package buyers, and both Jerseys and 

Jersey cloths were fairly active at firm 
prices. Flannels and blankets were in 
light and irregular demand. Made-up gar- 
ments, a8 skirts, cloaks, etc., ruled quiet. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSOMER iN THE UNITED sTATES. 








Monpay EVENING, March 30th, 1886. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Agawam, F.. .86 653¢)Laconia.,..... 9-4 18 
Atlantic, A.....86 7g) *“ .. 10-4 20 

“« 6D... 8 6 6 gee-e1l-4 2236 

“ H....86 7 |Lyman, B......40 9 

« "P15 136  53¢|Massachusetta : 

“ 7 5% + eas 5 

+ han Ecce & 
Appleton, A....36 Ty Stand. 36 7 
XX ..36 5%'|Mystic River...36 — 

“*  B....86 6%4|Nashua, fine 0... = 
Augusta...... 36 «6 “6 R....86 6% 

ve .30 BK eo 8... & 

“ eve oS * V..08 © 
Broadway. ....36 Newmarket, B...36 5 
Bedford, R.....80 49% “ DD.36 5% 
Boost, 0... + 84 be ‘ “a 5% 

© FF... 88 1% “ 

“ M,fam.36 6% Pacific, Extra. ‘se 1% 

PE 4c 1% 
Continental, C.36 6% Mint 5 nies ee 14 

- 40 1% = o+ +84 16 
Conestoga, D..28 5% sal eee 18 

- G...30 5% 6 lS DD 

Ke 8...383 6 sg -11-4 2246 

Ke W...36 6% Pepperell Efine,39 7 
Dwight. X......80 5 36 64g 

a “Tere. mee “ 0....:838 6 

a 88 6 * 8.08 Ot 
Exeter, A...... 86 6 |Pepuot,A ....36 7 

me Bases 88 544 val buen = 
Ellerton, ....10-4 2244  . seoend 54 12 
First Prize.....86  64¢{Pittefield,A....86 5 
Great Fails, KE, 36 7 |Pocasset, C....36 6 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 634 oie Ss Md 4 
Indian Head...36 7% ” E....40 7 

“£800 (Stark, AA......36 7 

ee |. See 36 —E 

“6%, 48 12%) “ heavy....40 84 
Indian Orchard . sauce Shae 48 1334 

” DW..40 8 © gaa tank 58 1634 

° Beewe Tet © escce wenn 78 25 

ee: oo” ee 08 8234 

“ AA...40 754'Wamsutta, 50 15 
Lawrence, a | Perr 72 25 

XX..36 7% e cools 

a XXX.40 834 S +0089 8236 
Langley, A.....36 6% - 2200099 8546 

Se cccocl 56 oe  gnees 108 40 

= . wen 84 446 Wachusett. . 36 6% 
Laconia ..... 84 16 erry, a} 4 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 














Anaroscoggin: Langdon GB...36 94 
“ L..86 74¢|Lensdale.......36 73% 
6 OH 15 ** Cambric 86 103¢ 
Allendale.. ..6-4 13}4|Masonville..... 
~ ee 7-4 154¢|Nashua, E.....36 84 
m . sesed 174% a? Ter 1 
Avondale ...... 36 6% ° Da 12 
Ballon &Son...36 644|Newmarket,F..36 6% 
mY oon 5%|N. _ 104 
Bay Mills...... 36 9 7 ‘Wer Twist 36 1234 
Bellows Falls..36 914 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 7 ~s 1.164 173 
% eee - 84 25 
wt ee - 64 
“  Btandard36 ...1-4 
Cabot...... ++1-8 . 84 
= pasucniel -.94 
© eee -10-4 
aoe .11-4 
Canoe .........- . 
eee -.6-4 
aap 8% |Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
Fearless...... 644 |\Utica.......... 85 — 
Fruit of the itsom : “ex. heavy.86 9 
aes 54 15 
a “ $3 io. | Perec 64 18 
a “ & we, 
Forestdale..... 86 C8 © -cuscveke 94 2736 
Green G....... 2. ean 104 30 
Gold Medal....86 68%) ‘ heavy...100 823¢ 
os nea © “ Nonp.....36 103¢ 
Great falls, 3..80 6 |Wamsutta: 
M..82 644 ‘“ OXX.86 10% 
« A..82 6%  cambric.36 103, 
Hill’s ) Bemp. Indem : “‘d’blewarp36 1134 
..88 6%|Washington ...26 544 
ee “ 1"96 7%, |Wauregans,100836 10}¢ 
se “  ..42 104g] “ shirtcotton— 10 
ed « 4 Wei * Bat... 8 9 
— panes 86 «C8  cambric...— 10 
pepvncsess 86 68{|Whitinsville...36 7 
Indian’ Orchard Ris +38 6 
DW36 9 /|Williamaville; 
hieantiits 16....86 85% A - 
DENIMS. 
fee. oe ~—@ls 1\Otia, CO....... —@10 
akee snes 6% |Otis, BB.......—@11 
a a hy Pear! River... —e18 
WBcccccces —@1314|York blue......—@13% 
Columbn, XXX Warren, AXA. -—@12 


brown.......—@1014 o 
BROWN DRILLS. 


BB....—@l11 


Appleton......— @7 Mass, D.....— @7 
Augusta.... .— @6}¢|Mass.,G.....— @ 61¢ 
eee — @7 on -— @7 
Laconia..... — @7 |Pelzer..... 30— @i7 
Langley, A...— @7}<|Piedmont... — 4 64¢ 
Langley, B..— @6%|Stark, A.....— 7 
PRINTS. 
Albion........ —_ relerrimach, Ds, —@ 6 
American. ..... Merrimack, D.. —@ 6 
Allen’s eyed =) oN Mallory...... .—@ — 
Arnold's... ...+ re -—@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ H Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 aw 8 solid 


Garner’s blues.. 8 BER eccsce 
Gloucester. . 534 |Bteel Kiver, {ncy-@ 56 
Hartel..... . 6 |Slater’ssolids —@ 5 
Hamilton..... —@ 6 ge 
Harmony, fancy—@ — +. @—— 
Windsor ‘ancy.—@ 6 





Lexington. . 
--—-@6 IN neett . 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 \Na 
Indian Orchard, Pe 
Imported....—@ 63¢|Rockport......—@ 7 


OHECES, 
Caledonia, -—-o wo Mills, No. 
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RIDLEYS 


Fashion Magazine, 
SPRING NUMBER NOW READY. 


Excelling all previous iasues in typographical neat- 
ness, size, illustrative and literary matter. 


Out-of-Town Families, 


and, for that matter, city residents aa well, will find 
the magazine indispensable in aiding them to shop, 
not only easily and comfortably, but likewise eco- 
nomically. 


A CONSPICUOUS FEATURE 


of the Magazine is an Lilustrated Catilogue of the 
great variety of goods contained in each of our fifty- 
two departments, and replete in descriptive details, 
The same prices are given to each item in the cata 
log ue as are charged at our counters, 


The Subscription Price 


of 60c. per annum for four issues, or lic, per single 
copy, should be considered neither as an expense nor 
as an experiment, since the publication,being a stand- 
ard one, the saving to be effected on the first purchase 
alone will handsomely repay the nominal price paid 
the for subscription. 


EVERYTHING IN DRY GOODS. 


Millinery, Straw and Fancy 
Goods, Laces, Trimmings; La- 
dies’, Misses’, Children’s, and 
Infant’s Suits, Cloaks and Out- 
fits; Ladies’, Misses’ and, Chil- 
dren’s Shoes; Underwear in both 
Muslin and Merino; Gloves in 
Kid and Fabric, Lace Mitts, Hosi- 
ery, Jerseys, Dress and Trimming 
Silks, Velvets, White Goods, Lace 
Curtains, Lace Bed Sets, etc.; 
Table Linen, Handkerchiefs, and 
whatever else one may need in the 
household, for personal wear or 
for ornamentation. 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


Throughout our 52 departments. 


TRIMMED 


MILLINERY. 


Possibly 2,000 and over Trimmed Hats, artistically 
trimmed, and equal to the finest Parisian and .Home 
trimmed, and yet no two exactly alike. The prices will 
show a saving of at least one-third what is usually 
paid. 

LATEST SHAPES IN STRAW GOODS. 

Latest French Novelties in Laces, Nets, Dress- 
trimmings, Fringes, etc. 


‘i, ry. 
COSTUMES 
For Ladies, Misses and Children, 

The Garments in this department will favorably 
compare with the best made and trimmed in this city, 
and at materially lower prices. Many houses boast 
of the large profits made on Ladies’ Suits and Wraps; 
hence the difference in prices. 


DRESS COODS. 


All the New Spring Fabrics. 
Dress Silks, Parasols, Boys’ Clothing, etc. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 3113 to 821 Grand Street; 
56, 58, GU to 70 Allen; 59 to 65 Orchard Sts. 


GRAND OPENING 
Spring Goods 
CONKLING & CHIVUIS, 


23d Street and 6th Ave. 
(FORMERLY KNOWN AS BOOTH’S THEATER.) 





We will Display on 


MONDAY, MARCH 30TH, 


Unusual Attractions in all departments, Oom- 
prising a Choice Selection of Spring Goods of 
Foreign and Domestic Manufacture, and Solicit 
an Early Visit of Inspection. 


Conkling & GChivvis, 


70, 72, 74, 76 West 28d St.; and 868, 
870, 872, 374 6th Avenue. 
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FOREIGN GOODS. 


In the imported goods market things 
were on pretty much the same footing as 
heretofore. For dress goods there was a 
steady but strictly moderate demand, 
cheviots, mohairs, pongees, silk-warp Hen- 
riettas and armures being among the de- 
scriptions in strongest relative request. 
Colored silks, failles, rhadames and surahs 
were also in receipt of a fair amount of 
attention, and a considerable number of 
reorders were received for each of the 


Jasses of fabrics now named. — 

oethe imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of Jast year: 


For the week. 1885. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. ........ $2,027,318 $2,105,084 
Thrown on the market.. .. . 2,218,313 2,185,184 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 27,870,825 36,813,041 
Thrown on the market....... 29,196,086 35,671,795 











RH. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG- 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF GENTLEMEN'S 


NECKWEAR. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON, BOTH 
OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANU¥FAO- 
TURE, 


HOSIERY 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION. 


Handkerchiefs 


IN BOTH SILK AND THE FINEST LINEN, MOST - 
LY OUR OWN DESIGNS. 





OUR GENTLEMEN'S UNLAUNDRIED 


SHIRTS 


AT 59 CENTS, are made from carefully selected linen, 
and the buttonholes are hand-made. 
Every shirt guaranteed. 
Shirte made to order. Unlaundried, at 9 cents. 
Laundried, at $1.24, $1.49 and $1.99. 
Consult Catalogue, or send for instructions about 
self-measurement, 


EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR CAMP AND 
GARRISON 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES 
READY ABOUT THE LAST OF APRIL, 


R. H. MACY & CO, 





CARPETS. 


OUR SPRING STYLES NOW ON EXHIBITION. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST COLLECTION EVER 
SHOWN. 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS. 


WE SHALL OPEN ON MONDAY, MARCH 80TH, 
Tf | PIECES EXTRA QUALITY VELVETS. 


PIECES BEST BODY BRUSSELS. 
(PIECES BEST ALL-WOOL INGRAINS. 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER KNOWN IN HIS- 
TORY OF THE CARPET TRADE. 
AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF WILTONS, AXMIN- 


STERS AND MOQUETTES AT EQUALLY LOW 
PRICES. 


MATTINGS. 


A CARGO JUST RECEIVED. OUR OWN DIRECT 
MPORTATION. 
WHITE, RED CHECK AND FANCY MATTING, 
FROM 85 PER ROLL OF 4) YARDs. 


OIL CLOTHS. 


THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER'S 
STOCK (FROM 1T08 YARDS WIDE) AT HALF 
THE USUAL PRICE, 


UPHOLSTERY, 


NEW GOODS. NEWSTYLES. BOTTOM PRICES, 
10 PIECES OF SILK PLUSH AT $1.75 PER YARD; 
WORTH $2.50. 

50 PIECES SILK PLUSH AT #2 PER YARD; 
WORTH $3. 

80 PIECES FURNITURE PLUSH, AT #1 AND 8126 
PER YARD; WORTH 81.50 AND $2. 

500 PAIRS TURCO MAN CHENILLE CURTAINS, AT 
$12 PER PAIR; WORTH 818. 

1000 PAIRS OF LACE CUBZAING, FROM #1 PER 


WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


&Co., 
SIXTH AVE. AND 18TH ST. 


| LUPIN'S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
‘  MERES, PLUSHES. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON 4 CO.) 


Agents for American Silks. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 
Leces, Embroideries, 
White Goods, Linens, 
Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gloves, Curtains, etc. 














Broadway and Grand St., New York, 











Mary Anderson writes: 
I am delighted with 
gees ConetineSeseet It 
Eedtnaincs 
gan esign and work. 
manship. ™ 
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“FLEXIBLE Hip» HEALTH® 


Semmes 


are a fraud and dear a 
For sale by all leading merchants. 


W. 








not T or Mexican Grass. 
moe tn te pode pon my Bet sold by WARNER BRoTHERS. 
raline is superior to whalebone, and gives honest value and 


858 BROADWAY, Now York, 141 & 143 WABASH AVE., Chicago.) 


NUS 





ABDOMINAL CORALINE  /“\ISSES# 








Iusurauce, 
INVESTIGATION ! 


** Wuerzgas it is alleged that certain com- 
panies,” etc. With this well-known pre- 
liminary, the lower house of the legislature 
of this State has passed a resolution calling 
for an investigation of the Tontine-writing 
life companies of this city. There is not a 
particle of evidence, from any responsible 
quarter and in any responsible way, that 
Tontine insurance requires investigation at 
all. The business has been going on upon a 
very large scale for many years, with the 
utmost publicity. The companies have 
scattered their own literature on the subject 
broadcast, and if anybody still lacks an 
opinion about the morality and expediency of 
Tontine, it is only his own fault. There 
have been dissatisfied and complaining pol- 
icyholders, as there always are, and a few, 
apparently the instruments of others, have 
taken their complaints into court, where 
they have made very little progress. 
Nothing is easier than to “ get up” an 
“investigation”; the steps are known and 
well-worn. Insertion of some ingenicusly 
worded matter, which suggests what it 
does not affirm, is easily arranged with 
some newspaper, and then the next step 
follows—a whereas it is alleged, in the pub- 
lic prints. Nothing is more provokingly 
useless than a legislative ‘‘ investigation” ; 
if it throws light on a subject (which it sel- 
dom does), it gets no further. If any evils 
and abuses are exposed, they are usually 
powerful enough to hush the matter up, 
and the proceeding is about as farcical and 
fruitless as a coroner’s inquest. There is, 
also, in Albany, an official, whose pains- 
taking attention to, and thorough grasp of 
the subject of insurance makes him a far 
better guardian of the public interests than 
the assembled ignorance of a legislature 
can be. He sees no abuses in the 
Tontine system; for he calls attention 
to none. If the legislature cannot 
trust his vigilance and competence, and 
wants information, he is the man to furnish 
it, in the first instance, and furnishing it is 
within the scope of his duty. If he were 
not sufficient, there is an insurance com- 
mittee, selected—or conventionally sup- 
posed to be selected—with some more or 
less remote reference to fitness. An inves- 
tigation begun otherwise necessarily begins 
in profound ignorance, and there is no 
doubt that it will end in the same way. It 
is an abuse to harry this or that business 
by these ‘‘ special” committees, appointed 
at the instance of some !obbyist or busy- 
body; but the immediate disturbance it 
can work the companies concerned will be 
trivial; the worse effect is in the bad influ- 
ence of all public insurance quarrels, and in 
the perverted use the co-operatives will be 
quick to make of it. 

There is no need of any special assistance 
from the state. If the managers of the 
companies are worse men than the worst 
ever said of them, nobody accuses them of 
being fools; and in the compulsory obliga- 
tion they are under to satisfy their public, 
and to do this at least as fully as their com- 
petitors can, there is a check which regu- 
lates itself automatically, and has a closer 
hold than any which the combined head- 
pieces of a legislature of ‘ruralists can de- 
vise. The company managers—.¢e., the 
members—may safely be left to make with 
themselves such contracts as they please. 
If the buyers of insurance policies need guar- 
dians, there cannot be a body of men*col- 
lected in the state who are competent to be 
their guardians. ‘The business of insurance 
is being regulated and hampered to 
death; it, more than anything else, needs 
now considerable judicious neglect. All 


that is needed is the simplest supervision 
which will arrest the progress of decay be- 
fore a company loses its ability to make 
good its contracts, and the employment of 
the judicial machinery to enforce the con- 
tracts voluntarily made. As for Tontine 
policies, their warmest advocates have 
never pretended that they are advisable for 
every man and for all cases. To pretend this 
would be stultifying. Every man must 
decide for himself, as be decides all the 
questions of his daily competition for a liv- 
ing. If he cannot decide wisely, nobody can 
decide wisely forhim. Let himalone. Un- 
hand us! If people elect Tontine pulicies, 
it is their right and privilege; having so 








elected, they have no claim—and very few 
wish to make any claim—beyond the fair 
fulfillment of the contract itself. 








INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


NEW GLAND LIFE . 
TAB ERA cM 


1884. We earnestly ask our readers to giv 
their careful attention, The New England es 
a well earned and well deserved reputation for 
conducting its business of life insurance upon an 
equitable, fair, high-principled, conservative 
=, without resort to trick or device. Life 

nsurance ia a great science, originated, ned,. 
and devised as oue of the most beneficent. insti- 
tations the world has ever known, and the New 
England seems to us to seek, to carry out. ite 
workings, as originally intended, for the gocd 
and benefit of its pelicyholders. We consider 
the New England a reliable, worthy institution, 
one which we wish every person desiring lite im- 
surance would faithfully examine, and es ially 
its New Feature of issuing Endowment Policies 
at the same premiums formerly charged for 
ordinary life policies, by which a person secures 
life insurance at low cost, with an investment at 
a fair rate of interest. The New England's 
assets are $17,095,567.10, and it bas a surplus at 
four per cent. of §2,395,450.73, Explanatory 
pamphiets can be had from the company’s office 
in Boston or from any of its agents, ben), F, 
Stevens is President, and Jos. M. Gibbons, Secre- 
tury. 





sy tte 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
84 Years of Successiul Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies, 


THIRTY - FOURTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 














OF HARTFORD, CONN 


January Ist, 1885, 









ASSETS. 
Loans on first mortgages 
on real estate............+ 96,237,053 94 
Real estate unencum- 
DETER. 000 ccccccccseveeecveds 1,805,629 81 
Premium notes on poll- 
cies in force.............. 1,409,646 69 
United States bends....... 212,631 26 
O’ty, municipal and rail- 
road bonds.............6+. 774,016 60 
Bank stocks....... coe 168,634 00 
Loan on collateral,........ 2,000 00 
Cash on hand and in bank 182,940 06 10,277,666 
AvD: 
Market value of stocks 
and bonds over cost..... 70,827 00 
Interest accrued and due 
ON MOTTA, .... 0.000005 149,880 46 
Deferred and outstanding 
PrEMIUMB, .........6000 005 58,542 73 278,700 19 





Gross Assets, Jan- 


uary Ist, 1885........ $10,551,255 84 





LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on policies in 
force at four per cent. 


interest, Jonn. * and 

Mass. standard.......... $9,200,722 (0 
Claims by death outstand- 

AMG... cocecccscceccvcccceses 152,528 vo 
Premiums paid in ad- 

VODCO, .. .cccc-ccocccccceces 6,422 78 
Loaning on deferred and 

outstanding premiums.. 13,885 68 
Contingent reserve on 

policy account........++. 65,304 00 
Special Reserve............ 150,000 00 

89,467.452 46 





Surplus at focr per cent. (Conn. 


and Mass, Standard).............. $883.803 37 
Surplus at four and one-half per 
cent, (New York Standard)........ 1,436,980 37 





AARON C. GOODMAN, President, 
JONATHAN B, BUNCE, Vice-Prest, 
JOHN M, HOLOOMBE, Secretary. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


[April 2, 1885, 








218T ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCOME FOR 1884. 


From Haterest, a a $196,411 23 
nts ap 
other sources. 69,964 96 
265,366 19 
DISBURSED, 1884. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
Pats... rascas 887 6 
Matured fn ndowments Paid bert ao 
Diitonds f ‘urchased sap 
Canceled Policies......,.. 66,186 73 244,282 81 
© pretense and Salaries 
2 en ae Mana- ann 
encies....... 
as Py Officers and 
pecpaceseccesccess 24,174 46 
, btationery 
persis sin Postar, 11,300 61 
Medica Examiners" Fees. . 6,04 22 87,774 4 
Tazep and Legal Expenses 
Pe ount jy ghanged to 
rofit and peovccee 14,908 26 
Total Disbursed.. $347,064 97 


Ratio of Total Expense to 
New Business.... ........ 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1885. . 


6.74 per cent. 





Loans on Real Retote, first poortgamee- O479,114 06 
$a lateral Loans and Bills Recei vabi 897,846 86 
remium Notes and wane on Policies 
‘or cocepes 683,577 47 
Real Estate owned by the Company 248,107 
ste! Roads an em 144 88 
Cash ip Bank and Office .............++ 46,407 82 
Furniture, Fixtures and ‘é i ienaaee 6,876 35 
ferred and mecpeszes | Prenali 30,454 99 
ents due and accrued... 6,000 00 
$2,417,528 22 
LIABILITLES. 
Amount required t 
ure all Soretandlog 
oliciew (4% per cent. 
errr 1,996,886 00 
Oisime b by Death and En- 
owment awaiting proof 
= yale and eaters 
71,893 46 
altother “Liabilities... heeseoes 10,100 GU - $2,018,879 46 
a eoscebeverd $398,648 76 


POLICY AND RISK ACUOUNT, 
Policies issued and restored during 


1,286 $1,787,962 CO 
8,714,628 00 

110,592 00 
162 124,065 00 
2,825 8,009,682 75 
2,724 3,898,676 47 





JAMES 8. PARSONS, President. 
A. 8S. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres. 
ROBT, E, BEECHER, Secretary. 


OFFIOE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Youu, Janvany Mra, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of tla 
affaire on the Slat December, 184. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
Sist December, 1864...... 








uary, 1844, to Sist 83,966,109 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

Janu Tees cocccccedcccvcccscceccccece 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums, ........-...+++++++  @5,406,796 14 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

184, to Slat December, 1844............ 04,066,271 04 
Lwouses paid Gustan @e same _ 

period ., venues 92,109,919 au 
Returns of Premi- — 

ums and - 

lnacsconseed 8787,789 
The Company has the following Assets, 
nied States and State of New York 
Rook, City, , and other Stocks.. 8,776,685 v0 


otherwise. 
fist esta a ape one apace - A tS tite ¢ Company, rs 





Premluny Not Notee aia wis Wedel 1 is 7% 
TE ccttcncecnevicnsenteieentians 812,998,289 88 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profita will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. e 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
Uist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TEES. 
EDMUND W. OORLIES, 


ethaete b toons iene ENE, 
HALT 


Ai 


baviD Phonan ae aT 








as 
> 
a 





a nae pa eee 
SEAR, MEME NOB 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, tnd Vice.Pree't. 
4. 4. BAVER, 8rd Vice-Pree't, 








SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Ansurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipta............ $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240, 475 39 39 
LL Lt 


Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,176 79 


* Endowments............ 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values. 8,603,970 85 





New Policies issued.......... 17,463 
#61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cagh Aseste.....scccccces $59,283,753 57 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


| errr $10,000,900 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,862,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 "$3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid, income from Interest. 


1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,018,203, 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,268,002. 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175, 1884, 2,971,624, 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan, 1, 1881, $43,188,984. 
Jan, 1, 1982, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1888, 60,900,206. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 656,542,902. 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753, 


Jan. 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1682, 151,760,824. 
Jan, 1, 1888, 171,415,097, 
Jan, 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 229,882,586. 





The Latest Advance in Life Insurance 


18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yor« Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. ° 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 

























































































ec nhitientonineeieaticiniinininialiplinitinndedeadatmenineedensoasnceté $108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. “An 
a No. | Payments. _No- | Payments 
Asepttins in force, Jan. ew $23,194 31 —— in force, Jan. ¢ 
PEF POE IOEE ; 1s aratindmtinilet. : 61 23,661 63 
Premium Annuities..... 8,674 96 Premium Annuities... $ 2 994 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
; 66 $24,565 97 66 $28,565 97 
_ Insurance Account, 
No. Amount. | No. Amount. 
Policies in force, Jan. Faulistes | = force, Jan. 
sais een G asks weal 110,990 $342,946,082 || Ist, 1n85 ......... .... 114 804 $351,789,285 
Risks Assumed.... ..... 11,194 34,675,989 Risks a 7,380 25,882,786 
a 122,184 $377,622,021 122,184 $377,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Baiance from last account. ... $94,972,108 86 By pald Death Claims....... .. .. $5,226,820 83 
‘, Premiums received.... ....... 18,850,258 43 Matured Endowments.... 2,490,454 99 
Interest and Rents.. see» 5,245,059 98 § Total claims— 
( 7.717, 275 82 
: a 4am iliac 26,926 08 
ee éj aes 8,141,164 12 
= sy oy Policies and 
Gditions.. ....... 8,087,696 17 
Total paid Folioy-bold- | 
ers—$13,923, 19 
2S mmiasions, (payment 
of current and —- 
guishment of ———- 907,846 19 
s “ « Premium charged off 
Securities Paschased. 1,131,172 38 
“. “ Taxes and Assessments... "203. 169 61 
<= (“‘(iés CERF 872,263 87 
= ce to New. Account 97,009,913 08 
$114,067,427 27 $114,067,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 Bonds Secured by Mortgages * 
“ Claims by death not yet due... 387 00 ™ ain. $16,978,527 96 
“ Premiums ~ in advance. . 27,477 36 United Statesand other Bonds 34,522,822 00 
“ Surplus an  eeprecenen Guar- “ Loans on Collaterals........... 6,898,387 50 
antee Fund..... ne ... 4,748,771 15 i CUC(‘“$Oé*é‘él PCA 10,282,693 04 
“ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest......... 2,644,988 54 
“ Interest accrued..... ..... ... 1,262,418 54 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly 
and semi-annual........... 1,103,115 38 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
for December......... . .+.- 138,714 51 
“ Suspense Account.. .......... 37,414 14 
“ Agents’ Balances............... 7,196 90 
$103,876,178 51 $103,87@,178 51 














~ NOTE — If the New York Standard of four a and a a half per cent. ‘Interest bet used, the ‘Surplus 


is — $12.000.000 
m the Surp) plus, as ap’ 
ticipating Policy ™ Which sha 
Bi caiisuk anne taseedihinietidiaia ae eaiinniehlnelideas ae ~ 
New York, January 21, 1885. 


BOARD OF 
Frepericx S. Winston,| Hermann C. von Post, 
Samugt E, Sproutts, 
Lucius Ropinson, 
Samuet D, Bancock, 


Acexanper H. Rice, 
WituiaM F, Bancock, 
Grorce S. Cor, F. Ratcurorp STarr, 
—_ E, Devewin, Frevericx H. Cossitt, 
Seymour L, Husren, Lewis May, 

Ricuarp A, McCurpy, Otiver HARRIMAN, 
tames C, Hoven, Henry W. Smitn, 


oun H, SHeRwoon, 
Grorce C. Ricnarpson| Georce H. AnDREWs, 
Rosert OLYPHANT, 
Georce F. Baker, 
Benj. B. SHERMAN, 
os. THOMPSON, 
JupLey Oxcorr, 
ANSON STAGER, 
Freperic CROMWELL, 


in the Balance Sheet, a div tone wan be apportioned to each par- 
in force at its anniversary in 18 


cccccce copeccerecs 000s © cccccces 00+cQhOneeeyltO.B8 


TRUSTEES. 
poem T. Davigs, 

OBERT SEWELL, 
S. Van RENSSELAER CrUGER 
Cuarves R, Henperson, 
Georce Buss, 
Rurus W. Peckuam, 
Wm, P, Dixon, 
J. Hopart Herrick, 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





THE O ON: TINENTAL 


MANGE UO-y 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 

' President. 
Secretary” 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
Prpminss stds Age of 1 will be $80 18 


te ‘the seer jompany 
will urn to the bp epocecscegooes 8570 00 
While the @1, 
Bec ‘or years a nD 
f t the net 833 60 
or $1.68 for $1,000 insurance per year. Or, if the Rolicy 
be not surrendered at the end of the 20'years, it be- 
ill be r i the seam -up polles of Sic a. Any other amount 
in t @ proper 


f eatimated, but mut fixed in e 

eit nlite son tract tne = he event of the Boucy "mp of the 
ove iano f igesetease of peymente on 

po nuance of policy af: ree years, & 

Cash or paid-up Value being Gs Guarantesd by 


pisses Soars 








HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street. N. Y. 


Cosh Capital fam i 


Reserve "for 
Nae 'aUh 
Total a Jan. Ist, 1885...82,546,612 86 
jOOrs. '’ ent. 





I. REMSEN LANE. Wiee- 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BenJ. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GrBBEns, Sec. 


ABBOEE,.... .ccecceeeee ceereee 817,005,567 10 
Liabilities................... 14,700,116 37 


‘ait Deed Surplus... ayn oo adel 





for whole Life! Pol: 
the Annual distri- 
to the Massachu- 


d on every potiey 
4 lets explanatory of the Rd Feature muy be 
had on application at Company's Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., - = = President. 
In this company policy- 


-holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividendsto keep 
their policies in force. 
See charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 a cauemsete! ST. 


THE 


Americ’) 


FIRE 

















1,798,008 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


Ci ee i 


Benzse¢ 














April 2, 1885.) 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





(441) 25 








NEW NGLAND MOTUL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Statement of Business for 1884. 
Owe Fe 


For Premiums........--- $2,(08,657 48 
For Interest, Rents, and 
Profit Profit and Loss, 
less Taxes............-- 828,438 20 2,882,080 68 


$19,643,762 19 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims ........... $1,075,320 00 
Matured and Discounted 
Endowments........ ... 813,627 06 
Canceled and Surren- 
dered Policies,.......... 252,428 8y 
Distribution of Surplus.. 635,626 71 


Total paid to Policy- 

ROLASES, ....000cccccceces $2,176,901 64 
Amount paid for Commis- 

sions to Agents, Sala- 

ries, Medical Fees, Ad- 

vertising, Printing, Sta- 

tionery, and all other 

incidental expenses at 

the Home Office and at 








RB ac0ccccccscncece 360,170 17 
Emterest.....cccocscccesesece 11,123 38 2, 548, 196 ue 
817, 095, 567 10 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at 4 per cent... 814,502,161 11 
Balance Distributions 


WEPAES. ... cccverceccocee 97,143 92 
Death and Endowment 
Claims unpaid........ 92,042 vv 
Balance Suspense Acc't 5,355 00 
Due from the Company 
to Ament@............006 3 414 Br] 14,700,116 87 





Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4, 4 per cent. $2,395,450 73 





Special attention is called to the fact that this Com- 
pauy issues Endowment Policies embracing all the ad- 
vantages of Life Insurance, for the same premiums 
formerly charged for policies payable only at deata, 
under the title of Life Rate Endowments. Such poll- 
cies challenge competition as regards a combination 
of insurance at low cost with an investment at a fair 
rate of interest, 

Pamphlets explanatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at the Company’s office in Boston, 
or to 


KENNY & RATCLIFFE, Gen! Agts., 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
a JOS, M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED 18651. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, | MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 228 Washington St., 
Bcston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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The Twenty-fifth Aundal Ntatentent of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society. 
= OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Fer the Year ending Dece mber S1st, 1984. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Bateaes, Senainy: howd hee beer mame ac: 
unt... « -0,492,249 738 
INCOME. 
MITER cr ancccccccccess seced 

| ene and Rents... Ce ma 8y 15,008,480 06 
"$65,485,729 78 78 

DISBURSEMENTS, 

Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 





Dividends, Surrender Vaiues, ; and’ Annu- ae 
HEEB. «020015 seroreeeee biel beak emesyts 2,882,078 80 
Cocccecoccooosecee 312,040 77 

Total Paid Policyholders........ 194, 
Dividend on Gap: ~ heen PALES: one 79Gb 
mium on Securitics —. eanean 314,060 63 





zn! Disbursements. oi 
ance, Dec. sist, 1884, ¢ 
BOW ACCOURE.........00000ccceees " mapanepecile 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ee 
besece Poe ee ay Co $15,494,726 72 
c 1D e 
“Eau Nobile Be Buuding tai purchases un- 
ELIE LL ILE 6,676,005 11 
uaited ser Stocks, State Stocks, City 
Stock nd Stocks puthorised by the. 
laws o: thie State of Hew © Miscenevence 18,400,447 00 


Loans by 8 
(market ' value, t 160,08 pegoccoesencece 5,319,641 08 
Real tstate outside thes tate of New 
York, including purchases under fore 
closure and Boclety's Buildings in other 
Gi dkdeeneatecusemeoauanGansenesecanccoess 4,016,146 56 
Cash in Banks and ‘Trust Companies, si 
ps pti i in transit — Lasmnates oa.96 
an ececeses 6 
Commuted Commissions... bs te} 29 
oma t Sem Agents on account of Pre- 
bc ePhecvcncosceocnsenecccececeg:ecece 112,083 §7 
404,580 46 


jume due and in process of collec- 
tion (less pret iums Lees = advance 


Ponds pnd Mer 


Yy 





a. ee eocregeecceseose 17 a4 00 
Tea, 4 Assets, December 
88 Ay 61,025 54 
LIABILITIER, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- 


icies at 4 RE. cc cpecoes 7,549,728 44 
Claims by death (y fcc iio 
perfec ° 128,580 UU $47,678,308 44 





Serpine. ce 1884. $10,483, 617 10 
the proportion contri ut 

con. pate ted) by Policies in general classis $4,074,766 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Policiesin Tontineclassis 6 is 6,408,861 60 bu 


$10, 483,6 617 17 10 
Upen the Now Zork ate Standard,4 1s v " 
cent. interest, the Burplusie.-.... 4,720,332 73 
New Assurance writte 
ae gS ” 984,877,057 ou 
Tetal “Outstandmg “Insur- 
bessococecnsocctoecssoscecsces $300,400,171 00 


~ sroumaae OF 1884 OVER 1883. 


fre jum Income......... 1 
surpiue. Legal Stand ‘en 8 BLaeugts 3 
hosseoseecnsccees vee ° 
" Gunaaeael Claims.. — . -NONE. 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by_ poli- 
cies in the General class, reversionary dividends wil 
acon a" ——- > settlement of next ann’ 
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HENRY B. HYDE, Soetunt, 
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te D., MEDICaL EXAMINER. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 





THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January ist, 1885. 





Gash Capltall.......crssrerererrrersvorsercsenserecereressvesevecessessetesseesssssees $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses. Wipcloaccoacccetscctoreasesreveteniedee 257,608 78 
Reserve for Re-imsurancé..............cccccssscsssssersseesssssnenesees . 1,286,661 94 
FO i its encessobserieosscosoncccsosongiosoaieseee sds convagpagmentberaateraie ante 772,687 19 

Total ASsSetS............cc0seesseees spugeeheoepahasaseineainaieianleneiaial $4,316,957 91 
H. KELLOGG, President. A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 
H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General —— — a San Francisco, California. _ 


SAFE. LIBERAL. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month, 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and eccommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 














OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January ist, 1885. 


$4,938,501 92 
$360,238 68 


Total Cash Assets - - - = = = «= 


All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... 





All other Claims, less than................0005 snnsavtogievinesindessiian 39,347 32 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 
FIG. Do iv ccevedcsocesescscisvesoccovctbsccesocsecsdesvcssabcasyses 1,928,299 35 
oN RUSTE, BL CS Ba RET? ad SIA 25,394 75 
Reserve for Taxes Of 1885,...........ccccccsscsereeseeseesseeeeseeseeees 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 188D.............::ccccrceeeeenees 1,535,221 82 
CIE siioicissesetcsnensteinvccinisiasibamttiniiobioinninipintpannneye 1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets, as above. - - - - - - $4,938,501 92 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t 
—_ CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 








Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Sixty-Third Semi-annual Statement — the condition of the Company on the Ist’ day of age 1885. 








CASH CAPITAL........ asonieiiaansa cebehisiiciiiisive snegpiemaieenerkehelietrtthetieustasuleee osasdpicahaaieibagsabans ..- 83,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund................ Keenan ae eal, .ceennentbeneasleahelitatineste and ciccinatarealel tte | PH A Aap SE ida 2.847.565 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses amd Claims. ........ ..ccccccccicccecsecsenesevenees eeeesesneens vandetingt bdo pecssevcesghdehattel 405,798 64 
GUUS INURE. . «00.0605 5 bose sseece bene beesdescdercnsncbeiwe PPPTTTTITTITiTtiCriiiiiiriiriiiiiitertrie ee .. 1,141,726 91 

CASH ASSETS. ..... ....000:ccccceees setanaeceeneeenesseaeeessnecsaeceusseeneneuensteneeneas saneeeeenseensnen seen es 110009 87,395.090 Sg 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States avaliable for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire Insurance: 


Os Wi iin «ik bs Fe niiensde cay ntegcen cb teqtewaiennss+bstee seevacents $251,736 41 | State and City Bonds (market value).............6..:ccceceeseeceucvesens $222,000 00 
Bonds rtgages Vee wi? . 1,005,400 00 | Loans on Stocks, payable om demand ...............+6:se0eseeeeerveeee 254.050 00 

eo : being miseries aiteairacminaeas piling Rabseet Cae Ob BE BOtiss POND. gece csccccscicnnscpereyonssescapapcosensees 105,682 45 
United States Stocks (market value).........0seceseeeeeseere ececee covccce 2,845,635 00 Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents........ eh i ted 356,002 72 
Bank and Railroad Stocks andgBonds (market value)..............+- 1,699,400 00 Real Estate..............seeeceeseeseeee cece ceseveseesereceseerseees os 655,183 97 


Total. COROT COP EHOH ESSE EE EEHHEE HEH EH HOHHEHEHE HEHEHE EH EES 


J H. WASHBURN ¥.-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


Ww, BGR} Ane apr, 


SEW YORK, January isth, 


PRE inte intl 





D. A. HEALD, Vice-President, ~ GHAS. J. MARTIN, President 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[April 2, 1885. 








Old and Aoung. 


CRUCIFIXION. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 





Sant Peter, in his Roman cell, 
Sat musing through the lonely night. 
A vision held him in its spell, 
Until the dawn’s first pallid light. 
Then Some One touched his folded hands, 
And said: ‘Oh! haste, thou blameless man ! 
The door a moment open stands, 
And none are near thy flight to scan.” 


Then Peter, with unsandaled feet 
And robe ungirded, rose and fled ; 
And life and liberty were sweet, 
As through the misty dawn he sped. 
He had forgot his heavy debt, 
Forgot that all but Christ was dross, ° 
Till in the open road he met 
The Saviour, carrying his Cross. 


That piteous sight his footsteps stayed ; 
His heart was faint with sudden pain. 
“O, Master! Is it thee?” he said, 
* Surely thou need not die again !” 
“Yea, Peter! If thou wilt not stay, 
And bear the Cross and shame for me, 
I for the flock must die to-day, 
Be crucified again for thee.” 


Then Peter kissed the piercéd feet ; 
His heart with love and sorrow burned ; 
And full of strength and comfort sweet, 
Back to his prison cell he turned, 
’T was light, and soldiers filled the place ; 
But Peter now could count life loss ; 
For he had seen the Master’s face, 
And joyfully could bear the Cross. 


Dear Christ, if thou wouldst have me take 
Some lone, sad path of Calvary, 
I pray thee, for thy own dear sake, 
That I may neither faint nor flee. 
Show me thy face with the command, 
And I can bear the grief or pain; 
Mine would not be the faithless hand, 
To pierce thy wounded heart again. 
New Your« O1ry. 


MY ADVENTURE. 


BY GEORGE RANDALL. 





Ir was certainly an odd adventure, and 
one in which I exhibited a degree of au- 
dacity that I can scarcely credit now; but 
it brought me such good fortune that I 
have never regretted it, especially with such 
a reputation for dignitv as I now enjoy. It 
ia not a very long story; yet I think it 
will interest you. My wife says I have 
told it too many times; but I believe it 
will bear one more repetition. It was in 
the year 1850. 1 was in the employ 
of alarge mercantile house in the city of 
Boston. I had begun with them six years 
before, fresh from a country town, and had 
gradually been promoted until I was confi- 
dential clerk, and had charge of the corps 
of book-keepers which the business. de- 
manded. I was of a reserved disposition, 
of studious habits, and was fast becoming 
a confirmed bachelor, when the events I 
shall narrate occurred, changing the tenor 
of my life. 

It was the month of December; I remem- 
ber the evening as distinctly as though it 
were just past. The snow was several 
inches deep, and the sky was filled with 
the small white messengers. The gas- 
lights glimmered feebly; the shop windows 
were obscured; travel in the street had 
nearly ceased; while the few who were out 
hurried as fast as possible to their respect- 
jve destinations. Important business de- 
manded my attention in New York, and I 
was to leave an the midnight train for that 
city. I had taken my supper, or, more 
properly speaking, a light lunch, near the 
store, where I was employed until ten 
o'clock with the accounts and papers 
which were necessary in the transaction of 
the business which called me away. 

| looked at my watch, and found J had 
but scant time to go home, and get my 
valise, which I had unfortunately (as I 
then blindly thought) forgotten to bring 
with me. As I left the warm store, and 
stepped out into the wintry air, and 
breasted the storm, the sensation, instead 
of being unpleasant, was rather exhilarat- 
ing. I found, ina few minutes, however, 
that the siorm was more severe than I had 
imagined, and my progress was very difli- 
cult. It took me much longer to get to D 
Street than I anticipated, so that I was in a 

great hurry. 
I lived in a long block of houses, all just 


alike. I knew nothing of those who lived 
upon either side; for I was away early in 
the morniug, was gone all day, and, after I 
got back at night, devoted myself to my 
pipe and books, very rarely going out 
again. 

The storm seemed to have redoubled "ts 
fury as I went up the steps, and opened the 
door. I was almost blown into the hall, 
and the door swung behind me with vio- 
lence. All was dark; but 1 knew just 
where my valise was, all ready, and so I 
crept up-stairs cautiously, to avoid further 
disturbance,’ found my room door open, 
and, right in the corner, where I expected, 
my valise. 

Without an instant’s delay I rushed 
down-stairs, and was soon out in the blind- 
ing sleet. I was really exhausted when I 
got to the station, and, to add to my trials, 
I was just in time to see the train slowly 
moving off. After a hard run I got on the 
last car, recovered my breath as soon as I 
could, put my valise into a rack, gave the 
conductor, ‘with whom I was well ac- 
quainted, my ticket, and settled myself for 
a nap. When I awoke it was morning, 
and I found, to my dismay, that we were 
snow-bound, and had made but little prog- 
ress On our way. There was nothing to do, 
however, but to make the best of it. I 
read awhile, smoked awhile, walked impa- 
tiently through the cars, even lent them a 
hand at clearing the track; and, after other 
devices to kill time, thought I would look 
over my business matters. AsI took down 
my valise, it felt so light it attracted my 
attention at once, so that I involuntarily 
looked it ail over attentively. It certainly 
appeared right; and there were my initials, 
0. 8. R., in the proper place. Something 
intuitively told me I had made a mistake, 
and before opening I tried to think how it 
had happened. Although I had taken it 
in the dark, I recalled the stairway, the 
room at the end of the upper hall, the po- 
sition of things as they had appeared in 
what little light there was, and the valise 
in the corner whence I took it. There 
could be no mistake, and yet this valise 
seemed only about half as heavy as it 
ought. It may appear strange that I had 
not noticed it before; but, in my hurry to 
the station, I doubt if I should have no- 
ticed had it been empty. 

To solve the mystery, I opened it, and the 
contents certainly were not mine. Perhaps 
some of the fellows in the house had played 
a trick upon me. I found some toilet arti- 
cles, some apples, a book, and, at the bot- 
tom, a roll which appeared to be my papers, 
but which proved to be a lecture in manu- 
script upon ‘‘ Grecian Art,” with the namé 
Chester Sylvanus Richardson at the end. 
Who the dickens he was was a mystery, 
and how I came by his valise a still greater 
problem. After more study over it, it 
flashed upon me that I must have gone into 
one of the other houses in the block. This 
eased my mind a little, though I still felt 
anxious about my papers. There was 
nothing I could do but exercise patience, 
and so I began reading the lecture. Al- 
though somewhat beyond my acquirements, 
I found it interesting and instructive. 


Toward four o’clock in the afternoon we 
arrived at the manufacturing town of S——, 
whose inhabitants were of the wide-awake, 
knowledge-seeking class, so often found in 
thriving New England villages, As it was 
impossible to transact my business jin full 
without my papers, and J] was weary with 
the slow progress I had made, I formed a 
sudden resolution to stop over night in S—-, 
telegraph for my valise, and go to New 
York some time the next day, when it ar. 
rived. 

The snow about the town was fairly 
beaten down, considering the flerceness of 
the storm and the short time since it had 
begun to abate, After getting out of the 
cars I did not hurry, but leisurely passed 
along the platform in the rear of the other 
passengers. As | was about stepping off 
the platform to the sidewalk, to my sur- 
prise, two gentlemen, of nice appearance, 
seen ‘d about to accost me; but, as they 
were total strangers to me, I, of course, 
supposed myself mistaken and passed on. 
In & moment they were by my side, and 
one of them said, very politely: ‘‘ Excuse 

me, Professor; I thought it was sure, but 
did not feel sure until I saw your initials 





hadsuch a rough journey; but I can assure 
a good audience, despite the storm.” 

I was so dumbfounded that I could not 
resist bis efforts as he and his friend 
escorted me to a carriage, placed me in it, 
and then entered themselves. Before I had 
a chance to speak, the elder gentleman said: 
“‘T trust, Professor, you will at once feel at 
home with us. You have many warm 
friends in town, though you are a stranger, 
personally, to us.” 

** Yes,” broke in the otherman. ‘“ Iam 
Mr. Ackerman, Chairman of the Lecture 
Committee, and my friend here is Judge 
Lincoln, who would insist you should make 
your headquarters at his house.” 

I saw what their mistake was; but how 
to get myself out of the matter caused me 
to fall into a reverie, during which my 
companions politely ceased to talk tome. A 
few minutes thought, and I determined to 
perform the part so unexpectedly thrust 
upon me, and give the lecture as best I 
could. Thanking the gentlemen, and fear- 
ing the conversation might drift into chan- 
nels where I could not sustain it creditably, 
I begged permission to remain quiet, as my 
journey had beeu very fatiguing. 

We speedily arrived at a handsome resi- 
dence, into which [ gladly entered. I was 
ushered into a wafm, pleasant sitting-room, 
and, when left alone, my conscience began 
to smite me. I had not long to reproach 
myself when I heard the sound of a woman’s 
voice, and the Judge’s wife entered and 
cordially bade me welcome. In conversing 
with her I discovered that I was a very 
learned and eloquent professor, and that the 
public was very eager to hear me. I trem- 
bled at my audacity; but 1 could only carry 
out the character I had so rashly assumed. 
The lady informed me that ber soa, who 
was very intimate with me (then I shud- 
dered) was away (here I breathed easier), 
but I should meet her daughter, Lily. The 
lady left, and, after a brief quiet, which 
seemed hours to me, I heard voices in the 
hall. There was evidently an intention to 
speak in a low tone: but, nevertheless, I 
heard all that was said distinctly, as the 
door was slightly ajar. 

‘* What is this wonderful prodigy of learn- 
ing like, Mamma? Is he a solemn-faced 
man, with slcek hair, spectacles, and eru- 
dition written on every feature? Have I 
drawn a correct picture, Mamma?” 

‘*Oh! no, indeed!” was the answer. ‘‘ He 
is much unlike what Charlie’s letters had led 
me to expect. He is really a fine-looking 
man, very gentlemanly, and véry pleasing 
to converse with; but I must say I should 
never suppose he was such a learned man 
as he undoubtedly is.” I began to feel 
doubly guilty, and had not recovered my 
composure when Miss Lily entered the 
room. She was such a vision of loveliness 
that my discomfiture was increased, I 
know I must have seemed really stupid; 
but my supposed wisdom doubtless en- 
couraged her to overlook it, and the grace 
of her welcome completed the fascination 
her first sppearance had created. 

We were soon talking so eagerly that I 
forgot my embarrassment. I was delighted 
to find that her range of reading and 
thought were such that we could talk very 
intelligently together. I pretended to be a‘ 
great lover of music, and our conversation 
turned upon that topic, so that, when her 
Mother came to call us to tea, we were 
singing together and enjoying each other’s 
society as though we had been friends for 
years, 

Tea was soon over, and the eventful mo- 
ment was near. I overheard Miss Lily say 
to her mother, in a whisper: ‘‘ Mamma, he 
is splendid.” This infused me with fresh 
courage for the ordeal. The Judge and wife, 
Miss Lily and I, rode together to the hall. 
The sight of the brilliantly-lighted room and 
the expectant faces of the people made 
my knees tremble and my heart beat quick- 
ly; but I left the Judge and his family, and 
made my way to the ante-room, where I 

found my friend, the chairman. In a few 
moments I was upon the platform, facing a 
hall full of intelligent looking people, and 
conspicuous among them the bright eyes and 
charming face of Miss Lily. I do not know 
what it was the chairman said, I only know 
it was a panegyric upon me, and that when 
he said, ‘‘I now have the honor and the 
pleasure of presenting to you the cele- 


argdson,” I arose and stood before them, un- 
decided whether to speak or to turn and 
run. 

The applause which followed gave me 
a little time to brace up. So, spreading the 
manuscript upon the desk, I began. I had 
devoted a iittle time to elocution, and had 
looked over the mannscript in the cars, so 
that I was fairly familiar with it, and, as I 
proceeded, I kept gaining additional cour- 
age, and the lecture was delivered in a way 
that astonished myself and won repeated 
plaudits. A vote of thanks to me was 
unanimously passed, the audience dis- 
persed, and I was soon seated in the 
Judge’s pleasant parlor, where he poured 
out a stream of congratulatory remarks. 
Miss Lily was silent; but I thought her 
looks indorsed her father’s speech. I was 
much tired by my exertions, and gladly 
availed myself of that excuse to retire. 
Alone in my room, the possible conge- 
quences of my evening’s performance 
troubled me. I was deeply impressed by 
Miss Lily’s beauty, culture, and bewitch- 
ing manners; but how couldI continue the 
acquaintance? I could not long remain in 
the character of Professor, and an atlempt 
to explain might complicate matters worse. 
The only way to do was to leave without 
explaining, and contrive some way, in fu- 
ture, to atone for my folly. So, after break- 
fast, | took a long walk, during which I 
considered matters, and at last stepped 
into a telegraph office to send for my valise, 
which had almost escaped my recollection. 
While standing in the office, preparing my 
message,a man came in and began chat- 
ting with the operator. Just then the in- 
strument began to click. The operator 
read the message, and gave a cry of sur- 
prise. 

‘*Look here, Bill,” to the other man, 
‘didn’t Professor Richardson lecture here 
last night?” 

Oh! What should I do if recognized as 
the impostor! 

‘“*T don't know,” was the answer. ‘‘I 
heard he did, though.” 

‘* Well, here is a message to the Judge, 
from him, which says he couldn’t come, 
‘count of the storm. Something funny 
somewhere. I'd better get this up to him 
as soon as possible.” 

So off he started to find a boy to carry 
the message. Whatever I did must be done 
quickly. I found that a train left in twenty 
minutes. [ rushed back to the Judge’s 
house, got in without being seen, grabbed 
my valise, and was soon on my journey to 
New York, from wheuce I telegraphed for 
my valise. My heart smote me for treating 
my hospitable host so; but I felt the worst 
at not being able to bid adieu to Miss Lily. 
As soon as [ arrived at my hotel 1 sent the 
following note to the Judge : 


Dear Sir:—Unexpected circumstances forced 
me into assuming the character of one far more 
wise, but, I trust, not more deserving than my- 
self. I shall renew our acquaintauce in propria 
persona in a way that I hope will entitie me to 
your confidence, and excuse the deception I have 
practiced. With much esteem and respect, 

Yours, Cates 8. RocuEsTER. 


I heard afterward what excitement fol- 
lowed the delivery of the telegram and 
the discovery of my absence. The Judge 
and his wite were furious, but Miss Lily 
was confident it would come out all right. 
Somehow, when my note was received, it 
tended sOmewhat toward softening the 
Judge’s anger; but it was a mystery for 
some time to them all. The Professor 
made a trip to the place to investigate the 
matter, and was invited to lecture. I am 
vain enough to be pleased with the fact 
that the people declared the false professor 
was the more eloquent of the two. Later, 
Icalied upon the Professor and told him 
the whole story. He laughed heartily at 
my adventure, and proved to be a whole- 
souled man. Our acquaintance ripened 
fast, and it was not long before I wus in 
S—— again with a cordial indorsement 
from him. Miss Lily answered my ring 
herself, and the look of astonishment upon 
her countenance I shall never forget. The 
reading of the Professor’s letter made every- 
thing satisfactory. The Judge laughed 
loud and long as I told him how I felt upom 
my former visit. I called again and very 
often, and one night there was a wedding. 
in the pleasant parlor, at which Miss Lily 
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clares that our boys have Grecian counte- 
nances, and he calls one Phidias and the 
other Praxiteles, although their real names 
are George and Rufus. 

Peasopy, Mass. 


WHY MARGERY DAW SOLD HER 
FURNITURE. 


BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 











Ip you are a critic, perhaps you had 
better read no further. You wilh aay this 
js not much of a story, which is true. You 
will say it lacks incident, which is also true. 
And if you are of that most straitest sect of 
critics, who speak out their whole minds, 
you will at one stage of it say that she who 
tells it is a superstitious old idiot—of which 
one third is true. I am old, but not super- 
stitious, and, thank Providence, not an 
idiot. My name is Margery Daw. Truly 
and honestly, Margery Daw. And sorry am 
I to think that it must have been some dis- 
reputable ancestress of mine who inspired 
the nursery rhyme: 

“ See, Saw! Margery Daw 
Sold her bed and lay on straw.” 

However, as I have not inherited her dis- 
regard of cleanliness and comfort, and as 
the song has pleased many a generation of 
children, and, moreover, as our race, 80 
far as known, has never done anything else 
for the public good, why, perhaps we 
ought to be proud of that other Margery 
Daw, after all. 

When I was a child my name was a bur- 
den to me, because other children, whose 
names were unknown in song or story— 
But, dear me! What does any one care for 
what annoyed me fifty years ago? 

Iam a spinster (who spins not, unless 
indeed it be the thread of this narrative), 
and, although old enough to have more 
sense, it gives me satisfaction to say that I 
am aspinster from choice. 

Moreover, I am a wealthy spinster, and 
live in the old mansion in which I was born, 
surrounded by the massive furniture which 
was in it long before my time. 

Eighteen years ago, my only brother and 
his wife died, leaving to me their little 
girl, who, against my wishes, had been 
named for me, Margery. . 

More than three years ago, at Broad 
Harbor, we met an artist, Paul Glenn, by 
name. He was an artist and he was poor ; 
and from what I saw of his painting, he 
was a poor artist. And—yes, I will tell the 
truth—he was the son of a man who, in my 
girlhood—No! That secret is mine alone. 
I doubt if I shall be made to tell it on the 
last day even. Only when Guy Glenn’s. 
boy asked me for Margery I said, No! not 
while I lived. 

After we returned home, they must have 
met frequently, and on the morning 
of February fourteenth, Margery came and 
put her arms around me and kissed 
me. Her lashes were wet with tears when 
she laid her face against mine, and said 
she was going out. That morning my 
little Margery, whose baby smiles had 
cheered my broken heart, passed out of 
my life, leaving me as she found me, child- 
less and alone. In the evening a messenger 
left a notefrom her. She had gone out to 
be married to Paul Glenn. 

My heart was ever one to know its own 
bitterness, but to hide it from others. So 
Margery’s room was shut up, as she left it, 
and, as I said, she passed out of my. life. 

Ihave not been well for some months, 
andhave not strength to go up and down 
Stairgoften. 

I have always used my father’s secretary, 
which stands where he left it in the library. 
Feeling the need of a desk in my own 
room, and wishing it to correspond with 
the other furniture, 1 drove to Sighfor’s 
and bought an old-fashioned little writing- 
table, which was placed near my bedside. 

I was awakened that night by a curious 
*eratching sound inthis table. Thinking 
that 4 stray mouse had taken refuge there, 
i, who had lived in an old house long 
enough to be philosophical about such 
visitors, soon fell asleep again. 

The next day I carefully dusted my new 
piece of furniture, and had arranged in it 
my paper, envelopes, postal cards, etc., 
when, upon opening alittle drawer, I dis- 
covered a lead-pencil and a sheet of paper 
half covered with writing. Now, under- 

-Stand, it was not a secret drawer, nor was 





the paper yellow with age. It was modern 
Irish linen writing paper, which had prob- 
ably been evolved during the last year from 
flax-seed. 

I am not superstitious, but I.confess the 
‘*Thompson Wave,” which ornaments my 
head, nearly stood on end with fright, 
when, remembering the mysterious scratch- 
ing of the night before, I read the follow- 
ing: 

THE TRUE STORY OF MARGERY DAW. 


“See, Saw! Margery Daw 
Sold her bed and jay on straw.” 


I, Margery Daw, died one hundred and fifty 
years ago, and had lived just twenty. two years. 
This little writing-table was given to me on my 
fifteenth birthday, by the dear Aunt, who had 
been Father, Mother, everything to me, since I 
could remember. 

Dear as she was to me, the time came when I 
had to choose between her and oue dearer still. 
And on February fourteenth, in the year 1734, 
I left my Aunt’s home, and was married to Will 
Cleeves. After that, she refused to see or com- 
municate with me; but sent everything of mine 
to the address we had left for her; with the 
rest, this little writing-desk. 

We were very poor, even while Will was able 
to work ; but, in a few months, his health failed, 
and soon, anxiety and poverty broke me down, 
also. 

One by one, our possessions were sold, and, at 
the end of a year, when my husband died, there 
were left only this desk, a few chairs, and my 
bed, Then the desk and chairs went, and, final- 
ly, literally aud truly, I sold my bed, and lay on 
straw; and on that straw, I died of starvation, 
on 8t. Valentine’s Day, in my twenty-second 
year. 

I write this, that you, my descengant, may no 
longér blush to bear my name. 


I have said that I am not superstitious, 
nor am | a Spiritualist, nor a clairvoyant, 
nor any of that ilk; but I believed as firm- 
ly as that there will be a Day of Judgment, 
that the spirit of Margery Daw, who dieda 
hundred and fifty years ago, wrote that 
commnnication to me on the night of Feb- 
ruary fourteenth, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-five. 

And, hard-hearted and cruel though I 
had been, I recognized the fact that it was 
a warning from another world which might 
not be disregarded. 

I thought perhaps my own Margery was 
starving to death, while I, like that other 
wicked Aunt, was living luxuriously. In« 
deed, I was dreadfully worked up, when, 
answering my ring, Plotemy, the old col- 
ored butler, who antedated me in the house, 
appeared. 

**Plotemy,” I said, ‘Il want you to go 
in search of little Miss Margery, Mrs. 
Glenn, rather, and do not rest until you 
find her. We have been parted long enough, 
and, Oh! Plotemy! how do we know that 
she is not starving?” I cried, bursting into 
tears. 

It was the first time her name had passed 
my lips since she kissed me good-by. 

Ptolemy seemed overwhelmed for a few 
minutes. Then, collecting himself, ex- 
claimed : 

**Oh! Miss Margery, bress de Lord! If 
you please, Miss Margery, I begs pardon 
for de suffrafuge; but you knows Ise lub dat 
chile sence she was bawn; and, oh! Miss 
Margery, if you please, I sees her ebery day, 
and tells her how you is, and she’s jest 
a-longin’ to see you, and show "— 

** Ptolemy,” I said, sternly, ‘‘ you have 
been a deceitful servant; but I forgive you, 
Go, bring her here, and (the proprieties pre- 
senting their claims even then) invite Mr, 
Glenn to dinner,” 

In an hour I was holding my Margery in 
the arms that were so hungry for her; and 
—mercy on me!—what do you think she 
was holding in her arms? Why, yet an- 
other Margery, which, respectable spinster 
though [ was, was soon being hugged and 
kissed by me, and bade to smile for Grand- 
mamma. 

A little later, after the reconciliation was 
all effected, and the excitement incident 
thereto had died out, Margery suddenly 
exclaimed: ‘‘Why, Paul, isn’t that your 
little writing-table? Did you buy that at 
Sighfor’s, Auntie? I wonder if our romance 
is there yet. Mayl look?” And, with my 
permission, she opened the drawer, which 
was not a secret drawer, and took out 
‘‘The True Story of Margery Daw.” 

** Auntie,” she said, ‘‘ we are rather poor, 
and wanted a cradle for baby; so we sold 





this writing-table, and forgot, until too 


late, to take out the story that Paul wrote, 
in fun, of that other Margery Daw, who, 
like myself, sold her furniture. 

BLoomrretp, N. J. 
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THE DAINTY BOY. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 


Waar do you think befell 

A little lad whom I knew right well, 

In the merry Spring-time of eighty-one? 
A rollicking chap, and as full of fun 

As any fellow beneath the aun. 





As full of fun, I mean, 

When he played with boys on the village green ; 

For the moment he stood on the dining-room 
mat, 

*Twas “I cannot eat this, and I cannot eat that; 

This meat is too lean ; that piece is too fat.” 


The soup had been boiled too long ; 

And entrée and dessert alike were wrong. 

He ate with a most disagreeable pout, 

And grumbled, and ordered the servants about, 
Rejecting with scorn e’en his favorite trout, 


So his parents engaged a cook 

Who had published a wonderful Household book, 
She tried the receipts at their kitchen fire, 

With sugar and spice to her heart's desire, 

Quite sure of her menu that none could tire. 


But he only the thinner grew, 

And said he hated those dishes new ; 

So they sent for another of practiced skill, 
Though it cost his father a pretty bill ; 
But the dainty boy is complaining still. 


And he’s grown 80 poor meanwhile, 

That I scarce know whether you'd weep or smile 
Should you meet some day on the busy street, 
As he totters along on his slender feet, 

And s-vays and bends like a stalk of wheat. 


And all who see him fear— 

Since he grows more dainty, they say, each year— 
That the sorrowful lad, who was erst so gay, 
Will change to a shadow, and fade away, 

As the sunlight dies at the close of day. 


Now, boys, be warned in time. 

Don’t scorn the moral conveyed in rhyme ; 

But take your food with a pleasant face, 

Nor strive for the epicurean’s place ; 

For ‘tis costly winning in such a race, 
SouTH HaDLEy, Masa, 
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THE CAPTAIN’S SERMON. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 











Everysopy declared it was a very dis- 
agreeable day for the beginning of a voyage 
across the Atlantic. The sea is often rough 
and stormy in April, and there were already 
many signs of an easterly storm. The red 
flag of the Signal Station had been flying 
ali day, and the morning papers said that 
the warning signals were ordered up for all 
the Atlantic coast. A thin gray cloud had 
streamed up from the southwest; and, now 
that it was time for the steamer to start, 
the sun had disappeared, and the fitful wind 
had settled down to a steady breeze from 
the northeast. 

Timid fishing beats and sailing vessels 
might heed the Signal Service warnings, 
and keep inside Sandy Hook. The coast- 
wise steamersand Atlantic Liners, of course 
went right on, and took the weather very 
much as they found it. There were quite a 
number of people going out on that day’s 
boat, and the pier and the deck of the 
great steamship and every saloon below was 
thronged with the passengers and their 
friends come down to see them off. One 
of the most curious things about the depart- 
ure of the steamer was the profusion of 
flowers, Every one brought a few for the 
departing friends, and the air in all the 
saloons was laden with their perfume. 

In one of the staterooms sat a young girl 
and her mother, The girl was just thirteen, 
and this was to be her first voyage. Her 
mother had crossed several times before, 
and they were both now on their way to 
Liverpool, to join Ethel’s father, who had 
sailed about a month before. On the bed, 
on the lounge, and in the marble wash- 
stand was a profusion of flowers, Their 
friends had brought them as parting gifts, 
and, as the last bell had rung now, the 
friends had gone ashore, leaving the travel- 
ers alone in their room. 

‘* What shall we do with all these flowers, 
mother?” 

‘* We will keep them as long as we can, 
and then throw them overboard.” 

‘‘How many Easter lilies there are 
among them! 1 wish we could keep them 





till we reach England.” 


“‘ We shall reach England just in time for 
the early Spring flowers,” 

‘*Couldn’t we pick out the lilies and 
save them for Sunday? I suppose the peo- 
ple go to church on ships?” 

‘* Yes, do, Ethel. Save them all for 
Easter; and we will put them on the Cap- 
tain’s table when he reads the service.” 
‘“*Why! Do look out the port! Where 
has the dock gone? Is it true we have 
started?” 

So it proved, The great ship had silently 
slipped from the dock, and was backing 
out into the North River. Just then a 
fiery little tug began to puff noisily under 
the port. Eager to see all that was going 
on, Ethel put on her cloak and went on 
deck, forgetful of the Easter lilies, already 
drooping in the warm room below. 

How tell of all the wonders of the depart- 
ure? To Ethel it was both new and in- 
tensely interesting. She staid on deck all 
the rest of the afternoon, and saw the long, 
grassy slopes just touched with green at 
the Narrows, saw the wide bay already 
spotted with white caps, and watched the 
gray sand, and lonely lighthouses on Sandy 
Hook till they disappeared in the drifting 
mist. 

So the great steamship sailed away into 
the night as the sun went down. The 
storm came up behind, and overtook the 
steamer off Montauk; but Ethel slept 
soundly through it all, and knew nothing 
of the storm tillthe next morning. It was 
not a wholly happy experience. For two 
days the steamer rolled and pitched about, 
and the wind whistled through the rigging, 
and the decks were wet with the rain and 
flying spray. There was nothing ‘to be 
done but stay below and make the best of 
things. 

By Saturday night the last of the storm 
overtook the ship, and left it behind. The 
sea soon went down, and by sunrise the 
ship was steady on her keel again. 
Ethel was up bright and early, and dressed 
as quickly as she could to go on deck in 
the fresh air and sunshine. As she went 
up the main stairway from the dining- 
room to the deck she saw acard posted 
upon the wall, and she stopped on the stairs 
to read it. 

“Oh! it is Sunday. I quite forgot it. 
‘The Captain will read service in the saloon 
at half past ten o’clock.’ ” 

It seemed a very singular way to go to 
church. After breakfast the stewards 
cleared away the long tables, spread red 
covers, hung up all-the glass on the swing- 
ing racks, and laid neatly bound books upon 
the tables and on the piano. The livrary 
was closed, and the doors locked, and all 
the checker boards and other games that 
the passengers used to amuse themselves 
through the long, iule hours of the storm, 
put away insume locker. The ship’s bell 
struck five bells, and at once began to toll 
slowly in a solemn fashion. People began 
tocome out of their staterooms and take 
seats in the long, dim saloon. The offi- 
cers appeared in their handsome uniforms, 
and a file of sailors, all looking as fresh and 
neat as possible, filed down into the saloon, 
and took seats behind the last.table, next the 
larboard side. 

Ethel care in with her mother, and took 
seats near the center of the room. Ethel 
wondered if the engine would stop while 
service was going on. No. There was the 
Captain now, standing by the head of the 
center table, and still the ceaseless throb of 
the engine continued, and a loose goblet in 
the rack overhead tinkled softly to itself all 
the time. 

‘*Qhi Mother! It’s Easter, and we've 
forgotten the flowers. I never once thought 
of them since the afternoon we sailed,” 
|. ‘*That’sall right. I had them put in the 
ice-room. Here they come now.” 

Just as she spoke one of the stewards en- 
tered the saloon with a salver. heaped with 
flowers, They had kept wonderfully, and 
looked almost as fresh as on the day they 
had been brought on board. The man 
placed the salver on the table, before the 
Captain, and two more stewards brought 
glasses in which to place the flowers. 

It was a great surprise, and every one 
stood up to see the beautiful display. It 
seemed as if they were all reminded of 
home and the land so faraway. The Cnp- 
tain, a gray-headed old man, seemed both 
pleased and surprised, and he took up one 
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of the lilies, and held it in his hand, and 
looked round on all the people, as if to see 
who had done this lovely deed. Neither 
Ethel nor her mother made any sign, and, 
of course, nobody else knew anything about 
it. Even the sailors were impressed by this 
happy thought and the boatswain said, be- 
hind his brown hand, to the assistant engi- 
neer : 

“Them Americans is allus doing the 
bang-up thing. They do beat the haris- 
tocracy to pieces when it comes to real 
goodness.” 

By this time the bell had ceased to toll, 
and, save for the ceaseless rumble of the en- 
gine, the ship was perfectly quiet. So the 
service began, and went on, and finished, 
and then the old Captain said he would 
make a few remarks. 

‘Tt is not my custom,” said he, ‘‘to do 
anything more than to read the service ac- 
cording to the rules of the Company. But on 
this occasion, when some one has so kindly 
and thoughtfully placed these flowers on my 
table, I fee) that I must say just a word on 
all that these Easter lilies suggest. Many 
people think the sea isa very dreadful place; 
that it is ‘a gray and solitary waste’ like 
some spot abandoned by the Creator. It is 
not so. It isa part of God’s world as much 
as the "— 

Before he could say more an officer came 
hastily into the room, and spoke in a whis- 
per to the Captain; and for a moment the 
two men stood talking together. Of course, 
every one was alarmed, It must be some- 
thing serious, or the officer would not have 
interrupted the service. For a breathless 
moment not a word was said, and the peo- 
ple sat staring eagerly at the Captain. One 
or two women began to look white and 
scared, und the sailors peered out the ports 
behind them, as if anxious to see what had 
happened. Then the Captain raised his 
hand, as if to command silence. There was 
little need; for the saloon was as still as 
death. 

‘* My duty calls me on deck. The second 
officer will finish the service by reading a 
hymn. There is no danger whatever to the 
ship.” 

With that he and the officer went on 
deck. The sailors also rose, and filed slow- 
ly out of the saloon and up the stairs. One 
or two people near the door quietly slipped 
out, to see what was going on; but the pas- 
sengers generally sat perfectly still while 
the second officer read the hymn beginning, 
‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.’’ It seemed 
very strange he should have selected that 
hymn; and when some one began to play 
the tune on the piano, there was a general 
stir among the people, as if they were rest- 
less andexcited. More began to go out the 
door, as if anxious to get on deck. 


Suddenly something happened. There 
was a strange, awesome silence. Every one 
stood up, and one lady, whohad been quite 
ill during the voyage, fainted. The engine 
had stopped. Ethel and her mother were 
among the last to leave the room. Noone 
waited either for the hymn or the dismissal 
of the congregation. The sense of danger 
overpowered everything. 

‘‘Ethel, dear. Keep close hold of my 
hand. Let us goto ourroom and dress 
for the deck. We may as well be prepared 
for anything.” 

They went to their room and put on their 
wraps, and then drew out the life preserv- 
érs from under the berth and laid them 
ready on the lounge. Then they went on 
deck, carefully locking their stateroom 
behind them. As they came on deck they 
found the sea covered with long, smooth 
rollers, the ship quiet. There way hardly 
a soul to be seen on that side of the deck. 

Ah! It was thatother side. They walked 


round the end of the house, and found all. 


the passengers gathered along the ship’s 
side, and looking down on the water. They 
soon found a place by the rail, and saw a 
most singular sight. On the water, not far 
away, were four boats. One boat seemed 
to belong to the steamer; but the others 
were strangers, and all were full of people, 
and each boat was slowly rowing toward 
the steamer. Beyond the boats floated 
the wreck of a poor old ship. Unlike the 
great steamship, she had been unable to 
weather the storm, and was fast sinking, a 
forlorn and dismal ruin, in the sea. All her 
tall masts and beautiful sails were gone. 
Only the shattered bowsprit still stood in 





place. Her bulwarks were smashed, and 
the long, smooth, sleepy rollers swept in 
white foam across her deck. 

It was fortunate the steamer had found 
them and stopped to pick up the crew; for 
in a few hours more they would be adrift 
in their open boats. Even now they were 
coming to the steamer, and leaving the 
poor ship to her fate. The first two boats 
contained a part of the ship’s crew, and 
when they reached the ladder hung over 
the steamer’s side, they scrambled on deck, 
with their sad little bundles of clothes, and 
mingled with the men on the forward 
deck. Inthe third boat was the Captain 
of the ship and his wife and four men. 
The poor woman was helped up the ladder 
to the deck, and her husband brought her 
aft and gave her a seat close beside Ethel 
and her mother. The woman seemed com- 
pletely crushed and heartbroken over the 
loss of the ship, and sat with her hands 
folded in her lap and scarcely conscious of 
the people who crowded round her. 

Her husband left her, and went back to 
look after the boats. One of them was a 
new one, and in good order, and it was 
quickly hoisted on deck. The two others 
were cut adrift, to float away till they sank 
with the ship. The men in the steamer’s 
boat were soon on deck, and the boat 
hoisted into its place. By this time nearly 
all the passengers had come aft, and stood 
silently looking at the woman whose home 
on the sea had been so suddenly taken from 
her. They wondered she seemed so deeply 
affected over the loss of the ship. 

Just then the Captain of the ship and the 
Captain of the steamer came to where the 
woman sat. 

‘*Did they bring it? 
child in the boat?” 

The strange Captain hesitated a moment, 
and then said; 

**] told the mate to take it in his boat.” 

‘* There was no child in any of the boats,” 
said the Captain. ‘It isn’t possible the 
child has been left on the wreck?” 

‘*T will explain. Our little girl was ail- 
ing, and we decided to take her on this trip 
with us. She only grew worse, and she 
died, two nights ago, in the midst of the 
storm. [ meant to bring her with us to the 
steamer; but in the confusion it was left.” 

“Oh! sir,” said the woman, rising and 
taking the Captain’s arm. ‘Send for it! 
Send for it, sir!” 

The gray old Captain took off his cap, and 
looked away over the water to the fast 
sinking wreck. Every man on the deck 
took off his hat, and a strange silence fell 
on all the people. 

‘* Madam,” said the Captain, ‘ I’m deeply 
sorry for you; but we could not keep the 
child till we reached England. We should 
be obliged to bury it in the sea. Let it 
rest in peace in its father’s ship. ‘The sea 
is the Lord’s, and he made it.’ ” 

‘*The woman stood up and looked off 
toward the old wreck. The people on 
deck moved silently away, so that she could 
jook out cn the water. The tears slowly 
fell from her eyes, and she said: 

**T have buried one already in the sea.” 

She seemed faint and weary, and sat 
down again and cried softly to herself. 

Suddenly a young girl, with her arms 
full of white flowers, pushed through the 
throng of passengers, and, going to the 
woman, laid a mass of Easter lilies upon 
her lap. For a moment not a word was 
said. Then some one began to sing a hymn. 
The music swelled out at once, full and 
grand, and seemed to float far out on the 
sea to the black and shattered wreck. 


Did they put the 


-‘* NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE!” 


The poor mother rose and clasped the 
flowers in her arms, and walked slowly to 
the ship’s side, and then, after putting one 
of the flowers in her dress, dropped the 
beautiful Easter lilies slowly, one by one, in 
the sea. 

The hymn died away over the water, and 
the floating lilies drifted, in a white pro- 
cession, on the creamy wake of the steamer 
as it plowed its way onward toward the 
East. 


New Yor« Crry. 
. Ee 


‘*Have you heard the latest from New Or- 
leans?” “Don’t think I have. What is it?” 
** They have changed the name of the carnival.” 
** How's that?” ‘Well, you see, on account of 


the false profits of the expositio now speak 
of the carnival as E] Mahdi reertomed 





PUZZLEDOM. 


reseed “* Prasalen ee neneenere: swvew York. ” 
BLANK PUZZLE. 
SenTENceEs in which the last blank is the first 
one spelled backward, as: 
I caught —— fishes in a small ——. 
I canght ten fishes in a small net. 





Do not —— an evil ——. 

If you —— a paper, your opinions must run 
with the popular ——. 

He cut a leather —— into several ——. 

I shall —— off the blow, if you -—— your cane 
to strike me, 

My teacher says —— and élite are ——- synon- 
ymous. 


Did the water —— from the lamb towards the 
-——, in that old fable of Zsops? 

Some people say the ——, that wicked spirit, 
never ——. 

At what —— of the night does spunk —— 
light? 

My brother shot a —— near that cane or —— 
patch. 

He sprang over the —— fence, ready to fight 
when the tramp called him a ——. 


Was Napoleon —— to leave —— as soon as he 
wished? 

John owned he —— mistaken when he —- 
his error. 

Did you —— on the table and hurrah when 
you heard your stocks were above ——? 


I have caught fish from that —— with a —— 
of cord on the end of a stick, 

It is said that if you smear one live —— with 
——, all the rest will leave the house. 

When boys play with —— they like a level —— 
of hard ground. 

We caught the greater——of a flock of quails 
in a home-made —--, 


Do you imagine a bear would —— his——for 
the hoofs of a deer? : 

General Marion rode many —— on his good 
horse —-. E. F. 


TWENTY-FOUR BURIED TREES, 

WE are planting a grove in our level meadow. 
Just fancy pressing father into a kind of life 
different from his former tastes, and making 
him a pleased participant in it. If I roused him 
up in earnest by a little strategy, the result— 
which I naturally hope can restore his health— 
seems in a fair way to be accomplished. 

I placed a red letter over the day on which he 
said; ‘*I will own you have made me rub a year’s 
rust from my mind. Itwasno blind enthusiasm 
which prompted you to begin this work. We 
will do greater things than you planned. This 
spot where our cattle used to range shall blossom 
as the rose.” 

I never dreamed his voice would be echoing to 
such a strain, or that he would take hold of any 
job as strongly as he has of this. We first set out 
a hedge very thick, or, you would think the shrubs 
were thick, to see them locking their limbs al- 
ready. The principal derangement of our work 
came from our gardener. Alcohol made him 
helpless when we most needed him. I mosaiced 
part of our grounds with brilliant flowers. For 
fertilizers we are trying besides phosphates and 
gypsum, a compost from the barnyard. It took 
a whole month to dig it in properly. E. F. 


PECULIAR CROSS, 


15 16 17 18 19 20 7 21 22 23 24 25 26 
8 


14 

1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, a luminous body passing in the 
air. 

8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, according to the rules 
of just reasoning. 

1—14, pertaining to the science of the atmos- 
phere and meteors. 

15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, to look fur, or anticipate. 

21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, provisions for a day. 

15—26, act of discharging from the lungs, 

. ‘ E. F, 


A saying. 
Dwilaivsegor tal 
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WHO WAS BRIGHT? 


Ture name of Bright is frequently on the 
tongues of people who know nothing, or little, 
of who “ Bright’ was, or of the nature of the 
peculiar derangement of vital functions with 
which his name has long been linked. Dr. 
Bright was « famous British surgeon and anato- 
mist. He made the kidneys and their disorders 
his special study. He first pointed out the 
nature of the granular degeneration of the tis- 
sues of the kidneys, and showed the demoraliza- 
tion of these organs when in such a condition 
that their gecreting powers are so impaired that 
the urea is not sufficiently separated from the 
blood. In the unpleasant condition of the in- 
ternal economy which is known as “Bright's 
disease,” albumen is carried off with the watery 
excretions from the bladder. This impoverishes 
the system almost as greatly as would copious 
and systematic bleeding; for the albumen is 
needed in the body, being, in fact, one of the great 
agents in nutrition. Those who labor under the 
disadvantage of ** Bright’s disease ” are liable to 
grievous congestion and inflammation, not only 
of the kidneys, but of other important organs. 
Coma, convulsions, and apoplexy may occur as 
part of the progress of the disease. Thus it 
will be seen that the malady is not a mere kidney 
ailment, but one involving the decay of the vital 
forces of the hedy. 

“* Bright’s disease” is proverbially hard to 
cure. Nay, more than that, it is generally pro- 
nounced incurable. As soun as the patient be- 
gins to show clear evidences of being afflicted 
with this malady the doctors give him up, and 
tell him to prepare for death. They can allevi- 
ate his sufferings, and do something to tempo- 
rarily arrest his inevitable decay, but beyond 
this they give him no hope. An eminent phy- 
sician, in a recent address before the New Jersey 
Medical Society, said: ‘‘The modern physician 
in his multitudinous drugs, finds few remedies, 
. » « Medicine finds its highest triumphs in 
the prevention, notin the cure, of disease. . . . 
Who cures rheumatism, or typhoid fever, or 
chronic Bright's disease? . . . And yet, who 
refrains from prescribing?” 

Now, we will all agree that prevention is a 
great deal better than cure. But when we find 
some fellow mortal actually in the power of a 
terrible disease—‘‘ Bright's,” for instance—it is 
too late to talk of preventive measures. Some- 
thing must be done toward cure, if cure be pos- 
sible. To thousands of anxious men and wo- 
men the vital question to-day is, ‘* Can Bright's 
disease be cured?” To others, means of preven- 
tion may have interest ; but to those on whom the 
disease has its grip the question of cure is a 
personal matter of life or death. All who are 
thus concerned will be greatly interested in the 
experience of a gentleman, well known in Phila- 
delphia, who was ao severely afflicted with 
“‘ Bright's disease” that the physicians gave bim 
up. His present condition of heartiness is such 
as naturally to awaken curiosity as to how his 
recovery was effected. 

Mr. George W. Edwards is a well-known Phila» 
delphian, now in middle life. His father was 


‘one of the most public-spirited citizens of the 


Quaker City, who did much to improve the place 
by the erection of a number of hotels and other 
edifices of public value and permament adorn- 
ment, Mr. Edwards, Sr., died, about twenty 
years ago, of Bright’s disease, and so did his 
wife. The present Mr. Edwards thus inherited 
the disease from both father and mother, and at 
an early period of his life was under its power 
to such an extent that he became a confirmed 
invalid, with but little hope of recovery. 

One of our friends, who had himself been 
threatened with Bright’s disease, and was anxious 
to see a man who had been brought out of it, re- 
cently satisfied his curiosity bya visit to Mr. 
Edwards. On being introduced to that gentle- 
man at his place of business, he thought there 
must be some mistake in the person, so hearty 
and robust did Mr. Edwards appear. But Mr. 
Edwards assured him that he was, indeed, the 
man, and gave the account of his experience, 
much as follows : 

“Yes, I had Bright’s disease. My father and 
mother died of it; so did two of my brothers. 
It came on me slowly and gradually. I passed 
much albumen, and many epithelial casts, 
which are the surest indications of the ravages 
of the disease. For three years I was so pros- 
trated as to be unable to attend to business. I 
was utterly exhausted. Not only was I unable 
to walk with comfort, but I could scarcely walk 
at all. I averaged hardly an hour’s sleep in 
twenty-four, and even that little was broken 
and unsatisfactory. Nearly all the time I suf- 
fered with severe neuralgic pain in my head, 
and rheumatic pain in my joints. My digestion 
was miserable. I was nervous and continually 
disturbed. At the St. George’s Hotel, where I 
lived, I found it impossible to take my meala at 
the table; for my nerves were in such a state 

that the rattling of the knives and forks dis- 
tressed me, and compelled me to leave the dining- 
room. The little I was able to eat was brought 
to my room. I could take a little meat, but no 
vegetables; andI can assure you that eating 
was not a pleasure to me, R 

“Did I take much medieal treatment? Obj} 
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yes; but I cannot say that it did me any appar- 
ent good, unless, perhaps, in case of the last 
physician who attended me. He brought me 
up to a condition in which there was something in 
me for the Compound Oxygen to take hold of.” 

‘Compound Oxygen? Did you try that; and 
what did it do for you?” 

“Yes ; that was what brought me towhere you 
see me now. It was this way: I was in a very ex- 
hausted condition, and my friend, Mr. Hagan, 
of Front Street, who had been made a new man 
by it, told me that he thought there would be 
some chance for me, if [ would try Compound 
Oxygen. The prospect did not at first seem very 
encouraging; yet I thought I would make the 
trial. So prostrated was I, that walking from 
the st. George Hotel to Starkey & Palen’s office, 
which is not over half a mile, completely used 
me up, andI had to rest for two hours, after 
making the effort. This was my first attempt at 
going out, After this, when I went to the office 
for treatment, I took a cab, for the first few 
visits. But the necessity for the cab did not last 
a great while. The Compound Oxygen did not 
begin to do its work suddenly ; but what it did 
it did well. In about ten days the severe pains 
in my head were greatly relieved, and before 
many more days they were gone. Then I began 
to gain in strength. Gradually, the rheumatic 
pains went away, my digestion improved, so 
that eating was not the torment it had been. [ 
soon became able to enjoy refreshing sleep, and 
this added to my comfort, and gave me new 
strengtb. 

“For two months I took the Oxygen Treat- 
ment at Starkey & Palen’s office, daily gaining. 
When I first began to take it, I was so weak that 
I could not inhale for more than ten or fifteen 
seconds. Ry steady practice, and with increas- 
ing strength, I found myself able to inhale for 
nearly a minute ata time. I began in March, 
1882, and I finished in May. By this time, I 
was so well that I needed no more treatment.” 

‘* Have you ever had occasion to resort to the 
treatment again?” 

“Never but once. Then I thought I felt 
some indications of a return of my old trouble. 
The use of the Compound Oxygen for a very 
short time set me to rights. NowI am able to 
attend to business regularly and cheerfully. 1 
live in the country, and come to town every day. 
I sleep soundly, take a good deal of active exer- 
cise, eat pretty much everything I want, and my 
digestion is good. What more can J ask for?” 

“You are afirm believer in Compound Oxygen, 
then, Mr. Edwards?” 

‘Most certainly and thoroughly. After what 
it has done for me, I am free to speak well of it, 
and to recommend it to others as a great vital- 
izer and restorer.” 

Such a case as this one is surely calculated to 
make people think. Thinking is good; acting 
is better. In such diseases as ‘‘ Bright’s” there 
is no time to be lost. If you have even the 
slightest indication of an attack send to Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Uirard Street, Philadel- 
phia, for their treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
and inform yourself thoroughly as to its nature 
and action. Jt will be mailed free. 


ft & F. H. TASKER 
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farm and Garien, 


The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable lo (hose 
of our subscribers who feel specially wnterested,| 


IMPROVE YOUR HOMESTEADS. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 


Wuite Winter is waning and Spring drawing 
nigh, it is well for farmers who purpose making 
improvements upon their premises during 
the ensuing season to give the matter care- 
ful consideration, to decide what should 
be done, and the best mode of its accom- 
plishment. The subject not only involves 
questions of special interest to the husbandman, 
such, perhaps, as the creation of a dwelling or 
outbuilding, the building of fences, draining 
and the planting of fruits or other trees, but 
also matters in which the wishes and tastes of 
the wife and daught2rs ought to be consulted, If 
the program includes the rendering of the dwell- 
ing-house more comfortable by the addition of 
conveniences, and its surroundings more at- 
tractive by the substitution of flowers, shrubs, 
ornamental trees and vines, angi neat arbors and 
palings, for weeds, briars and shaky fences, of 
course the views and suggestions of the femi- 
nine members of the family are first to be heard 
and heeded. For, while the men on a farm are 
generally engaged out of doors, attending to 
matters in field, orchard and garden, or caring 
for live stock and the like, the women folk of 
the household are confined to comparatively 
narrow limits, and their comfort and the grati- 
fication of their tastes should not be over- 
looked or neglected ; and, if they have company 
to entertain, as most farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters frequently do, it is important that the 
house be well furnished with conveniences, while 
its surroundings should not be devoid of adorn- 
ment, 

But let us considet some of the changer that 
would be improvements if made in many rural 
homesteads which are now far from desirable in 
conveniences, or attractive in appearance, With- 
out advising undue expenditure for adornment, 
we assume that every well-to-do owner and occu- 
pant of a farm—be it small or large; whether 
only * ten acres enough” or a tract of hundreds— 
should make such improvements from year to 
year as will not only add to the real value, but 
also to the inviting aspect of his premises, In 
the dwelling, repairs, with additions of furniture 
aud other articles of utility (as labor-saving con. 
veuiences for the kitchen), are frequently needed, 
while on the outside there is usually, and nota- 
bly in the Spring, abundant room for such 
changes as would prove decided improvements, 
The planting of trees, both fruit and orna- 
mental, is one of the best investments the rural 
citizen can make; and we urge its importance 
upon all whose premises are not already well 
supplied with these useful and attractive append- 
ages. The outlook from, and exterior view of, 
every rural home should be rendered pleasant by 
its surroandings, including flowers, vines, 
shrubs, trees, and neat fences. These things 
are not expensive, and return many fold their 
cost in the enjoyment of a family and its visitors, 
while the outlay is generally far more than re- 
paid by the enhanced value of the homestead. 
Certainly not alone farmers, but village and 
suburban residents who have sufficient grounds— 
and a few rods, or even yards, affoced space for a 
fine display, if tastefully arranged—should give 
this matter of beautifying their homes special 
attention every Spring, and not neglect it at 
other seasons, 

There are, however, various other ways in 
which both the appearance and value of rural 
homesteads may be enhanced, though the chief 
factors are in making judicious permanent im- 
provements, Good buildings, fences, and other 
neat and conspicuous objects, have a direct 
tendency to enhance the value of a farm in the 
estimation of beholders; and these generally 
first attract the notice of those desirous of pur® 
chasing. In most localities a good orchard of 
choice truit is another permanent improvement, 
which augments the valuation of one’s premises. 
In some sections of the country, as New Eng- 
land, where it is said that four-fifths of the 
average farms are devoted to grass, good 
meadows and pastures add materially to the in- 
trinsic value of a farmstead, And good drain- 
age is often an important item, Farms that are 
well-drained are, of course, far more productive 
and profitable than those whose surface is in- 
terspersed with swamps, swales, or jesser wet 
and sterile spots. Though the great benefits 
claimed for it have been depreciated by some 
writers recently, there is still no doubt that un- 
derdraining would prove a most valuable and 
lasting improvement on many farms where it is 


considered unnecessary. A sizable lot or strip, 


of woodland, furnishing a supply of timber and 
fuel, also often increases the valuation of a 
farm, especially in a region which has been 
ruthlessly denuded of its forests, and there are 
many localities where the planting of forest 
trees for timber, etc., would prove a good in- 
vestment, not only adding to the money value 





of the acres thus occupied, but to that of the 
whole premises. 

The matters we have alluded to, and others 
in the line of temporary and permanent im- 
provements that might be mentioned, - but 
which will probably occur to the reader, are 
just now worthy of special note and considera- 
tion by such as may or ought to be maturing 
plans for increasing the value and attractive- 
ness of their homesteads during the ensuing 
season, or in the not distant future. Surely 
intelligent and progressive ruralists, whether 
their acres be few or many, must see the im- 
portance and advantage of taking action in 
accordance with the foregoing suggestions ; and 
we sincerely trust that all who do so will find it 
conducive alike to their pecuniary interests and 
the personal enjoyment of themselves and their 
families. 

New Yor« Crry. 


_— —— 


ARBOR DAY. 


Pursuant to a joint resolution of the state leg- 

islature, Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, 
has designated April 16th as Arbor Day in that 
state, and in his proclamation he recommends 
that the people of the commonwealth, on the 
day nawed, plant trees along the streets, by the 
roadsides, in parks and commons, around pub- 
lic buildings and in waste places; that they dis- 
tribute information in regard to trees, shrub- 
bery and forests, and that, in every way possible, 
they encourage the planting of trees, In sev- 
eral of the states Arbor Day has become a recog- 
nized institution, the state of Nebraska having 
the honor of leading off in the establishment of 
this new festival. In the Canadian provinces, 
also, the day is kept. A chief part in the ob- 
servance has been borne by the schools, The 
ladies, who are naturally interested in matters 
of beauty and taste, have formed tree-planting 
associations. In one or two states, in which the 
chief executive failed to act, the school author- 
ities bave issued the recommendation them- 
selves, and the day has been fully observed 
under a spontaneous movement. We should 
be glad if Governor Hill would proclaim an 
Arbor Day for the Empire State; and we hope 
that ere long all the states will unite in the 
movement, 
‘The day is w rural festival, and as such may 
command interest. American farm life verges 
too much on the unwise *‘all work and no play.” 
In European countries the cultivators of the 
soil live collected in villages. From their 
scattered fields, they return at evening to the 
central bamiect, where the hours can be spent in 
some soviability. The American farmer lives, 
with his family, by himself. Their nearest 
neighbors are often at an inconvenient distance, 
and there is a lack of social life. Week after 
week, and perhaps month after month, goes on 
in a heavy monotony, in which there is no break, 
save going ‘‘to mill and to meeting.” It can 
hardly be wondered at that the boys are not con- 
tented to stay on the farm, but are anxious for 
town life. Rural life needs to be enlivened, and 
every one should welcome eaci new rural festival, 
like Arbor Day, which breaks the monotony of 
the year’s routine. 

And the country needs to be beautified. Many 
a contented rural resident will sneer at this idea, 
and will say that a good piece of land, well-ma- 
nured, will raise good crops, even if it is not 
beautiful. But man cannot live by crops alone. 
There is a taste for the beautiful, which is just as 
real a part of man’s nature as his need for food, 
and that taste must be gratified. It will not doto 
sneer at sentiment ; for sentiment is a great part 
of life. Nay, is not sentiment all of man’s life, 
so far as his life differs from the life of the 
brute? When the cattle have food and shelter, 
they are satisfied. Man differs from the brute 
in the fact that, when sheltered and fed as well 
as they, he still is not contented. He is a crea- 
ture of sentiment, having wants beyond those of 
his physical nature. The highest form of this 
feeling is shown in the religious sentiment ; but 
one of its manifestations is seen in the love of 


beauty. Now, our rural life can be happy only 
as it comprises something sentimental, and noth- 
ing beautifies rural scenery more than well- 
planted trees. Let us have a regularly observed 
Arbor Day, that the landscape may be clothed 
with beauty. 

And be it observed, that the beautiful pays 
well, not only in itself, but in cash proceeds. 
Let the landscape be made charming with rows 
of trees, and every acre of¢ground in the town- 
ship will sell for more money. Ip many rural 
districis, where there is little muney to be made 
on grain and cattle, Summer boarders are found 
to be a very profitable crop. And it brings 
money into a country district, when wealthy 
fen from the city come and build residences 
there. But to bring these, the beauty of the 
region must be cultivated, and in adding to this 
beauty, tree-planting pays. 

Of course, every one knows that a region is 
healthier to have a good supply of trees, and 
that trees are necessary to the maintenance of 
the springs which feed the streams, and that 
trees keep the soil from washing away, and that 
they break off the fierce winds. Let trees be 
ype in view of these advantages. Of course, 

tis only in the somewhat distant future that 
the full benefits will be experienced; but we 
should think a little of the future. Let us live 
not merely for ourselves, but for those that come 
after us. Tree planting has in ita moral ele- 
ment; for it is the doing of an - not for our 
own benefit, but for the good of others. 
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we claim. 


sheets by perforations secures a 
economy shrough avoidance of litter 
and waste unattainable in the ux- 
PERFORATED ROLL, while the rapid 
ctoomunen xy ote, paper in water 
peovente less calls, € 

pure air due ea 

drains, with 


delivered | free any where in the 


eee WITH CONSEQUENT IMPURE AIR AND Di 








“hited States, 
TEL 
ERI ree AA 0.1 AUS raBot” PAPEAS. 
ony Metiate Toilet Paper ever Mannfactired. 
3 gation tee gf se thato 
ences et Menlo Re 
anno: apes ot of ai lyin, S remedy is obviated h pene e requla' wee cenione 
tion, ect, is aesu ‘To this, and the evidence 
is well known that the socal 
foatfon “other "than, the’ claim 
r Bob. ned SBeete, Ses. TWO1,000 SHEET ROLI 
- a eet: “by mal.: = Free Anywhere in in the $i, ielivered 
Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Company, 


This article is attaini din, tive and healin 
Piny others remed y. White thi Pues 
1} sion, mee 8 clear vat n their success: 
Sma a mc Lr we at ribate iss rapid strid wese uu pe 
“4 tin foil,as a soles against deteriora- 
And Nickel Fixture 
ALBANY, N. Y. 














If you Love to 
Whittle, Try Me. 


Cut shows exact size. 
jades, brass 


7448 Street, Toledo, 
Ohle. 























SZ 1420 VS | 
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Suv1008190 





ROOF NG PAINT —Arrests decay and renews Will outwear tin or shineles, Really applied. 
the 4 fe e si. C. d shingle roof tha: would otherwise Will not rot or rust. Complete materials for a new 
jan but 8 £ es Slave. easfes sand 4 — It 100f cost but $3.00 to $3.50 per one hundred square 
4 a price at enables every one to ave @ 
water tigh: & peice tat roof. cents per callon, in feet. N. E. PAINT AND OIL CO., 
1. 


7 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING ts only attained by using 


YHARTER 
i, OAK 


N \ And RANGES 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


ST. LOUIS MO. 








AIR GUMS. 
RETAIL PRICES, 
86, 80, 810.812, 815, 818 & 820 





shown cheve a” our N OMBINA 
aTie Sti eta oe a are reat cette 
pieces in = 
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can be J ay or, and bas 
* of best material as to stand nad connuows. service, ae ‘ and by fer 
ractic r 
"We Ma ufacture 8 full ses. mentof ai Papce for one. Fie 
ia su rity 


+ Guns, su’ 
lity of our Rood b Diished ¢ 
Weare Bile aene etl naaeettis ee ; 
6 me ain. n 

aan are where you saw —_ Die 


A gerrabe peg 


Roralitt Mand Bicen ad pEaecs. 

8 book ‘ot ages of — 

Mise ‘Mow. 1071 ierer Ot 8 Street, ‘New vo 

ly you want the best Liquid Giilme manufactured 
Ss. 


tusist on having Le P 





rasteectsy BELL FOUNDRY 


and Chimes Akg Bells 
, ee 








BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
and than 





strength, re 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in iin competition 
we the Ai the multitude of Jo of low a short t, alum 
powders. d only in . 





40.1 SUIT 








ther's Milk 
and nure- 


T fas mont not ag te invali 


ing mothers. Commended by 
Rhye clans, sold ey aici mena for our Book ov 
are and Feed Infants. Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston. Mase. 
INVALID ROLLING CHaIR. 


(Reclining) 


“tandesy fist ye 


the world, 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW WAVER, CONN. 















The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 






SARIS” EXPOSITION. 1878. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Card of their beautiful co! 


a Sop 0 oe lors. 
re is no nt speastactured oq to i It 1 
glossy. durable. Any shade 


. Any 
‘sbov tre laltatione now, OF saaapeael 


Spoons te ove 
actaglon 92 1150, 


SSN) STANDARD 


“OPNN) 














RELISH 


FOR 


SOUPS. FISH. 


STEAKS.CHOPS. 
MEATS.ETC. 








BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
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